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EVANS’ DENTAL INSTITUTE, THE THOMAS W.—Corner Fortieth 
and Spruce Streets. By a formal agreement executed June 15, 1912, by the 
Trustees of the University of Pennsylvania and the Thomas W. Evans’ Museum 
and Institute Society a cooperative afhliation was established between the re- 
spective corporations whereby the resources of both are utilized in carrying out 
the intent and purposes expressed in the will of Dr. Thomas W. Evans, in which 
he directed that the residue of his estate be applied to the creation of a dental . 
educational institution to be located at the northwest corner of Spruce and 
Fortieth Streets, in the City of Philadelphia, and to be carried on “as such 
institutions of learning are now conducted in Philadelphia and not inferior to 
any already established.” The new Dental Institute, which is the material- 
ization of Dr. Evans’ bequest and which houses the School of Dentistry of the 
University of Pennsylvania, occupies the lot designated. The Evans’ Museum 
occupies the east hall of the Spruce Street wing. 

Dr. Thomas Wiltberger Evans (1823-1897), the founder of the Dental 
Institute, was born in Philadelphia, descendant of a family of Welsh Quakers, 
who had emigrated to Pennsylvania in 1682. He studied dentistry in Phila- 
delphia, as a student of Dr. John De Haven White and at the Jefferson Medical 
College. After practicing in Baltimore and in Lancaster, Pa., he went to Paris, 
where he was associated with Dr. C. Starr Brewster, an American dentist. In 
1850, he opened his own office in Paris, and having treated Napoleon III, a great 
friendship sprung up between them, which was pleasant and profitable to Dr. 
Evans. He soon became famed as the great American dentist and became a 
professional visitor to many of the Royalty, nearly always becoming regarded 
as a valued acquaintance. Doctor Evans is said to have been among the first to 
use vulcanized rubber for dentures, and also one of the pioneers in the use of 
nitrous oxide as an anaesthetic. He made several other valuable improvements 
in dentistry. His greatest achievement outside his profession was his success- 
ful conduct of the escape of the Empress Eugenie, when the Paris mobs were 
calling for her capture. The story of this romantic episode he told in his ““Mem- 
oirs,’ which were published after his death (1905). 


EVANS, OLIVER—(1755-1819), inventor, machinist, was born in Christi- 
ana Hundred, New Castle County, Delaware, a descendant of the Rev. Evan 
Evans, the second rector of Christ Church, Philadelphia, who died in 1728. 
Oliver Evans displayed his love for invention and mechanics as a boy. At 
eighteen, he was apprenticed to a wheelwright. At twenty-two, he discovered 
and invented two machines for making wool and cotton cards. In 1782-1783, 


(633) 
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he built a flour-mill in New Castle County and invented several useful improve- 
ments. But he was regarded as a visionary, so, in 1784, he built a mill of his own 
in which his inventions were used, adding not only to the capacity of the mill 
with less labor, but actually making about four barrels more out of every hundred 
bushels of wheat. The ignorant prejudice of the Brandywine millers prevented 
them from adopting the Evans machinery, so, in 1786, the inventor petitioned 
the Legislatures of Delaware, Pennsylvania, Maryland and New Hampshire in 
favor of his improvements in flour, and they passed Acts to that effect. Maryland 
and New Hampshire also included in their patent acts, carriages to be propelled 
by the powerful steam engine (The Columbian) which Evans had invented. 
These, probably, were the first patents for a motor vehicle anywhere in the world. 


baal 





OLIVER EVANS 


About 1791, Evans came to Philadelphia, although it was not until 1795 
that the Directory mentioned, him. In that, under “Lowndes” or Elmslie’s 
Alley,” is the statement, “Oliver Evans keeps a manufactory for bur millstones 
in this place.” The alley is off the west side of Second Street below Dock. 
Evans also invented, and used in his mill, a conveyor of buckets, on an endless © 
chain. In 1798, the inventor, in addition to his factory in Lowndes’ Alley, 
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opened a store for the sale of flour, bolting cloth and miller’s supplies at 275 
(site of the present No. 705) Market Street; and the following year he removed 
to the southeast corner of Ninth and Market Streets, the site of the Gimbel 
Brother’s Store. There he remained for five years—r1799 to 1804. It was while 
he was here that he actually constructed his first steam engine, the “Columbian,” 
for which he had great hopes. He failed in his attempt to interest the managers 
of the Lancaster Turnpike Company, for whom he promised to build bigger and 
better machines by which freight could be conveyed. In 1804, the Philadelphia 
Board of Health contracted with him for a dredging machine and the apparatus 
he built combined both his engine and conveyor. The machine which was in- 
stalled in a flat-bottomed boat, weighed twenty tons, and the inventor was 
faced with the problem of conveying it from Ninth and Market Streets to the 
Schuylkill River. While the dredging was to be done in the Delaware River, 
there was no beach for launching his self-propelling machine, so he had to take 
it to the Schuylkill, where it could easily be launched by its own power. Evans 
called his machine which was amphibious—"“Orukter Amphibolos” (q. v.). His 
own description of his historic trip in his “horseless carriage, which was mainly 
a boat, thirty feet long, and twelve feet broad, is not without interest. 





























EVANS’S “ORUKTER AMPHIBOLOS,” 1804 
The First Motor Car, which also was a Steamboat, and a Dredging Machine 


“To show,” he wrote, “that both steam carriages and steamboats were 
practicable (with my steam engine), I first put wheels to it and propelled it by 
the engine a mile and a half up Market Street, and around Centre Square to the 
river Schuylkill. I then fixed a paddle wheel at the stern and propelled it by the 
engine, down the Schuylkill and up the Delaware, sixteen miles, leaving all the 
vessels that were under sail full half-way behind me (the wind being ahead). 
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Although the application was so temporary as to produce friction, and the flat 
most illy formed for sailing; all of which was performed in the presence of 
thousands.” 

He might have added that the newspapers of the time were so oblivious to 
the historical importance of this demonstration that they, all of them, were silent 
on the subject. While he was at Ninth and Market Streets, Evans opened an 
engine works at Ninth and Vine Streets, which he called the Mars Works. 
There he began the building of engines, and continued until April 11, 1819, 
when, while he was in New York, a destructive youth set fire to his plant, and 
it was destroyed together with many valuable moldings. The loss broke his 
spirit and he died within a few days, April 15th. In 1795, Evans published his 
“The Young Millwright and Miller’s Guide,” and in 1805, “The Abortion of 
the Young Engineer’s Guide.” In 1814, he published a satire, “Patent Right 
Oppression Exposed.” This appeared under an assumed name, “Patrick N. I. 
Elisha, Esq., Poet Lauerate.” In this work was his prophecy that, “the time will 
come when people will travel in stages moved by steam engines, from one city 
to another, almost as fast as birds fly, fifteen or twenty miles an hour.” Evans 
was married in 1780 to a daughter of John Tomlinson, a farmer of Delaware, and 
had two daughters. In 1810, his two sons-in-law, James Rush and David Muhlen- 
burg, joined him in business and continued until the Mars Works was destroyed. 
Evans was the first man to take possession of property at “Bush Hill” (q. v.).— 
See AUTOMOBILES; LOCOMOTIVE BUILDING. 

[Biblio.—George Latimer, ““A Sketch of the Life of Oliver Evans’ (Wilmington, Del., 
1872); Henry Howe, “Memoirs of the Most Eminent American Mechanics” (N. Y., 1842); 
J. Jackson, ‘Market Street, Phila.’’ (1918); C. W. Witman, article on Evans, in “Dict. of 


Amer. Biog.,”” Vol. VI. (N. Y., 1931); Appleton’s Cyclopedia of Amer. Biography (N. Y., 
1888).] 


EVANS GARDEN—See Garpens, Pusuic. This ancient pleasure park 
and tavern was at the northeast corner of Fifteenth and Market Streets. It was 
surrounded by a high board fence, and was planted with a grove of Lombardy 
poplars. 


EVERS, JOHN—(c. 1797-183-), scene painter.—See Art DEVELOPMENT. 
EVERY NIGHT CLUB—See Cruss. 


EWING, JOHN—(1732-1802), Presbyterian clergyman, and first Provost 
of the University of Pennsylvania. He was born in East Nottingham, Cecil 
County, Md. In 1754, he was graduated from the college of New Jersey, and 
tutored for two years, when he_returned to Dr. Francis Alison’s Academy, in 
Maryland, where he formerly had been a student, and studied for the ministry. 
In 1758-59, he was an instructor in philosophy in the College of Philadelphia. In 
the latter year he became pastor of the First Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia, 
remaining in that position until his death. He went to England in 1773 and 
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remained for two years soliciting aid for an Academy in Delaware. While on 
the other side of the Atlantic, the University of Edinburgh conferred upon him 
the degree of D. D. Upon his return, in 1779, he was appointed Provost of the 
University of Pennsylvania, which institution had been chartered that year, 
having been the lineal descendant of the College of Philadelphia. He was also 
professor of Natural Philosophy at the University. He was “Vice-President of 
the American Philosophical Society and was a contributor to Dobson’s Ency- 





REV. DR. JOHN EWING 
First Provost of the University of Pennsylvania 


clopedia.”” In 17509, he married Hannah Sargent, of Newark, Del. He was father 
of Samuel Ewing (infra) and of Mrs. Sarah Ewing Hall, both distinguished by 
their literary work. He lived at the southwest corner of Fourth and Arch Streets. 


[Biblio—Dora Mae Clark, article on Ewing, in “Dict. of Amer. Biog.,” Vol. VI (N. Y., 
1931); Albert H. Smyth, “The Phila. Magazines and Their Contributors’’ (1892).] 


EWING, SAMUEL—(1776-1825), editor and writer, who wrote for the 
Port Folio under the name “Jacques.” He was a son of the Rev. Dr. John Ewing 
(supra), Provost of the University of Pennsylvania, and was born in Philadelphia. 
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After a period in a counting house, he studied law and was admitted to the bar 
in 1800. In 1809, he founded The Select Reviews and Spirit of the Foreign Mag- 
azine, which, three years later, he sold to Moses Thomas, who changed its name 
to The Analectic—See MAGazines. 


[Biblio Albert H. Smyth, “The Phila. Magazines and Their Contributors’’ (1892).] 
EXILIUS, JOHN G.—(c. 1812), landscape painter.—See Art DevELopMENT, 


EXPOSITIONS, INTERNATIONAL, IN PHILADELPHIA—The first 
international exposition held in this country was the CENTENNIAL ExeosiTION of 
1876, which commemorated the hundredth anniversary of the Independence ot 
the United States. Not only was it the first World’s Fair to be held here, but 
it was the largest show of its kind ever given up to that time, covering approxt- 
mately twenty-five acres of Fairmount Park. It proved to have exerted a won- 
derful influence upon the culture, the manufactures and the industries of the 
United States, presenting a broader background, opening up an entirely new 
era, and beginning a new chapter in the history of the progress of the country. 
Held only a decade after the devasting Civil War, it served to further reunite 
the nation. 

As early as 1866, General Charles B. Norton, a United States Commissioner 
to the Paris Exhibition, suggested the celebration of the centennial anniversary 
of the United States by holding an international exposition. On March 3, 1871, 
Congress passed an act to provide for this celebration, and naming Philadelphia 
as the place for the exposition. Commissioners from all of the States were ap- 
pointed, and they organized, with Joseph R. Hawley, of Connecticut, President; 
Alfred T. Goshorn, of Ohio, Director-General. In 1872, Congress passed an act 
creating the Centennial Board of Finance. John Welsh, of Philadelphia, was 
elected President of the Board, and largely due to his efforts the exposition was 
financially successful, The state of Pennsylvania appropriated $1,000,000; the 
city of Philadelphia, $1,500,000, and on February 11, 1876, Congress appro- 
priated a similar amount “for the uses of the United States Centennial Commis- 
sion.” While the wording of the act made the $1,500,000 an appropriation, and 
it was generally recognized as a gift, after the Exposition was completed, the 
Government demanded it returned, alleging the same was a loan. There was 
enough money in the treasury of the Board of Finance to repay the “loan,” and, 
after a suit it was repaid, thus preventing the return of any dividends to the 
holders of Exposition stock. 

As the West Park then was new, and undergoing the process of transforma 
tion necessary for park purposes, part of it was appropriated for the Exposition. 
The chief exhibition buildings were: Main Building, 1,880 feet by 464 feet; Art 
Gallery (Memorial Hall), 365 feet by 210 feet; Machinery Hall, 1,402 feet by 
210 feet; Horticultural Hall, 383 feet by 193 feet; Agricultural Building, 826 
feet by 472 feet. These were the largest exhibition buildings ever erected up to 
that time. 
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President Grant opened the exposition on May 10, 1876, when a hymn by 
John Greenleaf Whittier was sung, as was a cantata by Sidney Lanier. A march 
especially written for the occasion by Richard Wagner, called “Inauguration 
March,” was played by the band. The exposition remained open until November 
10, 1876, when it was closed with ceremony. During the six months it was 
open the paid admissions numbered 8,004,274. “Pennsylvania Day,” at the Fair, 
September 28th, saw the greatest crowd there. On that day the paid admissions 
numbered 257,619. Among the interested and distinguished visitors to the 
exposition was Dom Pedro, II, the Emperor of Brazil, who was a conspicuous 
figure, when he assisted in starting the great Corliss engine in Machinery Hall, 
on the opening day. 


Pox 
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FIRST INTERNATIONAL ELECTRICAL EXPOSITION, 1884 
Thirty-Second Street and Lancaster Avenue 


On September 1, 1884, the INTERNATIONAL ExecTricat ExuiBiTIoN, under the 
auspices of the Franklin Institute, was opened by Mayor William B. Smith and 
Governor Robert E. Pattison. A main exhibition building was erected on an 
irregular-shaped lot fronting on Lancaster Avenue from Thirty-second to Thirty- 
third Streets, a site now covered by the Cavalry Armory. As the space was 
insufficient for all the exhibits, the disused Pennsylvania Railroad Station, at 
Thirty-second and Market Streets, and railroad sheds adjoining were used as an 
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annex. This was the first international electrical exhibition in the world, and 
attracted great interest during the six weeks of its continuance. One of the 
attractions which then was a novel one, was an electric searchlight, which was 
operated every night of the show. The exhibition closed on October 11th, and 
its visitors numbered 285,000. During the exhibition the first National Electrical 
Conference was held in the Main Building, beginning September 6th, and lasting 
several days.—See Etectricity IN PHILADELPHIA. 

When the time approached for the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of 
the Independence of the United States to be celebrated, it was discovered that 
conditions were very different from what they were half-a-century before, and 
due to this circumstance the SzsqurCeNnTENNIAL Exposition, despite the larger 
population of the country, and its greater wealth, did not exert the influence felt 
by the Centennial Exhibition of 1876. It generally was said that people had 
ceased to be thrilled by World’s Fairs. 

In 1916, while Europe was torn by a war which engulfed the United States 
the following year, John Wanamaker, who had been a prominent figure in the 
success of the Centennial Exposition, proposed a great International Exposition 
to be held in 1926. This proposal was revived in 1920 and for the next four or 
five years the project had a rather eventful and disappointing career. One reason 
for the difficulty of making the project a reality, was the more or less oppo- 
sition of some influential Philadelphians. Finally, the Congress appropriated 
$1,000,000 toward the show; the city of Philadelphia spent $9,667,896.83 on it, 
and the public subscribed $2,951,897.39. 

Mr. Wanamaker had advocated holding the fair in the Parkway and the 
lower end of Fairmount Park. There were several other sites proposed, but the 
lower end of the city, in and around League Island Park, finally was assigned for 
the show. One of the structures then erected was designed to be a permanent 
fixture—The Stadium, which still is in use. 

On May 31, 1926, the Exposition, although far from complete, was formally 
opened by Mayor Kendrick, and with addresses by Secretary Kellogg and Secre- 
tary, now President, Hoover. On July 5th, “President’s Day” at the Exposition, 
President Coolidge made an important address in the stadium. On October 21st, 
Queen Marie, of Roumania, who was the city’s guest, was received at the exposi- 
tion with much ceremony. Closed on November 30th, the attendance to the 
show had been 6,408,289 paid admissions. The largest attendance on any single 
day was recorded on Sunday, October 3rd, when 107,937 persons passed through 
the turnstiles. This Exposition was the first in Philadelphia, which had been 
open on Sundays, and at night. The Centennial of 1876 was not open at night, 
or on Sundays. 

[Biblio—The Centennial Exposition was the subject of a veritable library of volumes, 
including official reports, volumes picturing the art treasures, etc.; ‘“Frank Leslie’s Illustrated 
Historical Register of the Centennial Exposition’’ (N. Y., 1877); John W. Forney’s “A Cen- 
tennial Commissioner in Europe’’ (Phila., 1876) describes how the continent became enthu- 


siastic in its cooperation. For the Sesqui-Centennial Exposition, E. L. Austin and Odell 
Hauser’s “The Sesqui-Centennial International Exposition”’ (Phila., 1929).] 
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FABIUS—Under which name John Dickinson (q. v.) wrote a series of letters 
urging the adoption of the Constitution of the United States, 1787. 


FACKENLAND—Appears upon the map of Campanius as the territory 
below Frankford Creek, and is said to be derived from the Dutch or German, and 
means “fine land.” 


FAIRHILL SQUARE—Bounded by Lehigh Avenue, Huntingdon Street, 
Fourth Street and Apple Street, was originally a portion of the Fairhill estate, 
which belonged to Isaac Norris, of Fairhill, who bought a portion of it as early 
as 1713. Dimensions, 500 feet north and south by 210 east and west. The 
ground was given by the Norris heirs, in 1848, to the Commissioners of Ken- 
sington district, to be held for public use as a public walk or green forever, and 
to be used for no other purpose whatever. 


FAIRMOUNT DAM—This work was originally built in 1821-1822 to 
impound the waters of the Schuylkill River for the use of the Fairmount Water 
Works at that point. The dam was replaced by a modern structure in 1928.— 
See WATER SUPPLY. 


FAIRMOUNT PARK—This large public recreation ground is the combi- 
nation of numerous purchases and gifts of land, extending from 1812, when the 
hill, indicated on Holme’s map of Philadelphia, 1683, as “Faire Mount,” 
was purchased for the site of a water works and reservoir, down to June, 1918, 
when the Parkway which extends to the City Hall, formally came under the 
jurisdiction of the Commissioners of Fairmount Park. The Park includes Fair- 
mount, the East and West Parks, the Wissahickon extension, and the Parkway; 
and has a combined area of 3,624 acres——See COMMISSIONERS OF FAIRMOUNT 
Park; and the mansions and estates which form the Park, under their separate 
headings; also, WATER Suppty; PARKway; FarrMounT Park Art AssociaTION; 
WIssAHICKON; STATUES; ZOOLOGICAL GARDEN; Boat Ciuss. The Park has been 
the subject of many books, and several poetic pieces. The Centennial Exposition 
of 1876 was held in the West Park.—See Expositions. 

[Biblio—Henry Peterson, ““Faire-Mount”’ (poem) (1874); Thompson Westcott, “Historic 
Mansions of Phila.’’ (1877); “Official Guide to Phila.” (1876); “Reports of the Commissioners 
of Fairmount Park, 1867 to 1870,” contain the history of assembling the lands and developing 


the park, the maps accompanying these reports show the location of farms, estates and properties 
of land companies which were absorbed.] 


FAIRMOUNT PARK ART ASSOCIATION—Formed in 1871 by a body 
of public-spirited and wealthy citizens for the purpose of beautifying Fairmount 
Park with statuary, fountains, etc., of an artistic character. The objects as set 
forth in its constitution are “the accumulation of a fund, by means of annual 
contributions of small fixed sums of money by the members, and by legacies, 
donations, etc., which fund, or the interest thereon, shall be devoted to and 
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expended in adorning Fairmount Park with statues, busts, and other works of 
art, either of a memorial nature or otherwise.” The first work placed in the 
park was the bronze statue, “Night,” by Stauch, which was set up on George’s 
Hill, in 1872. 

There is a city branch of the association, which aims to beautify the smaller 
parks of the city. 


“The soth Anniversary of the Fairmount Park Art Association” (1921), 
contains a list of works contributed up to that time with informative sketches of 
the sculptors. It is illustrated. 


FAIRMOUNT PARK TROLLEY—Operated on a fifty year lease by the 
Fairmount Park Transportation Company. The line is 8.47 miles in length. The 
road operated $9 cars, 48 of them of the open type. The company was chartered 
under the laws of New Jersey in 1894, with a capital of $2,000,000. The road 
was built during 1896-97. The first cars over the road were run in the West 
Park, on November 10, 1896, when that part of the line was completed. The 
whole line was put in operation on the completion of the trolley bridge, April 20, 
1897. The company went into the hands of receivers in 1915. 


This trolley, in addition to making all parts of the West Park, and Straw- 
berry Mansion easily accessible, has as an attraction, Woodside Park, an amuse- 
ment place. 


FAIRS—Settled by Europeans, it was only to be expected that Philadelphia 
should, soon after it was peopled, be the scene of annual fairs. When the first 
one was held is not recorded, but probably in 1686. In April, 1688, the Pro- 
vincial Council was petitioned by “the inhabitants at the Centre of Philadelphia, 
requesting that the fair be kept there,” to which the Council promised that the 
next fair should, so be held. 


As this order aroused the opposition of many merchants and others, who 
had regarded the fair in their midst good for business, it is believed that at first 
the fairs were held in the eastern part of the city, but where is not known, 
although it is believed they were held in Market Street. 


Opponents to the removal of the fair wrote a remonstrance, and took it to 
the printer, William Bradford, to print, and he produced a broadside which got 
himself and the leading opponents into trouble, and was the first instance of the 
liberty of the press in this part of the country being seriously threatened. All 
who were connected with the paper were summoned before the Provincial 
Council “the 15th of the 3rd month, 1688,” and such of the subscribers who 
appeared the following day were reproved for the publication of a “contemptuous 
printed advertisement,” and after being made to appreciate the seriousness of 
their offense against constituted authority, were graciously pardoned. 


Two days later the Council fixed May 20th as the day for holding fairs 
thereafter, giving as a reason that the practice of holding fairs on the latter days 
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of the sitting of the Assembly was found to impede the public business of the 
government. 

For the next ten years the annual fairs were held at The Centre (q. v.), the 
Council providing for a second fair to be held in August on the 30th of that 
month. In 1698, the Assembly took a hand in the matter, and noted “that the 
Fair at the Centre of Philadelphia is of little service, but rather of ill tendency,” 
and the recommendation was made to the Governor and Council to “put the 
said Fair down.’ Lieutenant-Governor Markham replied that he would leave 
the matter to the care of the justices of the peace; and as this is the last record of 
the early fairs, it is inferred that they were suppressed.—See KALENDARIUM. 


““FALKLAND’’—Pen name of Dr. Nathaniel Chapman (q. v.). 


FALLS CREEK—Formerly entered the Schuylkill River below the mouth 
of the Wissahickon, and near the old Falls Tavern. 


FALLS OF SCHUYLKILL—Lies in the 38th Ward, along Ridge Avenue, 
above Laurel Hill Cemetery and below the mouth of the Wissahickon Creek. It 
has gradually grown in the neighborhood of the Falls Tavern and other taverns 
long established in the vicinity. The settlement was originally called Fort St. 
David's, which name was given to it in consequence of its being near the “‘fort,”” 
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PHILADELPHIA AND READING RAILROAD BRIDGE, NEAR THE FALLS OF THE SOMUYLEILL, 


FALLS OF SCHUYLKILL, IN 1851 
From Gleason’s Pictorial 


so-called, of the Fishing Company of St. David, which about the year 1747 or 
later was established in the east bank of the Schuylkill, in imitation of the Fishing 
Company of the colony in Schuylkill, which was founded about 1732, and had 
its castle on the west bank of the river near Eaglesfield. The fish-house of Fort 
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St. David’s was on a rock near the eastern abutment of the Reading Railroad 
bridge. The sign of Fort St. David's fish-house for many years was that of the 
lower tavern at the Falls. The village was a government post-office known as 
Fort St. David’s. Subsequently it became known as Falls Village, but the name 
gradually went out of use, and the “Falls of Schuylkill” was substituted; which 
latter may be said to have become general in the year 1830. Before the building 
of the dam at Fairmount, in 1821, something like a miniature falls was presented 
at this point, formed by. large rocks which extended almost across the river. 
With the raising of the river level, the “‘falls” were obliterated —See Catrisu 
AND WAEFLES; CHAIN BRIDGE. 


[Biblio Charles V. Hagner, “Early Hist. of the Falls of Schuylkill’’ (1869).] 


FARMERS ROW—A short row of buildings on a blind street which ran 
east from Dock Street, between Front and Second Streets, in 1796. About the 
middle of the last century the street was cut through to Front Street, and named 
Chancellor. 


FASHIONS, HOW PHILADELPHIA LEARNED THE—Philadelphia 
quite early had its people of fashion, although it was largely settled by Quakers. 
William Penn’s daughter, who married Aubrey, was said to have had all a young 
woman’s love of fine clothes; and certainly, his son, William Penn, Jr., was 
regarded as quite a “buck,” among young men of fashion in the city. But in 
those days fashion did not change so rapidly as it does today. While there was 
appropriate attire for the summer and winter, it was not essential to cast aside 
last summer’s dress just because it was last year’s style. Then no fashions were 
set by the people on this side of the Atlantic. Changes in styles, when they 
occurred, originated in Europe. Toward the close of the eighteenth century, 
they began to originate in Paris, but until that time there were no publications 
which presented the new styles of dress for women or men. 

Here, European fashions were received usually by garments made abroad 
and sent here. These were copied by the Mantuamakers (they were not called 
dressmakers then), and naturally, modified to suit different tastes and different 
conditions. At the time of the first French Empire, more attention was given 
to these things. In Paris, the new headdresses and new gowns or costumes were 
made known through publications, which were rapidly copied by magazines 
which began to show themselves in London—LaBgtiz Assemsiee being the 
most prominent, and the most authorative. Each monthly issue was accom- 
panied by a finely engraved portrait of some lady member of the nobility. From 
that time onward it was not so necessary to have garments made in Europe, 
although travelers from Philadelphia did not neglect to augment their wardrobes 
by purchases abroad. La BELte AssEMBLEE was found in some of the mansions 
of the fashionable and Philadelphia ladies began to display London fashions, 
which really were Paris fashions, within a year, but that was far i in advance of 
their adoption by the less favored Philadelphia women. 
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Even the Quakers found it necessary to notice the fashions, strangely enough, 
so they would not be accused of following them; as when they started to wear 
blue and green aprons, because white aprons, which they regarded as discreet, 
were adopted by the “gay” young women. When white aprons began to be 
regarded in that light, they of course had to adopt colors, against which they 
always were opposed. 

Fashions were not popularized through pictorial representation in any 
Philadelphia periodical until 1827, when The Souvenir was issued weekly}by 
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FIRST FASHION PLATE IN GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK, 1830 
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Philip Price, Jr., but it included a fashion plate only four times a year. The first 
of these, a poorly engraved, and even more poorly printed, plate was issued in 
August, 1827. In December, 1826, however, a quarterly fashion sheet was 
begun by Allen Ward. This was called The Report of the Philadelphia Fashions, 
and may be regarded as the first American work devoted solely to disseminating 
new styles in women’s and men’s clothing. The Souvenir, for July 11, 1827, 
reproduced one of Mr. Ward’s plates, accompanying it with a note stating that 
Ward had invented a system of instruction in dress-making which he had patented. 
Neither of these publications had a long life, and in 1830, Louis A. Godey began 
the publication of the first important magazine for women in the United States, 
Godey’s Lady’s Book, as it was called. The first number was issued in July of 
that year, and the first volume contained only two fashion plates, but had other 
plates, most of them of the pretty but vapid subjects suggestive of those found 
in the Annuals. Godey’s evidently was modeled upon La Bette AssEMBLEE, but 
unlike its English prototype, it was not original. Almost all of its contents had 
been in print before. However, it filled a need and succeeded. Then Godey 
brought Mrs. Sara Josepha Hale from Boston to edit it, and thereafter it became 
the leading periodical of its kind in the United States. 


‘FATHER OF THE AMERICAN NAVY’— Designation bestowed upon 
Commodore John Barry (q. v.), in the Port Folio. 


FEDERAL PROCESSION OF 1788—Not only the official report of the 
ceremonies, but all early allusions to this pageant, termed it, Grand Federal 
Procession, and, measured by its own time, it really was a grand parade. After 
the Constitution of the United States had been adopted, keen interest was 
taken in watching its ratification by the States. In Philadelphia, the Federalists 
held a meeting in June, 1788, at Eppley’s Tavern, on the site of the present 315 
and 317 Race Street, and decided that so soon as the ninth State signified its 
acceptance of the Constitution a public rejoicing should be held. On June 21:t, 
New Hampshire ratified the instrument, which was sufficient to place it in 
operation, and the citizens of Philadelphia decided to celebrate the formation of 
the New Union of States on the Fourth of July. 

Although apparently the time left for preparation for the celebration was 
short, it is evident that the event was expected and preparations begun accord- 
ingly. The principal celebration was the Grand Procession. This started at 
9:30 A. M., at Third and South Streets, proceeded along Third Street to Callow- 
hill Street, to Fourth Street, Market and thence to Union Green, front of Bush Hill, 
where the head of the procession arrived at 12:30 p. M. There were eighty-eight 
sections in the pageant, and as every trade and profession was represented, every 
public officer in line, and students of the University, to say nothing of the county 
troop of light horse, the wonder is that any persons in the city remained to 
become spectators. 
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At Bush Hill there were great tables spread from which those present enjoyed 
a cold collation. When the last of the paraders arrived, James Wilson, Esq., 
addressed the vast gathering; afterwards there was fired a feu de joie by several 
light companies, and the company—evidently the persons of importance 
who were present—sat down to dinner, at which no spirit or wines was intro- 
duced, only, we are told by the report, ““American porter, beer, and cider.” 
The ten toasts began with one to the “People of the United States,” and ended 
with “The Whole Family of Mankind.” In between there were toasts to General 
Washington, the King of France, the United Netherlands, and the heroes who 
have fallen in defense of our Liberties. 
[Biblio—Report of Francis Hopkinson, Chairman of the Committee of Arrangement, 
printed in its entirety in J. T. Scherf and Thompson Westcott’s “Hist. of Phila.”’ (1884), 
PP- 447-452.] 


FEKE, ROBERT—(1716-1750), portrait painter —See Art DevELOPMENT. 


FELTONVILLE—In the 42nd Ward, formerly was a village at the inter- 
section of old Second Street and Fisher’s Lane; called after the Felton family, 
farmers and market-gardeners at that place. 


FERN ROCK—In the 42nd Ward. Once the home of the Arctic explorer, 
Dr. Elisha Kent Kane. The estate of Pierce Butler adjoined it. For some years 
the Kane mansion was a summer boarding-house. The name has been given to 
the vicinity and to a land association. 


[Biblio—S. F. Hotchkin, “The York Road, Old and New” (1892).] 


FERRIES—tThe first ferry between Philadelphia and the New Jersey side 
of the Delaware was begun in 1695, when Daniel Cooper was given permission 
to establish the route. The ferry on this side landed at Arch Street. In 1735, 
there was a ferry in operation between Market Street and “Willidm Cooper’s,”’ 
in New Jersey, probably Cooper’s Point. There was a landing at Market Street 
forty years before that time, and probably a ferry at that point. 

The South Street Ferry which plies between that point and Kaighn’s Point, 
Camden, was started in 1809, and until 1815 boats landed at Queen Street, 
Philadelphia. In 1816, the widow of Clement Reeves took over the property 
and after her death, in 1827, it was bought by Ebenezer Toole and William 
Champion. In 1851, the company was taken over by the South Camden Ferry 
Company, which operated the ferry until 1873, when a controlling interest was 
bought by General John S.» Schultze, president of the Manchester Railroad, 
whose interest were later taken over by the Reading Railway. 


Ancient ferries in Philadelphia included: 


Austin’s Ferry, north side of Arch Street, was established before 1762. It 
was a place to take passage to Cooper’s Point and other parts of New Jersey. 
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Crooxep Bittet Ferry, on the Delaware River—a place of resort for vessels 
from Burlington, Bristol, Trenton, Wilmington, New Castle, etc., from an early 
period in the history of the city—was situated on the first wharf above Chestnut 
Street. It was at the Crooked Billet Tavern that Benjamin Franklin lodged 
when he first came to Philadelphia from Boston, in 1723. 

Jones’ Ferry, from the east to the west bank of the Schuylkill above Pen- 
coyd, and opposite the present Manayunk, is marked upon Hill’s map of 1808. 
Its situation is shown at this time by a bridge. 

MENDENHALL's Ferry, on the Schuylkill, was at the ford reaching from the 
end of the Ford Road, in the West Park south of Mount Prospect, or Chamounix, 
to the steamboat landing at the land which runs to the Ridge Road, between 
North and South Laurel Hill Cemeteries. One Mendenhall kept the ferry- 
tavern on the west shore for some years after 1800, and the place was at one time 
a fashionable resort for pleasure parties and for persons who indulged in the 
favorite repast “catfish and coffee.” 

Movopte Ferry was established over the Schuylkill at High Street almost 
from the foundation of the city. One Philip England seems to have been stationed 
there, but did not discharge his duties satisfactorily. In May, 1685, the council 
ordered him “‘to expedite a sufficient ferry-boat for horses and cattle to pass to 
and fro over the Schuylkill, also to make the way on both sides easy and passable, 
both for horses and man, to Loe-water mark, otherwise ye Council will take 
care to dispose of it to such as will perform ye same.” 

Op Ferry Suir, on the Delaware River a little below Arch Street, was a 
very ancient ferry. It was kept by Rawle and Peale, in 1762. 

Rope Ferry— So-called for many years after the commencement of the last 
century, and sometimes Penrose’s Ferry—was when it was established, known 
as Province Island Ferry, and after the Revolution as State Island Ferry. It 
crossed the Schuylkill from the lower part of the neck to Province Island, just 
about where the Penrose Ferry bridge is built. Province Island was purchased 
for public use by the Assembly of Pennsylvania, in 1743, and a “pest-house,”’ or 
hospital for immigrant and quarantine service, built there. The ferry was a 
necessary convenience as soon as the Lazaretto buildings were finished. Penrose 
was the keeper of the ferry-tavern at the beginning of the eighteenth century. The 
name Rope Ferry was given because a stout rope or chain was stretched across 
the river, by means of which the ferry-boat—a sort of scow—was drawn over. 
When vessels passed up or down the river the rope was lowered and sunk in 
the water, so that the craft passed over it. 

Tue Lower Ferry seems to have been established before 1696, and was 
called Benjamin Chambers’ Ferry. In the latter year a road was ordered laid 
out from that ferry to come into the southernmost street of the town of Phila- 
delphia. This is the street now known as Gray’s Ferry Road, so-called from the 
fact that in 1747, George Gray became proprietor of the ferry, and his descendants 
operated it, later a floating bridge, and still later (1790), an amusement garden at 
the western approach to the bridge. 
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Tue Upper Ferry established on the Schuylkill at a short distance above the 
upper boundary of the city. It was set up by William Powell in 1692 at the 
request of the grand jury. But Philip England, who kept the middle ferry, made 
complaint to the governor and council, which declared that the grand jury had 
no right to authorize him to set up such a ferry. William Powell then carried 
on the business in the name of Nathaniel Mullinax, who with Powell was 
brought before council. Both of them were then ordered to desist and threat- 
ened with imprisonment. But, there being great remonstrances from the people 
who were accommodated by the ferry, it was agreed that the boat should remain, 
and that the travelers might transport themselves across the ferry, they paying 
no toll. This trouble was subsequently ended by the proprietary taking posses- 
sion of the ferry right, and issuing licenses to the ferry masters. 


“FIGHTING QUAKERS”’—See Free Quakers. 


“FINANCIER, A’’—Under this name, Pelatiah Webster (q. v.) wrote his 
first “Essay on Finance,” in 1776. 





FINLEY, JUDGE JAMES—Builder of bridges —See Cuan Brince. 


FIRE ALARM SYSTEMS IN PHILADELPHIA—In the early days, that 
is after the establishment of fire engine companies, fire alarms were spread by 
the most primitive means. When a fire was detected someone voluntarily ran 
to the nearest engine house, arousing members of the fire company on the way. 
The noise of the firemen and of the ringing bells on the engine, as it was hastily 
dragged by long ropes to the scene of the fire, very rapidly spread the news to 
other fire companies, and they responded immediately. Workmen laid aside 
their tools and abandoned their work, if they were members of a fire company, 
to answer the call of duty. At night it was the duty of the watchmen to call 
out when there was a fire, and awaken the sleepers, by using his rattle. The 
night watchmen’s duty also required them to light the street lamps on their beats. 

In 1828, the steeple of the old State House (Independence Hall), redesigned 
by William Strickland (q. v.), was completed, and in the autumn of that year a 
new bell was cast by Wiltbank and placed in the tower. At this time a system 
of fire alarms was organized for the first time. The direction from the State 
House of a fire was indicated by a series of strokes on the bell, made by pulling 
the clapper with a rope. The regulations for fire alarms which became operative 
early in 1829 were: 

North—one—one—one (strokes). 
South—two—two—two. 
East—three—three—three. 
West—four—four—four. 

Northeast, northwest, etc., were indicated by combining the series appro- 
priate strokes. A watchman was constantly in the tower on lookout for fires, 
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and as the steeple then was the highest vantage ground in the old city, he could 
see for a considerable distance. The noise of the modern city was absent, and 
the State House bell could be heard with comparative ease from nearly every 
section. 

When, in 1854, the city and the twenty-eight separate municipalities in the 
county were consolidated, a new and progressive era was begun. Age-old 
customs were discarded as quickly as possible, and the large size of the consoli- 
dated city revealed the antiquated character of giving alarms of fires. At first 
the electrical system was mainly one connecting the various police stations with 
a headquarters, although fifty-nine fire signal boxes were installed as well. An 
ordinance providing for this electrical work, which was of a character so novel 
as to be regarded as sensational in that day, was passed by city councils in 1855, 
during the term of Mayor Robert T. Conrad, but the installation was not com- 
pleted and set in motion until 1856, when Mayor Richard Vaux was in ofhice. 
It was a period when great interest was manifested in the Magnetic Telegraph. 
One of these lines, which connected Philadelphia with New York City, was 
House’s New York Telegraph Line, invented by Professor Royal E. House. 
House’s assistant, while he was developing his printing telegraph instrument, 
was William J. Phillips. When the line was completed in 1847, young Phillips 
was placed in charge of the Philadelphia office. After the Consolidation, Phillips 
secured others, and together they made a bid to install a printing telegraph 
system for the city government, to be used as a police and fire alarm signal. The 
system was adopted, and, after being installed Mr. Phillips was elected by city 
councils superintendent of the city’s electrical department. 

The advent of the telephone, and the invention of other signal systems 
antiquated this early police and fire alarm telegraph, although Phillips company 
subsequently was called upon to install the system in Baltimore, Washington, 
Cincinnati, and San Francisco. With the Bullitt Bill of 1887, this part of the 
city’s government became the Electrical Bureau, and the development of improved 
methods of communication, which now includes radio, or wireless, has greatly 
enlarged the scope of this department. 


FIRE COMPANIES—Although wood was the only fuel available for the 
early inhabitants of Philadelphia, it does not appear that the city suffered greatly 
from fires. When a fire did occur, in a spirit, which was as much one of self- 
preservation as it was of helpfulness, the citizens rushed to the scene and assisted 
in extinguishing the flames, and salvaging the property. In 1695, the residents 
first began to feel that fire-fighting was a community duty, so a number of them 
on May 25th, petitioned Governor Markham and the Provincial Council to pass 
a law to provide them with ladders and leather buckets. In the following year 
the Provincial Legislature passed an act for preventing accidents at fires, and for 
preventing and extinguishing fires. Under this law each householder was 
directed to keep at his dwelling, “a swab, twelve or fourteen feet long,” to clean 
out the chimney of his house, and also a bucket or pail to be ready in case of 
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accidents by fire. Failure to provide these things invoked a penalty of ten 
shillings. In 1700, another act provided that “two leathern buckets” should be 
kept in readiness. | 

In 1730, a fire occurred on Fishbourn’s wharf, below Walnut Street, which 
at one time threatened to destroy the city. The city’s solitary fire engine, and 
hosts of volunteers with buckets, finally subdued the flames, but the incident 
gave the city a new thought—two new thoughts, indeed. It provided more 
firefighting equipment, and then in 1733, Franklin wrote for his Pennsylvania 





JACOB TRIPLER 
_ Typical Fireman and Oldest Volunteer, in 1860 
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Gazette a paper on the “‘different accidents and carelessnesses by which houses 
were set on fire, with cautions against them, and means proposed of avoiding 
them.” In his “Autobiography,” Franklin mentions that he read the paper to 
the Junto before printing it, and that it gave rise to a project, which soon fol- 
lowed it, of “forming a company for the more ready extinguishment of fires, and 
mutual assistance in removing and securing goods when in danger.” This organ- 
ization formed December 7, 1736, was named the Union Fire Company. It had 
thirty members, including Franklin, its founder, then thirty years of age. Each 
member agreed to keep always in good order, and fit for use, a certain number of 
leathern buckets, with strong bags and baskets for packing and transporting 
goods, and these were to be brought to every fire. Franklin’s innovation met 
with instant favor, and soon other fire companies were formed along similar lines. 
The city then possessed three fire engines, but as Franklin pointed out, the 
need was for fire companies to be trained to use them. 

At the time the volunteer fire department was succeeded by a municipal 
department of paid fire fighters, in 1871, there were 88 fire companies with 47 
steam engines; 11 hand engines; 128 hose carriages; 8 hook and ladder trucks 
with 1,400 feet of ladders; 160 axes; 55 hooks, 100,000 feet of hose, and 1,500 
feet of suction hose. The total number of members of the fire companies, includ- 
ing active, honorary and contributing, was 16,000. Some of these companies 
were of great age. 

Beginning in 1832, when they first turned out to parade in honor of the 
Washington Centennial the fire companies thereafter, more or less regularly, 
paraded every three years, until 1852. The Firemen’s Processions were exciting 
and gorgeous pageants; colorful, active, and noisy, and an event looked forward 
to by the whole city with pleasant anticipations, although occasionally ending 
in disturbances between rival followers of certain companies. 

[Biblio—J. T. Scharf and Thompson Westcott’s “Hist. of Phila.’ (1884), Vol. III, pp. 
1883-1914, gives a complete list of the numerous companies, together with the dates of their 
founding.] 


FIRE DEPARTMENT—Among the reforms and improvements following 
the Consolidation of the City, in 1854, was the movement towards organizing 
the numerous volunteer fire-fighting agencies into a Fire Department. Prior to 
that time there was a lack of authority, and confusion, leading to disputes, fights 
and rowdyism, sometimes engaged in to the loss of valuable property while a 
fire raged. There was a Board of Directors, whose function was purely advisory, 
and supervision in the real sense, was entirely absent. On January 30, 1855, 
City Councils passed an ordinance that the fire department should consist of 
such regularly-organized enginé, hose and hook-and-ladder companies within the 
limits of the city, as should, within sixty days after the passage of the ordinance, 
express their willingness to comply with its provisions. 

The officers of the Department were a chief engineer, seven assistants, and 
a director for each company, who was to represent his company in the board of 
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directors of the fire department. This board was to ballot for three persons for 
chief and a like number from each of the seven fire districts for assistant engineers. 
From these names councils were to elect. Benjamin A. Shoemaker, of the United 
States Engine Company, was the first chief engineer elected (March, 1855); his 
name having been one of three selected by the board of directors; the others being 
Samuel P. Fearon, Schuylkill Hose Company; and T. H. Blake, of the Philadelphia 
Hose Company. An ordinance of December 29, 1870, provided for a Fire De- 
partment, whose members should be paid, and should be supervised by a Board 
of Fire Commissioners, who were to serve without compensation. All appoint- 
ments by the Commissioners were subject to confirmation by select council. 
Under the so-called city charter of 1887, the Fire Department, minus the fire 
commissioners, who were dropped from the organization, became the Bureau of 
Fire, and a part of the Department of Public Safety. The first chief engineer in 
the Fire Department, in 1871, when it became a part of the municipal govern- 
ment, was William H. Johnson. The paid Fire Department went into operation 
March 15, of the same year. 


FIRE EXTINGUISHING APPARATUS—Householders were first re- 
quired to equip their homes with such articles as leather buckets before the city 
authorities made any move towards providing any apparatus for extinguishing 
fires. The householders in 1696 were ordered to provide one bucket each for 
fire purposes, and four years later (1700), a new law raised this home equipment 
quota to two leather buckets. In 1718, Abraham Bickley offered the city a 
fire engine for fifty pounds, which the city fathers bought. It is believed Bickley, 
who was an alderman, had imported this machine from England; in any event, 
it was used for more than a century, being noted as in service in 1831. In 17209, 
George Claypoole was employed to keep the city’s fire engine in good repair, and 
give it monthly trials. He resigned in a month and was succeeded by Richard 
Armitt. His salary for this work was three pounds a year. In 1730, the city’s 
first large fire broke out on Fishbourn’s wharf, below Walnut Street. The city’s 
fire engine was found to be totally inadequate for the purpose, and shortly after- 
ward (April, 1730) the city authorized the purchase of two more fire engines, 
four hundred buckets, and twenty-five hooks. The citizens were thoroughly 
frightened and decided to establish a municipal fire fighting equipment. 

What was called a fire engine in those days was nothing more than a double- 
handled hand pump, connected with a box-like reservoir. Leather hose, of 
comparatively short length, was attached to the pump, and ended in a metal 
nozzle. The reservoir was filled with water, by hand; a long line of men and 
boys passing buckets of water from one to another and dumping it into the 
reservoir of the engine. Men manned the double handles and furnished the 
power to expel a stream, which others directed on the blazing building. This 
system was little improved upon for nearly a century, when, the highway pump 
was succeeded by the city’s water supply through a system of pipes, when fire 
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hoses were attached to fire hydrants, but the water was forced to desired heights 
by hand-worked fire engines, of a larger, and more powerful pattern. 


One of the new engines ordered in 1730 was made in Philadelphia, but 
another is said to have been from England, whence came also two hundred and 
fifty buckets. The hooks mentioned as part of the city’s equipment, were used 
for the purpose of tearing down frame houses that were in danger at a fire, and 
thus preventing the spread of flames. At this time (1731), the city’s three fire 
engines were stationed as follows: one at the Meeting House Yard, Second and 
High (Market) Streets; one at Francis Jones's lot, Front and Walnut Streets, and 
the old engine in a corner of the Baptist Meeting Yard, Second Street south of 








A HYDRAULION, 1820 
Showing How a Fire was Fought by This Improved Pumping Engine 


Arch. A few years later the city had seven fire ladders, one of them being kept 
under the eves of the butcher’s shambles on the south side of the Market House. 


Artisans in Philadelphia began to manufacture fire engines, and apparently 
no more of the latter were imported from England. Several of these manufacturers 
gained considerable reputation for their engines. In 1768, Richard Mason, whose 
place was in Second Street, near Vine, announced himself as the first to build 
engines here; but, one had been made here nearly forty years before by Anthony 
Nicholls. With the establishment of engine companies the number of engines ° 
was increased, because they were formed partly with a view to providing such 
necessary fire-fighting equipment 
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Engine companies also were provided with many fire buckets, all made of 
leather, and also short lengths of leather hose. The hose problem by the close 
of the eighteenth century began to be the most important one the firemen had 
to solve. Finally, in 1803, after experience at a disastrous fire in Sansom Street, 
the Philadelphia Hose Company was established especially to carry hose to fires. 
The association had six hundred feet of leather hose manufactured, had Patrick 
Lyon to design and build a hose carriage, and thus it became the first organization 
of its kind in the world. 

The hose problem was not solved. The hose burst, became unmanageable, 
and the ingenious mechanics of the city sought to invent a serviceable hose. In 
1811, there was an experimental committee appointed to find a remedy, the 
result of this was the invention of rivited leather hose, the product of James 
Sellers and Abraham L. Pennock. The Humane Fire Company is said to have 
introduced a canvas hose in 1794, but it was soon rendered useless by the means 
taken to insure its long life—it was steeped in salt pickle, and soon became a loss. 

James Sellers, in 1814, made the first improvement in fire engines, building 
one which was a combined engine and hose carriage, the hose being carried upon 
a reel, instead of being coiled up in the original box-like carriage. This was 
called a hydraulion—from the Latin hydra (water), and Greek Aulos (a pipe). 
Other fire engines were built by Merrick and Andrews, Perkins and Bacon, and 
by John Agnew. The first steam fire engine used by a Philadelphia fire company 
was the “FireFly,” which was built in New York, and was the property of the 
firm of Arthur Burnham and Gilroy. They placed it at the disposal of the 
Philadelphia Hose Company, in 1857. Within a few years steam engines almost 
outnumbered the older hand engines. In 1855, a large steam fire engine named the 
“Miles Greenwood,” was brought to Philadelphia, but it was judged a failure. 

In 1851, the Empire Hook and Ladder Company was formed, the first to 
specialize in this apparatus. Its lead was soon followed by half-a-dozen other 
companies for the same purpose. In the Pennsylvania Magazine, for December, 
1775, there is described and pictured an ingenious fire escape consisting of a 
high ladder and a tackle and basket. This apparatus afterward was in use by 
the Fame Fire Company. 

[Biblio—J. T. Scharf and Thompson Westcott, “Hist. of Phila.’’ (1884), Chapter XLVI, 
on Firemen, Fire Companies and Large Fires contains the best information available on the 
subject.] 


FIRE MARSHAL—In 1857, Mayor Vaux established what was known as 
the Fire Detective Police, a department of the municipal service which was 
ordered to consist of a chief, an assistant, ““who is an experienced builder,” and 
such officers as are necessary. High constable Alexander W. Blackburn was the 
first chief. The office soon became known as the Fire Marshal, and so continues. 
In 1860, the Marshal published “The Philadelphia Fire Marshal” Almanac and 
Underwriters’ Advertiser, which contained advice about fire protection, the 
laws against arson, and other appropriate material. 
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FIRE WORKS, EXHIBITIONS OF—In September, 1758, there was a pyro- 
technic display on the Delaware River opposite the city. Watson (“Annals’’) 
states that it was the first exhibition of fireworks seen here, and that it was in 
charge of Benjamin Loxley, an artillery officer. The occasion was the celebration 
of the reduction of Cape Breton by General Amherst, and the exhibition was 
intended as a spectacular representation of that engagement. There was a set 
piece representing a citadel, and on either side of it a tower. This was in the 
river. On the shore were other works to represent the French. The citadel 
approached to storm the works on shore—they sprung a mine and surrendered. 
Then succeeded rejoicings by a swarm of rockets from the towers. 

A great many years elapsed before Philadelphia had another great spectacle 
of this character, but on May 13, 1782, the Chevalier Luzerne, the French 
minister, formally announced to Congress the birth of the Dauphin of France. 
The city and Congress made it a day of rejoicing and a grand dinner for the 
minister. On July 15th, M. Luzerne returned the compliment by giving at his 
embassy, on Chestnut Street, west of Sixth, a splendid fete. A temporary 
banquet room was built east of his residence and extended to Sixth Street. In 
the evening, on the lot on the opposite side of Chestnut Street, now covered by 
the Public Ledger Building, he provided a special pyrotechnic display for his 
fifteen hundred guests and the populace generally. The fireworks which were 
arranged by Jean Laugeay, a Frenchman, who had given an exhibition here in 
1781, and who in 1782, gave a display in the State House Yard, and the 4th of 
July, 1787, another pyrotechnic exhibition at Reade’s Center House. The 
admission price to the latter was 7s. 6d., although the display in the State House 
Yard was seen for a dollar. 

In September, 1794, Michael Ambroise & Co., who announced themselves 
as “fire-workers, painters and mechanicians,” erected an amphitheatre in Mul- 
berry (Arch) Street, between Eighth and Ninth Streets, and regularly gave dis- 
plays. “The taking of the Bastile” was one of their famed spectacles. These 
Frenchmen remained there several years, evidently with success, but their his- 
toric claim lies in the fact that in August, 1796, they exhibited the first inflam- 
mable gas seen in this country. This was the first gas-light seen on this side of 
the ocean. In February of the same year they gave an emblematic display of 
fireworks in honor of the general peace of the world. 

From that time onward Philadelphia has had many notable pyrotechnic 
exhibitions—notably during the Centennial Exposition of 1876, and more or less 
regularly on the recurrence of the Fourth of July. Fireworks have been manu- 
factured in Philadelphia until recent years, when the manufacturers of these 
dangerous materials were compelled to remove their factories to suburban sites, 
several fatal explosions inspiring the law which banned them in the city. 


FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH—It was declared by the Rev. Dr. P. 5. Henson, 
in his historical sketch of the Philadelphia Baptist Association, in 1876, that in 
the year 1682, there was only one Baptist in Pennsylvania and that one “a little 
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girl just come from Wales, and her name was Mary Davies.” Other Baptists 
must have rapidly followed her into the province, for in 1684, the Rev. Thomas 
Dungan, of Rhode Island, where the first Baptist Church in America was estab- 
lished in 1639, organized a congregation at Cold Springs, near Bristol, in Bucks 
County. This church did not long survive, but in 1687 another Baptist Church 
was established at Pennepek, Lower Dublin Township, which was in Phila- 
delphia County, by Elias Keach. Keach began to preach elsewhere and estab- 
lished what might be called missions. One of these was in Philadelphia, and the 
place where the first services were held has not been recorded. In 1695, however, , 
the pastor of this little flock in Philadelphia, Rev. John Watts, by an arrange- 
ment with the Presbyterians, began to preach in the Barbadoes Store (q. v.), at 
the northwest corner of Second and Chestnut Streets, on alternate Sundays. 


John Holme (q. v.), who arrived from England, in 1686, is credited with’ 
having been the first Baptist in Philadelphia, and it is more than likely he was 
responsible for the establishment of the first church here, although when the: 
congregation at the Barbadoes Store left there, in 1698, it numbered nine persons. 
There was organized the first church, and in its organization some trouble arose 
with the Presbyterians who seemed to desire the store for themselves. The 
Baptists then retired, and went to Anthony Morris’s brew house, “under the 
bank, and near the dock” (in King, now Water Street, near Dock Creek, now 
Dock Street). 


The first church congregation continued to meet there until March 15, 
1707, when they went to the meeting house of the Keithians, who had broken 
away from the Society of Friends, and had erected a frame building, on the west 
side of Second Street, south of Arch. In 1731, a larger meeting-house, built of 
brick, supplanted the old building on the same site. In 1762, this gave way to 
a larger edifice, and in 1808 this, too, was enlarged. 


The first church continued to occupy the site until 1857, when a large and 
handsome brown stone church was erected at the northwest corner of Broad and 
Arch Streets. In 1900, the present edifice was opened at the southeast corner 
of Seventeenth and Sansom Streets.—See BARBADOES STORE; GrorGE KEITH. 


[Biblio—J. T. Scharf and Thompson Westcott, “Hist. of Phila.’ (1884), Chap. XXXVII_] 
FIRST CITY TROOP—See First Troop, PHiLtADELPHIA City CAVALRY. 


FIRST-DAY OR SUNDAY-SCHOOL SOCIETY—The full title of this 
organization, which established the first Sunday-Schools in this country, was. 
The Society for the Institution’ and Support of First-Day or Sunday-Schools in 
the City of Philadelphia and the Districts of Southwark and the Northern 
Liberties. It was founded by a group of Philadelphia philanthropists, on Decem- 
ber 19, 1790. Among the dozen who attended this meeting for organization 
were: Bishop White, Dr. Benjamin Rush, Mathew Carey, Joseph Sharpless, and 
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Thomas Pim Cope. Bishop White was the first president, and Mathew Carey 
the secretary. The Preamble to the Constitution stated its mission in these 
words: 

“Whereas, the good education of youth is of the first importance to society, 
and numbers of children, the offspring of indigent parents, have not proper 
opportunities of instruction previous to their being apprenticed to trades: 

“And whereas, Among the youth of every large city various instances occur 
on the first day of the week, called Sunday, a day which ought to be devoted to 
religious improvement, being employed for the worst purposes, the depravation 
of morals and manners; it is therefore the opinion of the subscribers that the 
establishment of First-Day or Sunday-Schools in the City and Liberties would 
be of essential advantage to the rising generation,” etc. The children were 
taught spelling, reading and writing; the reading of those who were capable, to 
be in the Bible. Three schools were established. One in Cherry Street above 
Sixth; the Southwark School, at No. 33 German Street; and that in the Northern 
Liberties on Coates (now Fairmount Avenue) Street at Second, next to the First 
Presbyterian Church of the Northern Liberties. The latter school was opened 
in 1808. In 1824, with the Adult and Sunday-School Union, it became the 
American Sunday-School Union (q. v.). 


FIRST PENNY SAVINGS BANK—Juniper and Chestnut Streets, branch 
at Twenty-first and Bainbridge Streets. Founded in 1888 by John Wanamaker, 
largely as one of the numerous social welfare projects inaugurated successfully, 
under the auspices of Bethany Presbyterian Church. A branch in the Liberty 
Building was opened in October, 1919, and the present building was occupied 
in 1920. On January 1, 1932, the First Penny Saving Fund was merged with 
the Western Saving Fund, and is now a branch of the latter institution —See 
BETHANY PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 


FIRST PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH—This is the parent church of Pres- 
byterians in Philadelphia, the congregation having been originally formed in 
1698, and worshipped in the Barbadoes Store, at Second and Chestnut Streets. 
In 1704, the congregation erected its first church on Market Street, east of Third. 
The building was replaced in 1793 by an Ionic structure, which, in turn was 
abandoned in 1822, when the building at Seventh Street and Washington Square, 
also Ionic in character, was opened. Among the ministers who preached to the 
congregations was the Rev. John Ewing, provost of the University of Pennsylvania 

In 1930, the congregation combined with Calvary Presbyterian Church, 
Locust Street above Fifteenth, and the old edifice in Washington Square was 
closed—See BarsBaposs Store; Rev. JoHN Ewine; JoHN Havitanp. 


FIRST TROOP, PHILADELPHIA CITY CAVALRY—Armory, Twenty- 
third Street north of Chestnut. Founded in 1774, by twenty-six gentlemen, “for 
the defense of the rights of their threatened country.” During the Revolutionary 
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War it was an active organization, present at several important engagements, 
and serving from 1776 to 1783. At times the troop served as bodyguard to 
Washington, who complimented the organization for its loyal and efficient serv- 
ices. The troop has taken part in every war of the United States as an organ- 
ization, except the Mexican War, but in that conflict its members individually 
saw service. In the European War, for the first time, the troop lost its identity, 
as did every other independent or state organization. Prior to the National 
Army Act, the First City Troop formed part of the Pennsylvania National 
Guard Regiment of Cavalry. The organization has acted as escort to every 
President of the United States who has visited Philadelphia while in office, and 
has escorted every distinguished visitor to the city until it went into the European 
War. It has been a time-honored custom of the troop to parade on November 
17th, each year, the anniversary of its founding, and on Washington’s Birthday 
each year. The troop was incorporated in 1863.—See ARMoRIES. 


FISHING IN THE SCHUYLKILL—In early days, the Schuylkill River was 
renowned for the large numbers of fish to be caught in it. It was in the days 
when the city was founded the seasonal abode of salmon, shad, perch, rockfish, 
and cat-fish. J. F. Watson (“Annals”) mentions that Godfrey Schronk, a well- 
known fisherman, who lived at the Falls of Schuylkill, and in his youth caught 
fish for the St. David’s Fishing Company there, often caught, with his dip-net 
3,000 catfish in one night. The perch and rockfish were numerous and large. 
Shad was caught at the Falls as late as 1821, the year the Fairmount Dam was 
built. The Dam, of course, put an end,to all migrating fish above it, and its 
erection caused the State in Schuylkill Fishing Company to remove its “Castle” 
from a point a little below Sedgeley, to Rambo’s Rock, some distance down the 
river, opposite Bartram’s Garden. The advent of the gas works, oil refinery, 
and manufacturing establishments, in later years put an end to fishing in that 
stream, excepting under the Fairmount Dam, where small fish were caught in 
dip-nets. 


FISH MARKET—From very early days of the city a fish market occupied 
the middle of Market Street between Water Street and the Delaware River. In 
1816, an entirely new shed replaced the one that stood there for about a century. 
This last shed was removed in 1860. 


“FISH TOWN’’—See CampInNcrToNn. 


FIVE O'CLOCK CLUB—One of the famed dining clubs of Philadelphia 
which has a national reputation. Organized in 1883, as one of the successors of 
the Thursday Club, which, founded in 1880, after two years of activity had 
come virtually to an end through the loss of some of its brightest, wittiest lights. 
who seceded. The Five O'Clock Club received its name from its original custom 
of sitting down to dinner at that hour in the evening. It was organized by a 
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group of popular journalists, theatrical, business and professional men. Its 
dinners were held monthly during the winter season, and some of the most 
prominent men in the country have been guests at its board. The dinners 
usually were held at the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel. 

[Biblio—J. Hampton Moore,. “History of the Five O’Clock Club” (Phila., 1891).] 


FIVE POINTS—A section in the 35th Ward. Formerly a village at the 
intersection of Castor’s Road, Oxford Road and Dark Run Road, northeast of 
Frankford. 


FLAG AND COLORS, CITY—Prior to the adoption of the present city 
colors and flag, in 1895, it was customary to use the city arms painted upon a 
white circle in a blue ground. The Rev. Dr. Henry C. McCook, becoming inter- 
ested in the lack of unanimity on the subject, made an independent study of the 
arms, and reported the city colors, taken from the arms, were blue and golden 
yellow. He also suggested a flag of blue with a band of yellow in the middle. 
His suggestions were accepted by the City Councils. 

The Ordinance of March 27, 1895, provided that the following shall be the 
form, devices and colors of the Civic Flag, the City Ensign and the Pennant of 
the City of Philadelphia. 

The colors in the several forms shall be azure blue and golden yellow. 

The Civic Flag, or Standard of the City, shall be as follows: Material shall 
be American-made bunting or silk of the colors designated, 10 feet in length and 
6 feet in width, or in proportion thereto, The same shall be parted vertically 
(per pale) in three equal parts, the first and third to be azure blue and the second, 
or middle pale, golden yellow. Upon the latter pale shall be emblazoned the 
City Arms, as borne upon the City Seal, established by the Ordinances of Coun- 
cils of February 14, 1874. 

The City Ensign, or Merchant Flag, shall be composed and parted the same 
as the Civic Flag, except that instead of the entire City Arms there shall be 
emblazoned upon the central pale of the crest of the City Arms, surrounded by 
thirteen five-pointed azure stars in a circle whose diameter shall be four-fifths of 
the width of the pale. Length of fly, 6 feet; depth of hoist, 4 feet 6 inches, or 
in proportion thereto. 

The City Pennant shall be a triangular piece of yellow bunting, 5 feet in 
length by 4 feet in width, or in proportion thereto. In the center thereof shall 
be a blue triangular field, 2 feet in width and 3 feet in length, upon which shall 
be displayed the crest of the City Arms and a circle of golden stars, as borne 
upon the City Ensign. 

The City Streamer shall be of the colors indicated, 2 feet in width and 15 
feet in length, more in proportion thereto. The blue shall be next to the staff, 
and shall be in length one-fourth the length of the streamer, and shall bear upon 
the center the city crest. 


FLOAT CREEK—See Hott Creek. 
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FLOATING BATH HOUSES—Sometime after the close of the War of 1812, 
a floating bath house was anchored at Windmill Island in the Delaware River. 
In 1818, this island came into the possession of John Smith, and he established 
a floating bath house at the island, then called Smith’s Island (q. v.). The guide 
book called “Philadelphia in 1824,” refers to this establishment in these words: 
“A large bath house is anchored in the Delaware, opposite Market Street, dur- 
ing the summer season—boats receive visitors at Market Street wharf.” This 
floating bath succeeded an earlier one on the northern part of the island, which 
was conducted by a man named Coglan. In the 1830 edition of the guide book, 
it would appear that the floating bath had given way to one of more sub- 
stantial character. In that year, ferry boats ran from Chestnut Street wharf to 
the island. About 1875, a large floating bathing establishment was anchored in 
the Schuylkill River below the dam, and tied up to the water works park. This 
bath house was in operation for about twenty years, the multiplication of munic- 
ipal bath houses in various parts of the city rendering it obsolete. In June, 1882, 
public bath houses were opened at Almond Street wharf, Delaware River; South 
Street wharf, Schuylkill—See Pusiic Swimmine Poots. 


FLOATING BRIDGES—From the time of the Revolution when they re- 
placed ferries, until well along in the nineteenth century, there were floating 
bridges across the Schuylkill at Philadelphia. The first one was at Market 
Street, where General Putnam built a pontoon bridge at what had been the 
Middle Ferry. This was built in 1776, and after the Battle of Brandywine, in 
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1777, was taken up and stored. After the British had evacuated the city, the 
bridge was replaced and during a flood, it was carried away March 15, 1804. 

The British during their occupation laid a floating or pontoon bridge at the 
Lower (Gray’s) Ferry. It remained in use until 1789, when it was carried off by 
the swollen river. Quickly rebuilt, it was in use until 1838, when the Philadelphia, © 
Wilmington and Baltimore Railroad Company erected a permanent bridge at 
that point.—See Ferries. 


FLOATING CHURCH—This edifice, known as the Church of the Re- 
deemer, was moored at Dock Street wharf, Delaware River, between 1847, when 
it was opened, and 1851, when the pier was leased for commercial purposes. Then 
it was towed over to the Camden side of the river where it served a small con- 
gregation for several years, but was consumed by a fire one Christmas morning. 
The church was under the direction of the Churchman’s Missionary Association 
for Seamen, which was connected with the Protestant Episcopal Church. The 
attending clergyman at the start was the Rev. Richard S. Trapier. Three years 
later a similar Floating Church was introduced to New York City, but os 
Philadelphia structure is believed to have been the first. 


‘“FLOREPHA”’—Pen-name of Mrs. Sarah Ewing Hall (1761-1830), who 
contributed to the Port Folio—See “‘ConsTANTIA.” 


FLOWER, ENOCH—The first English schoolmaster in Pennsylvania, was 
called upon to conduct the first public school in Philadelphia in December, 1683, 
a year after the town had been settled by William Penn’s followers. At a 
meeting of the Provincial Council on December 26, 1683, at which the Proprietor 
presided, according to the minutes, “The Governor and Provincial Council, 
having taken into consideration the necessity there is of a schoolmaster for the 
instruction of sober education of youth in the town of Philadelphia, sent for 
Enoch Flower, an inhabitant of the said town, who, for twenty years past hath 
been exercised in that care and employment in England, to whom, having commu- 
nicated their minds, he embraced it upon these following terms: To learn to 
read English, 4s. by the quarter; to learn to read and write, 6s. by the quarter; 
to learn to read and write and cast accounts, 8s. by the quarter; for boarding a 
scholar—that is to say, diet, washing, lodging, and schooling—ten pounds for 
one whole year.” 

It is not known where Flower opened his school, but a small thoroughfare 
from Front to Second Street was named Flower’s Alley, in 1696, according to 
Gabriel Thomas, and the school probably was close by. Flower is listed among 
the first purchasers, having purchased 2,000 acres on July 11, 1681. He is also 
shown in Reed’s “Explanation of the Map of the City and Liberties of Phila- 
delphia” (1774), as owner of a lot on High (Market) Street, above Fifth Street. - 
He was a native of Corsham, in the county of Wilts, England, and is described 
as “Barber,” by Reed, although referred to by the Provincial Council Minutes as 
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a schoolmaster. His school was in operation about half a dozen years, when it 
was succeeded, in 1689, by the Public Grammar School, established by the 
Monthly Meeting of Friends——See EpucaTion; Frrenps’ ScHoom.. 


Biblio— ‘Col. Rec.,” I, p. 91; Reed’s ““Map” (1774) Reprint, 1870.] 


FONT HILL—Country-seat of General Thomas Mifflin, was on the east 
side of Ridge Road, just above the Falls of Schuylkill. He is said to have built 
it just before the Revolutionary War. Subsequently it was occupied by Algernon 
Roberts, and about the middle of the last century by Andrew McMakin, pub- 
lisher of the Weekly Courier. About 1854, it was transformed into a beer brew- 
ery by Bergdoll and Psotta. The building was torn down about 1895 and 
dwellings erected on the site. 


FORD ROAD—Traces of this road still may be found on the west side of 
the Schuylkill River, almost opposite Strawberry Mansion. It received its name 
in the eighteenth century from having been one of the roads leading to Robin 
Hood Ford, which was at a point directly south of Laurel Hill Cemetery, and 
which received its name from a tavern, whose sign was ornamented with a 
picture of Robin Hood.—See Rosin Hoop Forp; Ferries. 


FOREIGN TRAVELERS, NOTABLE, WHO VISITED PHILADEL- 
PHIA—Travel in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries was inconvenient, 
costly, and sufficiently dangerous to require courage. The most dangerous part 
of travel for Europeans visiting America was the crossing of the Atlantic. How- 
ever, this part of the New World did occasionally attract adventurers, and some 
of them were inspired to write books. It is of interest to note that Pennsyl- 
vania—and that means Philadelphia and its neighborhood—appeared to attract 
a big share of attention, due probably to the reputation the Province had made, 
under the liberal charter of its founder, William Penn. Also, Philadelphia was 
a center of enterprise, owing to the efforts of Benjamin Franklin; and during the 
middle of the eighteenth century, the unofficial capital of the Colonies. 

One of the earliest travelers to visit us and later write about his travels was 
the self-styled ‘King of the Beggars,” Bamflylde Moore Carew (q. v.), who 
came first in 1739 and again a few years later. In 1748, the Swedish botanist, 
Peter Kalm, visited Philadelphia and other parts of the eastern seaboard, and 
from his book Europe learned a great deal of the natural and political history of 
Pennsylvania; and later Pennsylvania historians have been much indebted. His 
book, “Travels in North America,” was first printed in Latin in Sweden and 
translated into other languages. The first in English, was in 1770-71. 

The Rev. Andrew Burnaby, Vicar of Greenwich, England, visited the 
American Colonies in 1759, and upon his return published “Travels Through 
the Middle Settlements of North America.” 

Gottlieb Mittelberger, who was described as organist and German school- 
master, exercised his two professions in Pennsylvania from 1750 to 1754. His 
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PRINCE OF WALES IN THE ACADEMY OF MUSIC, 1860 
His Royal Highness is the First Figure to the Right 
(670) From a Contemporary Cut 
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book on his travels is published in Frankfort and Leipsiz, in 1756. Its title was 
“Reisenach Pennsylvanien im Jahr, 1750.’ Several of the French officers who 
came over to join in the Revolutionary War, and who visited Philadelphia, pub- 
lished books, upon their return to France. During 1780-82, the Marquis de 
Chastellux left descriptions of Philadelphia as it appeared to him in 1780; the Abbe 
Robin, who was a chaplain in a French Regiment, was here in 1781, and de- 
scribed the city in his book, “New Travels in North America.” The unfortu- 
nate Girondist, who wasa victim of the guillotine, J. P. Brissot de Warville, was 
here in 1788. He, too, when he returned to France, wrote, “New Travels in 
the United States of America.” He devoted a large part of this work to Phila- 
delphia; indeed, it might be said, this city was the chief attraction to him. An 
American edition of the London translation was published in New York, 1792. 
His book was first issued in Paris, in 1791. The Duke de la Rochefoucalde- 
Laincourt was in the United States in 1795-97, and spent a good deal of his time 
in Philadelphia, which he found “contains more than any other persons who 
cultivate letters or the sciences, and whose society is extremely interesting when 
those subjects are discussed.” 


Robert Sutcliffe, an English Quaker, traveled extensively here in 1804-06, 
and dying in 1811 after having brought his family over to settle here, his manu- 
script of “Travels in Some Parts of North America” were published in 1812. 
A valuable picture of many places of the country in its early years as a Republic, 
is given in Charles William Jansen’s “Stranger in America” (1807), most of the 
plates in which are of Philadelphia views. Henry Wansey, an English mill 
owner, came over to view the new nation in 1794, and two years later was 
published his “Journal of an Excursion to the United States,” in which Phila- 
delphia, as the Capital, received a great deal of his attention. 


Among other notable foreigners who visited Philadelphia, some of whom 
left their comments in books, were Lieut. Francis Hall, 1815-17; Baron Von 
Humboldt, 1804; Thomas Moore, 1804; Capt. Thomas Hamilton, an English 
officer, 1832-33; Mrs. Frances Trollope, August, 1830, her book “Domestic 
Manners of the Americans” (1832), like that of Capt. Hall, who was here in 
1827, caused some resentment on the part of Americans; Captain Frederick 
Marryat, 1838-39; Charles Lydell, the British geologist, 1841; Charles Dickens 
(q. v.), 1842, and again in 1868; William Chambers, the Edinburgh publisher, in 
1854; William M. Thackeray (q. v.), in 1853, and again in 1856; H. R. H. Albert 
Edward, Prince of Wales, afterward King Edward VII, was here in October, 
1860; the first Japanese embassy to this country, stopped at the Continental 
Hotel, in June, 1860—see JAPANESE Tommy; in December, 1871, the Grand Duke 
Alexis, of Russia, was entertained; Dom Pedro, II, Emperor of Brazil, in July, 
1876, was a conspicuous figure at the opening of the Centennial Exhibition in 
that year; Li Hung Chang, the great Viceroy of China, spent a day in Phila- 
delphia, in September, 1896; he was on his way back to China, from the corona- 
tion of the Russian Tsar, Nicholas IJ; Prince Henry, of Prussia, was a visitor 
in March, 1902; Marshal Joffre, of France, visited the city for a few hours, May 
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4, 1917; Cardinal Mercier, the heroic primate of Belgium, visited the city for 
several days in September, 1919; Albert, King of the Belgians, with Queen 
Elizabeth and Prince Leopold, were here for a brief visit on October 27, 1919; 
Queen Marie, of Roumania, with the Princess Eleana, made a brief stay in Phila- 
delphia to attend the Sesqui-Centennial Exposition on October 21, 1926; and 
H. I. H. Prince Takamatan, of Japan, and his princess, were here on April 21, 
1931. Talleyrand, the Bishop of Autan, and subsequently a great figure under 
Napoleon, as Duke of Talleyrand-Perigord, was in Philadelphia for a short 
time in 1794, and is said to have dwelt at Second Street and Drinker’s Alley; 
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LI HUNG CHANG LEAVING INDEPENDENCE HALL 
Mayor Warwick is Assisting Him. The Man at the Extreme Left, in the Derby, is 


William Mannix Who Hoaxed the World by Forging a Diary of Li. . 

in 1798, the Duke of Orleans, afterwards King Louis Philippe, of France, and 
his brother, were in business on Fourth Street, south of Walnut. In the Direc- 
tory for that year they are set down as: “D’Orleans, Messrs., Merchants, near 
100 South Fourth Street.” -Isaac Weld, Jr., of Dublin, spent the winter of 
1795-96 in and around Philadelphia, and his book, “Travels Through the States 
of North America and the Provinces of Upper and Lower Canada,” was pub- | 
lished in 1798. King David Kalakana I, of the Sandwich Islands, came here 
September 26, 1881, and was lodged at the Continental Hotel. For visits of 
great foreign actors, see Acrors AND ActiING.—See KossuTH. 
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FORNEY, JOHN WEISS—(1817-1881), journalist, traveler and author, 
was a native of Lancaster, Pennsylvania. At thirteen he entered the office of 
the Lancaster Journal, and learned the business of printing and publishing a. 
newspaper. He wasa practical printer, and became one of the foremost editors in 
Pennsylvania. He purchased the Lancaster Intelligencer, and afterwards the 
Journal combining them as Intelligencer and Journal. In 1845, he sold his news- 
paper and went to Philadelphia, to become Surveyor of the Port. He bought 
half-interest in the Pennsylvanian, the leading Democratic newspaper of the city, 
retaining it until 1853. From 1851 to 1856, he was Clerk of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, in Washington; and again in 1859-1861; from 1861 to 1868 he was 
Secretary of the United States Senate. In 1856, he withdrew from political 
office to devote his time to reorganizing the Democratic Party and as chairman 
of the Democratic Executive Committee of Pennsylvania he was able to inspire 
and accomplish the nomination of his friend, James Buchanan, for the Presidency. 
Buchanan was elected, but Forney was offered a foreign post which he declined 
and again turned his attention to journalism. On August 1, 1857, he issued the 
first number of The Press (Philadelphia), which he continued to edit and publish 
until 1877, when he sold it to Calvin Wells. In 1871, he was appointed Collector 
of the Port of Philadelphia, but retired within a year. In 1878, he established 
a weekly paper, The Progress, which he continued to publish until his death. In 
1874, he went to Europe as Commissioner of the Centennial Exposition. Mr. 
Forney was an attractive writer, and many of his writings afterwards were col- 
lected into volumes. Among these books were: “Anecdotes of Public Men” 
2 vols., 1873-1881); “A Centennial Commissioner in Europe” (1876); “The 
New Nobility, A Story of England and America” (1881). 

[Biblio—The Proof-Sheet, March, 1871, containing “The Press of Phila.,”’ by E. H. Mun- 


day; R. F. Nichols, article on Forney in “Dict. of Amer. Biog.”” (Vol. VI, N. Y., 1931); J. T. 
Scharf and Thompson Westcott, “Hist. of Phila.” (Vol. III, p. 2026).] 


FORREST, EDWIN—(1806-1872), tragedian, was born at 51 George 
Street, Southwark (now South American Street), on March 9, 1806, the son of 
William and Rebecca (Lammon) Forrest. His father who was Scotch, was a 
clerk in the Bank of the United States. His mother was of German descent. 
As a boy he was devoted to acting, and while a mere lad, although large for his 
years, established an Amateur Dramatic Society and later appeared with one of 
these organizations in the Old Southwark Theatre——See Dramatic Asso- 
craTions. He was regularly apprenticed successively to a printer, a cooper, and 
a shipchandler before he was thirteen. On November 27, 1820, he made his 
first appearance on the regular stage, at the Walnut Street Theatre, then tem- 
porarily under the management of Warren and Wood. He appeared in the 
usual character selected by ambitious youthful actors, Young Norval, in the 
tragedy, “Douglas.” He was then fourteen. After two more professional 
appearances, in the summer of 1821, he made his first effort as a manager, taking 
the Prune (Locust) Street Theatre, where he gave a successful appearance as 
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Richard The Third. In 1822, he went to Pittsburg as a strolling actor and played 
with Collins @ Jones’s Company in Ohio and Kentucky, playing intermittently 
for some months in Lexington and Cincinnati. In the latter city, he appeared in 
black face, giving an imitation of “Jim Crow.” He continued his strolling as 
far as New Orleans, where in 1824, he became a member of James H. Caldwell’s 
Company, playing the southern and western circuits. He was for a time a mem- 
ber of Sol Smith’s Company in the West, but in a fit of pique at Smith for not 
engaging him after he had signed with Caldwell, he joined a small circus as an 
acrobat. In 1825, he returned North and joined a stock company in Albany, 
N. Y., where he supported Edmund Kean, who became his great inspiration. 
His last appearance as a stock actor was in the Bowery Theatre in 1826, where 
in November he appeared as Othello, which became the turning point in his 
career. He made a brilliant impression, and then became a star. In 1834, he 
went to Europe where he traveled considerably, from Paris to Moscow, Con- 
stantinople (Istanbul), then into Asia Minor, back to Italy and then to England. 
He was absent two years, and during the time he did not act, but sought to 
widen his field of knowledge. 

In September, 1836, he returned to the United States and to the stage, appear- 
ing in the Walnut Street Theatre as Damon, and the receipts during his engage- 
ment were the largest ever known at the time. His reception was tremendous 
in its enthusiasm, and he was immediately heralded as the greatest American 
tragedian. He went to England the same year, making his first appearance before 
an English audience at Drury Lane Theatre, London, where he appeared as 
Spartacus, in Dr. Bird’s tragedy, “The Gladiator.” In 1845, on his second visit 
to Europe, he hissed Macready, in an Edinburgh Theatre, and laid the founda- 
tion for a bitter partisan struggle. This finally resulted in the fatal Astor Place 
Riot in New York City, in 1848, when the British tragedian was acting in this 
country. 

During his visit to England in the years 1836-37, on a professional tour, 
Forrest was married to Miss Catharine Sinclair, in St. Paul’s Church, Convent 
Garden, London. As Mrs. Forrest and her family had been friends of Macready, 
she declined to have the latter banished from her reception, and this provoked 
a breach between them, which quickly led to the divorce court, resulting after 
a sensational trial, in a victory for Mrs. Forrest who was given the verdict with 
alimony at three thousand dollars a year, and Forrest was debarred from marry- 
ing again. In 1857, the Governor, and other officers of California, as well as 
members of the legislature of that state, signed a letter inviting Forrest to visit 
the Golden Gate. He declined owing to the difficulties of reaching the west 
coast, but, in 1866, he relented, and made the trip. He closed his dramatic 
career in the Globe Theatre, Boston, on April 2, 1872, when he appeared as 
Richelieu. 

Forrest was ill, but recovered sufficiently to make the trip to his Philadelphia 
home, to his mansion at the southwest corner of Broad and Master Streets. 
Upon his recovery, he attempted to give dramatic readings, the first in the Acad- 
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emy of Music. They were not successful, for all the old virility, force and fire 
were gone. His last appearance as a reader was in Tremont Temple, Boston, 
December 7, 1872. He reached home on December gth, and on December 12th, 
he was found dead in bed, evidently from apoplexy. He was buried in a vault 
in the yard of St. Paul’s Episcopal Church. By will he provided for the estab- 
lishment and support of a home for aged actors. This originally was opened in 
his country house at Holmesburg, but the property was sold a few years ago 
and a new home purchased at Forty-ninth Street and Parkside Avenue.—See 
ARCH STREET THEATRE; WALNUT STREET THEATRE. 
[Biblio—W. R. Alger, “Life of Edwin Forrest’’ (2 vols., 1877); James Rees, ““The Life of 
Edwin Forrest’’ (Phila., 1874); Lawrence Barrett, “Edwin Forrest,” American Actor Series 
(Bost., 1881); pamphlets on ““The Forrest Divorce Case” (1852); ““Account of the Terrific and 


Fatal Riot at the N. Y. Astor Place Opera House” (1849); W. P. Eaton’s article on Forrest, 
in “Dict. of Amer. Biog.,”’ Vol. VI (N. Y., 1931).] 


FORREST, THOMAS—(1747-1825), soldier, dramatist, and member of 
Congress, was born in Philadelphia, a son of William and Sarah Forrest, who 
appear to have been of Quaker families. Thomas did not align himself with the 
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Friends, but he requested that the Philadelphia Monthly Meeting record the 
births of his three children. He was married in Christ Church to Ann Whit- 
paine, April 28, 1770. Asa young man he was a dashing character, much given 
to practical joking, and, in 1767, wrote a comic opera, entitled, “The Disappoint- 
ment,” which was announced for presentation at the Southwark Theatre, April 
2oth of that year. Owing to the introduction of several local characters, who 
could easily be identified, the piece was withdrawn, and the satire printed. The 
whole city read it and laughed over it, but Forrest thought it wise to be unknown 
in connection with it, so the play was attributed to Andrew Barton, a nom de 
plume. The play was enlarged, and reprinted many years later (1796). Forrest’s 
authorship rests upon a statement written upon the copy of the first edition, in 
the Ridgway Branch of the Philadelphia Library. Watson, the annalist, also 
mentions Forrest as the author, and gives some evidence to support it. “The 
Disappointment” was the first American play to be announced for performance 
and actually put in rehearsal. During the Revolution, Forrest served five years. 
In 1776, he organized a company of scouts who are said to have attired themselves 
as Indians. In the spring of 1776, he was commissioned Captain of a Company 
of Marines for the floating battery in the Delaware. In October of the same 
year, he was commissioned Captain of the Second Company of Proctor’s Artillery. 
The following year he became Major in Proctor’s Regiment, and in 1778 pro- 
moted to rank of Lieutenant-Colonel, which he held until his resignation in 
October, 1781. After the war he became a note broker, on Market Street, be- 
tween Fourth and Fifth Streets. About 1796, he retired to Germantown on his 
estate, “Pomona Grove,” next to the Upper Burying Ground. He was twice 
elected to Congress, serving from 1819 to 1823. He was unsuccessful in the 
election of 1822, and died March 20, 1825. 


[Biblio.—G. O. Seibhamer, ““Hist. of the American Theatre,’’ Vol. I (Phila., 1888); J. Jack- 
son, “Market Street, Phila.”’ (1918); J. F. Watson, “Annals of Phila.’ (Vol. I, 1884).] 


FORT BEVERSREDE—This post was built in 1633, by the Dutch settlers 
on the east bank of the Schuylkill River, near its mouth. Fort Beversrede, so 
far as known, was the first building of any kind constructed by Europeans within 
the bounds of the future city of Philadelphia. It was erected upon ground pur- 
chased of the Indians by Arent Corssen, the Dutch Commissary at Fort Nassau, 
probably in 1633. Upon that territory Fort Beversrede was built. Exactly when 
is not known. Probably soon after the purchase, as one of the reasons for buying 
the Schuylkill lands was that it was a place remarkably well situated, and named 
thus on account of the beaver trade which was carried on there very briskly 
with the natives and wild Indians. The sale of Corssen was confirmed by Indian 
chiefs, in 1648, at Fort Beversrede, which must therefore have been built before 
that time. The situation of Beversrede is supposed to have been on the east 
bank of the Schuylkill River, within the limits of the present Twenty-sixth 
Ward of Philadelphia, in the old district of Passyunk, upon the east bank, on a 
bold shore above the Penrose Ferry bridge, where it would command the stream 
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called the Minquas, or Mingo, which was connected with the series of streams 
that flowed out of and between Darby and Bow Creeks. Beversrede was a 
palisaded fort, with an armament of great guns. The Swedish Governor, John 
Printz, in 1648, took the curious method of rendering Fort Beversrede unimpor- 
tant, by building in front of it, on the Schuylkill, a house about thirty to thirty- 
five feet long by twenty feet broad. This obstruction made Beversrede harmless. 

In 1648, Alexander Boyer, who commanded there, wrote that Beversrede 
was garrisoned with only six men who were in good health and able to make 
defense, and that with that fort he was expected to defend two forts, Nassau 
being the other.—See GripsHoLM. 


FORT MIFFLIN—On the west bank of the Delaware below the mouth 
of the Schuylkill River. This is the only fortification in Philadelphia, but bears 
only few traces of its original use. It was built in 1774. During the Revolution, 
the fortification was known as Mud Fort, and the island on which it stood, Mud 
Island. The fort was besieged in 1779. Between 1798-1806 the old fort was 
replaced by what was then a modern engineering work, and it was occupied by 
_ United States troops until about forty years ago. At the time of the Spanish- 
American War, the old place was remodeled, and buildings erected within the 
enclosure. These are still used as a magazine for the Philadelphia Navy Yard. 
During the World War a shell loading plant was in operation there. 

In August, 1918, the President, by proclamation, took 160 acres of land in 
the Fortieth Ward, adjoining the Fort, and in June, 1919, announcement was 
made that the Fort was to be enlarged and modernized, which was not carried 
out.—See British OccupATION; CANNON-BALL House; Mup Istanp. 


“FORT RITTENHOUSE’’—The “Fort Rittenhouse Affair,” as it was 
called, began during the Revolution and ended in 1809. It grew out of a prize 
ship award. The State Admiralty Court made an award giving one-fourth the 
value of the prize money to the men who actually captured the British Ship 
Active. The sailors appealed to Congress, which reversed the finding of the 
Admiralty Court. At the time of the death of David Rittenhouse, who was 
treasurer of Pennsylvania, in 1796, the case was still in the United States Courts, 
which were non-existent when the case began. As treasurer, Rittenhouse had 
to hold the fourth part of the money which the State Court had awarded the 
Commonwealth. He invested the money while awaiting a final decision. After 
his death his daughters, Mrs. Sargeant and Mrs. Waters, his executors, were 
ordered to pay the money into the State Treasury. The District Court of the 
United States ordered it to be paid to the sailors who had been adjudged the 
rightful owners of the prize money, then (1803) amounting to about $15,000. 
Rittenhouse’s daughters were in despair between the orders of the State and 
those of the Federal Court. The State ordered them to pay the money to the 
State Treasury and were assured the Commonwealth would take the conse- 
quences. They did this, and then a Federal Marshal went to arrest them, but . 
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Governor Snyder ordered out the Militia for their protection. Mrs. Sargeant 
lived in her father’s mansion, then at the northwest corner of Seventh and Arch 
Streets, but took refuge in the dwelling of her sister, Mrs. Waters, next to it on 
Seventh Street. However, Mrs. Sargeant was actually held prisoner by the 
United States Marshal, the State paid over the money to the Federal Treasury, 
and the old building where Rittenhouse had lived was incorrectly called “Fort 
Rittenhouse,’’ although the ladies had been besieged in the house next to it. 


[Biblio—J. Jackson, ““Annals of Arch St.,”’ Phila., Public Ledger, January 11, 1914.] 


FORT ST. DAVID’S—This was the name given to their club house at the 
Falls of Schuylkill by the Society of Fort St. David's. 


As the State in Schuylkill Fishing Company had their “Castle,” the gentle- 
men at the Falls called their home a fort. The village of the Falls grew up about 
it and was originally known as Fort St. David’s.—See Farts or SCHUYLKILL. 
Just when the Society of Fort St. David’s was formed has not been recorded, 
but the historian of the State in Schuylkill admits it to have been of equal antiq- 
uity, which places its organization at or before the year 1732. It is said that some 
of its original members were friends of William Penn, and they are known to 
have been gentlemen of wealth and position. Some of these were Welshmen, 
hence the name, St. David’s. Hagner (infra) states that it was organized and 
governed in the manner of a garrison or fortification; it had its commander-in- 
chief, captains, lieutenants, etc. The Commander issued his orders, proclama- 
tions, etc., in regular military style. He also states that their house, or fort, 
prior to the Revolution was built of hewn logs, situated at the foot of the hill 
immediately opposite the long rock upon which the abutment of the Fall sbridge 
subsequently was partly built. As nearly all of the members were patriots, and 
abandoned their pleasures to take active part in the Revolution, the British — 
burned the “Fort” during their occupation of the city. After the Revolution 
the house was rebuilt, but about the beginning of the last century, the second 
building was burned accidentally. Then many of the members joined the 
Schuylkill Fishing Company (g. v.), which society possesses some of the relics 
of the Fort St. David’s Club. 


[Biblio—C. V. Hagner, ‘Early Hist. of the Falls of Schuylkill” (1869); “A Hist. of the 
Schuylkill Fishing Co.” (1889).] 


“FORT WILSON”—Southwest corner of Third and Walnut Streets. 
This was a large, three-and-a-half story brick mansion, occupied by James Wilson, 
in 1779. Wilson, who had been one of the signers of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, was, at the time, one of the leading lawyers in Philadelphia. In his 
capacity as counsel he had represented certain Tories accused of treason. After 
the reoccupation of the city following the departure of the British Army, there © 
was considerable activity against persons who were believed to have been helpful 
to the enemy, and also a movement against what were called monopolists, and 
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engrossers, or, those whom in more recent times we have given the name of 
profiteers. There also was a bitter feeling against all who sought to defend either 
Tory sympathizers or profiteers. 


In May, a meeting was held at the German School House to consider whether 
any persons regarded as inimical to the patriots cause remained in the city. 
Prices of all commodities were extraordinarily high, and Continental currency 
was very much depressed. Feeling naturally ran high. The meeting appointed 
a committee to investigate conditions and obtain evidence. They held sessions 
in the State House (Independence Hall), but their work was unsatisfactory to 
the popular feeling of resentment. Then the militia took a part intended to 
inject more action into the business. From each company one man was selected 
and together they formed a committee to arrest British sympathizers, and also 
profiteers, and the lawyers who defended any of them. 


On October 4 (1778), placards were posted all over the city denouncing 
some of those regarded as enemies of the people. Among the names printed were 
those of Robert Morris, Blair McClenachan and James Wilson. The Committee 
of Militiamen made a number of arrests the same day taking among others 


John Drinker. 


Afterwards they held a meeting at Mrs. Burns’ Tavern on the Common. 
At that time the militiamen assembled numbered two hundred. They selected 
a leader and then began a march to search for James Wilson. The latter was in 
his home at Third and Walnut Streets, and with him were a number of prominent 
citizens, including Robert Morris, George Clymer, Col. Stephen Chambers, of 
Lancaster; George Campbell, Sharp Delaney, General Thomas Mifflin, and Cap- 
tain Campbell. They were armed, but had little ammunition, the latter having 
been hurriedly obtained when word was received of the mob being in motion. 


Down Chestnut Street the mob marched, headed by martial music. They 
went to the City Tavern, Second Street above Walnut, looking for victims. Not 
finding any there, they went to Walnut Street, and marched out that thorough- 
fare to Third. There they gave three cheers as they passed Wilson’s house, but 
the indiscretion of Captain Campbell, who opened a third-story window and 
after some conversation with someone in the mob, shook a pistol at those in the 
street, and then fired it. The rioteers, all of whom were armed turned, faced 
the building, and opened a brisk fire into the house. Captain Campbell fell 
mortally wounded. General Mifflin opened a second-story window and addressed 
the mob, but was fired upon. Some of the mob attempted to force an entrance 
to the house. Breaking in the door with a sledge hammer, they were confronted 
by Colonel Chambers. He was seized by a German, named Huler, upon whom 
he had fired, and then the latter pierced Chambers body with a bayonet. Shortly 
afterward the noise had attracted the Philadelphia Light Horse (First City 
Troop) and troopers belonging to Col. Baylor’s Regiment, and they rushed to 
the scene, dispersing the mob. Many of the rioters were arrested, others were 
wounded by the cavalry, and a man and a boy in the street were killed. 
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The incident did not allay the intense feeling that was prevalent in the city, 
and Wilson and his party of defenders were advised to leave the city for a time. 
They returned the same day but it was deemed expedient for Wilson to retire 
for a while. 


[Biblio—Frederick D. Stone, ‘Phila. Society One Hundred Years Ago,” in Pa. Mag. of 
Hist. and Biog., Oct., 1879, pp. 389-393.] 


FORUM, THE PHILADELPHIA—This popular organization, which in a 
measure takes the place formerly filled by the University Extension Society's 
series of lectures, was founded in 1921, by Edward W. Bok, who is said to have 
been largely responsible for the character of its programmes, which are planned 
“to cover the range of an interesting and well-ordered life.” The Forum’s 
lectures, concerts, musicales, etc., are given in the Academy of Music. 


FOUNDERS AND PATRIOTS OF AMERICA, PENNSYLVANIA 
SOCIETY OF THE ORDER OF—The National Society was organized in 1896, 
and the Pennsylvania Society, January 14, 1897. Its rules for membership indi- 
cate the limitations of the body, defining the requirements as acceptable men who 
are “‘lineally descended, in the male line of either parent, from an ancestor who 
settled in any of the Colonies now included in the United States of America 
prior to May 13, 1657, and one or all of whose intermediate ancestors, in the 
same line, who lived in the period of the Revolution from 1775 to 1783, adhered 
as patriots to the cause of the Colonies.” 


FOUNDER'S WEEK CELEBRATION, 1908—From October 4th to 1oth, 
1908, the 225th anniversary of Philadelphia was celebrated by a memorable 
series of street processions, which crowded Broad Street with a vast assemblage 
of spectators. There was a certain awkwardness in the attempt to square the 
date with the historic one. This finally was achieved by using the year 1683, 
which appeared on the early seal, although the real physical founding of the 
city was accomplished a year before that time.—See CHARTERS; SEAL OF PHILA- 
DELPHIA. At the previous commemoration, that of 1882, the event commem- 
orated was the landing of William Penn and, as a matter of fact that practically 
was coeval with the Founding of the City, whose history actually extended a 
little further back. However, the 225th anniversary of Penn’s Coming had been 
overlooked and something seemed to be required to repair the neglect. Consid- 
erable enthusiasm was stirred, and the celebration was the most effective of its 
kind ever held in Philadelphia, 

On Saturday, October 3rd, memorial lamp-posts (twenty-eight in number, 
representing the various municipalities consolidated with the City) on City oe 
Plaza were dedicated. They were removed in 1931. 

Sunday, October 4th—Formal opening of the Celebration by ringing of 
Independence Hall bell in unison with the bells of the churches in the city, at 
6 A. M. Various celebrations in the churches, morning, afternoon and evening. 
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Monday, October 5th—DMilitary Parade. Public reception by the Mayor, 
at City Hall. Unveiling various tablets, one of them in City Hall courtyard. 
This was unveiled by the French Ambassador, and was to commemorate the 
camp of the Comte de Rochambeau and the French Army, in September, 1781.— 
See Commons. 


Tuesday, October 6th—Municipal Day. Parade of German societies. 
Cornerstone of the Pastorius Monument in Vernon Park, Germantown laid, 
commemorating the founding of Germantown. Parade of policemen, firemen, 
and visiting volunteer fire companies. In the evening, assemblage of clergymen 
of all denominations in the city, in the Friends’ Meeting House, Fifteenth and 
Race Streets. 


Wednesday—October 7th—Industrial Day. Procession of trades and indus- 
tries, with many interesting floats in the line. 


Thursday, October 8th—Children’s and Naval Day. Patriotic exercises in 
the schools. Third Squadron, North Atlantic Fleet, and foreign warships re- 
ceived in the Delaware River. River Pageant in the afternoon starting from Fort 
Mifflin and proceeding to Allegheny Avenue. A large parade of the Improved 
Order of Red Men, on Broad Street, in the evening. 


Friday, October 9th—Historical Day. An Historical Pageant was given on 
Broad Street. This unfolded in a most attractive and pictorial manner the two 
and a quarter centuries of the city’s history. Nothing to compare with it ever 
had been witnessed in this country. In the evening, a Musical Historical Drama, 
“Philadelphia,” was played on Franklin Field. 


Saturday, October roth—Athletic and Knights Templar Day. An auto- 
mobile race was held in Fairmount Park, the distance run was 200 miles. Parade 
of horsemen under the auspices of the Road Drivers’ Association, followed by a 
series of races on the Speedway, in Fairmount Park. In the afternoon, a splendid 
parade of Knights Templar, on Broad Street. In the evening, a fireworks display 
in the West Park. 


FOUNTAIN GREEN—The name given his estate on the Schuylkill River, 
now in Fairmount Park, by John Mifflin, a Wiltshire farmer, who settled among 
the Swedes on the Delaware in 1676 or 1679. In 1680, he received a grant of 
270 acres from the Duke of York, and called his estate Fountain Green. The 
property remained in the Mifflin family until about 1860, when it was sold to a 
land company, from whom the city secured it for park purposes. A house 
erected before the Revolution stood on the grounds until 1871. A part of the 
original estate was sold to Captain John Macpherson, in 1761. It was the birth- 
place of Edward, the father of Warner Mifflin, whose experiences in the 
Revolution have been often told. Kotzebue, the German dramatist, made a play 
of one of the incidents, and it was twice published in translation. The first 
translation of this one-act play was entitled “The Quakers,” and was made by 
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Robert Arthur. It was printed in The Snow Flake for 1846. Brissot De War- 
ville, in his book, ““New Travels in the United States” (1792), tells the story 
of Warner Mifflin’s heroism. 


FOURTEEN CHIMNEYS, THE—About 17509, a row of houses, fourteen 
in number, were built about a hundred feet back of the west side of Fifth Street, 
above Sassafras (Race) Street. They were then a settlement by themselves, 
being regarded as remote from the city. The dwellings, isolated as they were, 
were conspicuous objects, especially their chimneys, which broke their severe, 
conventional skyline. Someone dubbed them “The Fourteen Chimneys,” and 
by that name the row was known, until the city’s development engulfed them. 
As lately as 1795, the row was thus mentioned in Hogan’s Directory. 





FOURTEEN CHIMNEYS—ST. JOHN’S LUTHERAN CHURCH IN THE BACKGROUND 
From a Drawing in the Historical Society of Pennsylvania 


FOURTH OF JULY—It is one of the paradoxes of history that what may 
be called the first Fourth of July Celebration, was held on July 8, 1776. This 
was the occasion of the first public reading of the Declaration of Indepdendence 
(q. v.) in the State House Yard. The same afternoon, according to a tradition 
still cherished in Frankford, Thomas Jefferson, the author of that immortal paper, 
read it before a select group on the grounds of the Womrath property. The 
site of the present No. 4216 Frankford Avenue. At that time the place was the 
residence of Dr. Enoch Edwards, who is said to have been related to the Jeffersons, 
through the Randolphs of Virginia. On the grounds was a rustic summer 
pavilion which stood until 1877, and in it an interested group sat and listened to 
the immortal words, spoken by their author. 


On July 4, 1777, the first anniversary of the adoption of the Declaration, the: 
day began to be celebrated generally, and in earnest. In Philadelphia, on that 
day there was a dinner at the City Tavern, given by Congress, at which all the 
notables in the city were present, and the diners were entertained by the music 
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of Rake’s Hessian Band, which had been captured. The ships in the harbor 
flaunted all the flags in their possession. On July 4, 1788, the great Federal 
Procession (q. v.) gave the city such a pageant and celebration as never before 
had been witnessed on this side of the Atlantic. On July 4, 1797, J. P. Blanchard, 
the French aeronaut, made a balloon ascension from the yard of the Walnut Street 
Jail, at Sixth and Walnut Streets, and landed at Market Street Wharf. Blanchard 
made his first American ascent in 1793 (see BALLOONING), but this was the first 
time a balloon ascension was part of a Fourth of July programme. During the 
last century such an event frequently figured on the occasion. 

After the National Capital had been removed to Washington, the celebrations 
on “The Fourth” seemed to fall into abeyance. The War of 1812 revived interest, 
and then it fell into neglect again. When Andrew Jackson was running for the 
Presidency, the delirious state of politics seemed to call for some steadying influ- 
ence, and on December 1, 1831, the Philadelphia Association of Young Men for 
Celebrating of the Fourth of July, without distinction of Party, was formed in the 
Old American Coffee House, which stood on the site of the present No. 238 
Chestnut Street. The first celebration under the auspices of this patriotic organ- 
ization, of which George M. Wharton was the first presiding officer, was held 
on July 4, 1832, in St. John’s Catholic Church. The church had just been com- 
pleted in April, that year, and its rector, the Rev. John Hughes, afterwards 
Bishop of New York, invited the Association to hold its celebration in his church. 
The orator on that occasion was Charles J. Ingersoll. After listening to the 
address, the members of the Association, together with their escort, Capt. Page’s 
Company of Infantry, and Johnson’s Band, marched to Masonic Hall where they 
dined. On July 4, 1833, the Association went to the Second Presbyterian 
Church, then at Third and Arch Streets, where John M. Scott made the address. 
This was the last celebration by the Association, for they experienced great 
difficulty in obtaining an orator, and in 1834 were entirely unsuccessful, and so 
passed into history. 

During the Civil War, there was little popular celebrating of the nation’s 
birthday, but immediately afterward the interest in the festival returned, and 
since then has been more or less observed ceremoniously, although for periods it 
was neglected. 

Another revival was experienced in 1876, the Centennial year. On Fourth 
of July, that year, there was a great city-wide celebration. In Independence 
Square, Richard Henry Lee, descendant of the member of Congress of the same 
name, read from the original signed document, which had been sent from the 
Department of State at Washington for the purpose. 

In 1881, Mayor Samuel G. King issued an order against the use of fire-crackers, 
pistols, and other dangerous noise-making agents, and July 4, 1881, went into 
history as the most peaceful “Fourth” the city had known. For some years 
there were balloon ascensions in Fairmount Park, and then the celebrations in 
Independence Square were revived in 1898, and ever since continued. In 1914, 
President Woodrow Wilson made an address at the Fourth of July exercises in 
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Independence Square. He was the first President of the United States to do this. 
In 1926, President Calvin Coolidge made an address on the Fourth of July, in 
Independence Square. 


FOX, GILBER T—(1776-1807?), actor, singer, engraver, was born in England, 
where he studied line engraving as apprentice to Medland. He was discovered 
in London by Edward Trenchard, a Philadelphia engraver, who purchased his 
time and brought him to the United States in 1795, especially to teach him what 
he knew. He left his new master upon completion of the terms of his indenture, 
and then taught drawing in a seminary for girls. Marrying one of his pupils, he 
was discharged and then, in 1798, joined the Company at the Chestnut Street 
Theatre. For his benefit on April 25, 1798, he induced Joseph Hopkinson to 
write him a patriotic song, afterwards called “Hail Columbia” (q. v.), and it 
immediately took the country by storm, although Fox did not seem to profit 
greatly by the success. From 1799 to 1802, he was on the New York Stage, and 
occasionally engraved plates. In 1804, he became a member of the Boston Theatre, 
remaining until 1807, after which date all trace of him is lost, but it is believed 
he returned to London, where his father who had kept an inn, had died, leaving 
his son a thousand pounds. He was a better engraver than actor, or singer, but 
very little of his work is known. In 1805, he etched a view of the Chestnut 
Street Theatre for Birch’s “Views,” and in 1803, he etched three plates for 
Mavor’s ““Voyages.”” He is said to have been “A versatile, pleasant actor, good 
in tragedy, comedy or comic opera.” 


[Biblio.—J. Jackson, article on Fox, “Dict. of Amer. Biog.,”’ Vol. VI (N. Y., 1931); D. McN. 
Stauffer, ““Amer. Engravers upon Copper and Steel” (N. Y., 1907); John Bernard, “Retro- 
spections of America’ (N. Y., 1887); Wm. Dunlap, “Hist. of the American Theatre” (N. Y., 
1832).| 


FOX, JUSTUS—(1736-1805), wood engraver and type founder, was the 
son of Charles Fox, a cabinet maker in Race Street between Second and Third 
Streets, who died in 1775. Justus, who was born in Manheim, Germany, was 
a redemptioner, selling his services in order to pay the passage of himself and 
parents, who then were very poor. 


FOX, LAWRENCE WEBSTER—(1853-1931), opthalmologist, educator, 
was born at Hummelstown, Dauphin County, Penna., a son of Dr. Thomas G. 
Fox, who was one of the first graduates from the Jefferson Medical College. In 
1875, he began the study of medicine in Jefferson, and received his degree in 
1878. He went to Europe, and for a period was House Surgeon at the Royal 
London Opthalmic Hospital. Upon his return, he was on the staffs of several 
Philadelphia hospitals. He was elected professor of Opthalmology at the Medico- . 
Chirurgical College; manager of the Orthopaedic Hospital, and among other 
similar offices held by him was that of opthalmic surgeon of the Indian Schools 
at Carlisle, Penna. He subsequently was professor of Opthalmology at the 
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Graduate School of Medicine of the University of Pennsylvania. Dr. Fox was 
widely known for his work among the Blackfeet Indians in 1924, and the Crow 
Indians in Montana in 1926, and is said to have stamped out trachoma among 
those tribes. He also was credited with having restored the sight of several 
patients who had been blinded by accidents. Doctor Fox died June 4, 1931. 


FOX CHASE—Formerly a village in what was Dublin Township, now in 
the 35th Ward. The settlement received its name from the signboard of an inn 
that once stood at the intersection of Asylum Road and Olney. 


FRAME, RICHARD, author of “A Short Description of Pennsylvania,” 
published by William Bradford, in 1692. The name is believed to have been 
fictitious. 


FRANCISVILLE—In the present 15th Ward. It was a tract of ground on 
the southwest side of the Ridge Road above Vinyard Lane, afterward called 
Francis Lane, Coates Street, and finally Fairmount Avenue, established upon the 
Vinyard estate, where Penn originally planted his vineyard, with the expectation 
of making wine. This property was bought by Jonathan Dickinson, in July, 
1718, and it came eventually into the ownership of Tench Francis, whose heirs 
some time after the year 1800, laid out a tract with streets running at right angles 
and parallel with the Ridge Road, in such manner as to sadly interfere with the 
streets running north and south and east and west when the city grew up to 
that village. The original Vinyard estate was 1,040 acres, and it ran from the 
Ridge Road over to the Schuylkill River on the line of the present Fairmount 
Avenue (formerly Coates Street), and up that road to Turner’s Lane, and across 
to the Schuylkill, upon which was an eminence called “Old Vinyard Hill,” after- 
ward named by Robert Morris “The Hills,” and by Henry Pratt “Lemon Hill,” 
the same being now a part of Fairmount Park. 


FRANKFORD—Situate on Tacony (since called Frankford) Creek, in the 
lower part of the township of Oxford in the present 23rd Ward. It must have 
been founded at a very early date—almost as soon as the village of Germantown. 
Its name is mentioned in a discussion before the provincial council in 1687, 
between Thomas Fairman and Robert Jeffs, concerning a piece of property. The 
name of the village was undoubtedly derived from the title of the Franckfort 
Company, which took up ground there. This village was incorporated into a 
borough by Act of March 2, 1800. By Act of April 4, 1831, the boundaries of 
the borough were extended and in 1854 it was consolidated with the city— 
See ASOEPEK. 


| FRANKFORD CREEK—This is formed by the union of three streams. 
One of these now known as the Wingohocking, is so-called in a patent to Griffith 
Jones, 1684. It is called Winconico in a patent to John Goodson, 1701, and 
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Wincokoe in a patent to Griffith Jones of the same year. In modern times, the 
Wingohocking has been called Logan’s Run, from the fact that it flowed through 
the grounds of the seat of James Logan at Stenton. The Wingohocking rises near 
Mount Airy, curves generally to the south, and passing through Germantown 
runs eastwardly until it unites with Tacony Creek near Rowland’s. The Tacony 
rises in Montgomery County near Shoemakertown, runs southwest and south, 
crosses the line of the former Bristol Township, and forms the boundary of 
Bristol and Oxford Townships. The stream is now called Frankford Creek from 
the junction of the Tacony and Wingohocking, and enters the Delaware near 
the U. S. Arsenal. Frankford Creek derives its name from the old Borough of 
Frankford adjoining. 


FRANKLIN, BENJAMIN—(1706-1790), printer, philosopher, author and 
statesman, was born in Boston on January 6, 1705-06 (O. 8.), or January 17, 
1706, the son of Josiah and Abiah (Folger) Franklin. He was the tenth son of 
his father, and was intended for the church. He was taught to read at a very 
early age at home; at eight, he was sent to the Boston Grammar School. At ten, 
he was taken from school to work in his father’s tallow chandlery, but at twelve 
was apprenticed to his half-brother James, who in 1721, started the New England 
Current. While his brother was imprisoned for a month in 1722 for something 
printed in his paper, Benjamin, then only sixteen, managed the journal. He 
quarrelled with his brother, and in 1723, left home to seek his fortune, and 
arrived in Philadelphia, henceforth his home, in October, 1723. He was first 
employed in Philadelphia by Samuel Keimer. Governor Keith urged the youth 
to begin printing on his own account and sent him to England in 1724 to buy 
supplies, promising a letter of credit to cover his purchases. He was deceived 
in his expectations, and became a journeyman printer in London in Samuel 
Palmer’s printing house, where he worked on the second edition of William 
Wollaston’s “Religion of Nature Delineated” (1725). Franklin wrote an answer 
to this book the same year and entitled it ““A Dissertation on Liberty and Neces- 
sity, Pleasure and Pain.” He returned to Philadelphia, in 1726, coming over on 
a ship with a Quaker merchant named Denham, in whose shop he is said to have 
learned salesmanship and bookkeeping. His employer died suddenly the fol- 
lowing year and Franklin returned to the printer’s case in Keimer’s shop. In 
1728, he left, and with Hugh Meredith set up his own printing office. Two years 
later, he was sole proprietor. With a few other young men, all bent upon im- 
proving themselves, Franklin, in 1727, organized the “Junto,” which in reality 
was the father of the American Philosophical Society (q. v.). In 1732, he pub- 
lished the first German newspaper to be published in America. This was the 
Philadelphische Zeitung, the first number of which was issued with the date May _ 
6, 1732. It was not printed in the German letter, of which type there was then 
none in this country, but in the customary English letter. The same year he 
began to publish his famed “Poor Richard’s Almanac,” which continued until 
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1757.—See Atmanacs. What subsequently became a great circulating library, 
was established by Franklin in 1731, among the members of his club, The Junto. 

On September 1, 1730, he married Deborah Read, in whose father’s house he 
had boarded when he first came to Philadelphia. All authorities unite in con- 
cluding that the marriage was without ceremony and was what is known as a 
common-law marriage. Franklin is said to have had two legitimate and two 
illegitimate children, but as he and his wife spoke of all of them as “Our Children,” 
Charles Henry Hart (infra) has concluded that Dr. and Mrs. Franklin were 
the natural parents of the children referred to as illegitimate ones, of whom 
William Franklin, the Loyalist Governor of New Jersey, was one. A son born 
after his marriage, was Francis Folger Franklin, who died of smallpox at the age 
of four, and his youngest daughter, Sarah, married Richard Bache. Soon after 
his marriage, which he has related was a very happy one, although Mrs. Franklin 
is said to have been unable to appreciate his intellectual efforts, or to share in 
them, Franklin became a public figure in Philadelphia, which he deliberately 
planned to do. In 1729, he had purchased Keimer’s newspaper, The Pennsylvania 
_ Gazette and this gave him the organ he needed to make himself heard. In 1736, 
he was appointed Clerk of the Pennsylvania Assembly, continuing in that office 
to 1757. In 1737, he was appointed Deputy Postmaster of Philadelphia; from 
1753 to 1774, he was Deputy Postmaster General of the Colonies. From 1751 
to 1764, he was a member of the Assembly. In 1743, he founded the American 
Philosophical Society; in 1751, was instrumental in organizing the Pennsylvania 
Hospital, and the Academy and College, which subsequently became the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. He took a deep interest in science, and his writings 
contain much about his experiments in electricity—See Exzcrriciry. His 
inventions include the Pennsylvania Fireplace (1744). He also called attention 
to the necessity of paving the streets, and of properly lighting and cleaning them. 
Harvard and Yale each gave him a degree of Master of Arts, 1753, and William 
and Mary College conferred the same honor upon him in 1756. 

Representing Pennsylvania at the Albany Congress, 1754, Franklin produced 
a “Plan of Union,’ which was adopted. In 1757, he was sent to England as agent 
of Pennsylvania to present its appeal to the British Government, that the Pro- 
prietary lands be not exempted from taxation. He remained abroad until 1762, 
residing at '7 Craven Street, Strand, with Mrs. Margaret Stevenson. During 
this period Franklin received the degree of LL. D., from St. Andrews (1759), and 
of D. C. L. from Oxford (1762). At this period Franklin who had sold his print- 
ing business to his partner, David Hall, had thoughts of settling in England, but 
he could not induce Mrs. Franklin to cross the ocean. He returned to Phila- 
delphia, in 1762, but was soon returned to England to represent this Province. 
On this occasion Franklin managed his *‘Examination by the House of Commons” 
(1766), which has become historic. He was continued as agent for Pennsylvania, 
and in 1768, became Colonial agent for Georgia; in 1769, for New Jersey; and in 
1770, for Massachusetts. In May, 1775, he returned to Philadelphia, and was 
elected to the Continental Congress. He was a member of the committee which 
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drafted the Declaration of Independence. In October, 1776, he was a mem- 
ber of the Commission sent to France to make a Treaty of Alliance with that 
kingdom. His popularity insured the success of the mission, and no foreigner 
ever was so highly regarded in France as Franklin, while he dwelt at Passy, a 
suburb of Paris. The Treaty or treaties were signed February 6, 1778. He estab- 
lished a private printing press at Passy. In 1781, he was appointed one of the 
Commissioners to negotiate peace with Great Britain, which was finally concluded 
in 1783. He was finally allowed to return home in 1785, and shortly after his 
arrival in Philadelphia (September), he was elected president of the Executive 
Council of Pennsylvania. In 1787, he was chosen a member of the Constitutional 
Convention, and sat in that body, being finally an influence for the adoption of 
the Constitution of the United States. This was his last public office. He died 
on April 17, 1790, of an attack of pneumonia, said to have been brought on by 
his insistance of exposing his body to the “fresh air.” His funeral was attended 
by twenty thousand persons, who followed his coffin to Christ Church Burying 
Ground, at the southeast corner of Fifth and Arch Streets. His grave may be 
seen from Arch Street through an iron fence, which had been inserted in the 


brick wall. 

The Franklin Manuscripts and books, in the American Philosophical Society, 
number 13,000 documents; the Library of Congress, Washington, have a Franklin 
collection assembled by Henry Stevens, and numbers 3,000 documents; the 
Library of the University of Pennsylvania has 800 documents by or relating to 
Franklin, it also has the Curtis collection of Franklin imprints. The Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania has 660 documents in its Franklin collection. The 
manuscripts of his “Autobiography,” which was brought to this country by 
John Bigelow, is in the Huntington Library at San Marino, California. 


[Biblio— Excepting only Washington, no other American has been the subject of so many 
books and pamphlets as Benjamin Franklin, but for the general purpose of illustrating the above 
sketch, the following works are mentioned: “Memoirs of the Life and Writings of Benjamin 
Franklin,” edited by his grandson, Temple Franklin, 6 vols. (1818); ““The Writings of Benjamin 
Franklin,’ edited with a Life and Introduction, by Albert H. Smyth, 10 vols. (1905-07); “The 
Life of Benjamin Franklin Written by Himself,’ edited by John Bigelow (3 vols., various edi- 
tions). This contains for the first time the complete ““Autobiography”’; J. B. McMaster, 
‘Benjamin Franklin as a Man of Letters’’ (1887); Sidney George Fisher, “The True Benjamin 
Franklin’’ (1889); Paul L. Ford, “The Many Sided Franklin’ (1899); Luther S. Livingston, 
“Franklin and His Press at Passy”’ (1914); Rev. Dr. William Smith, “Eulogiam on Benjamin 
Franklin’’ (1790); William Bache, “The Franklin Ancestry and Descendants in the Col. Louis 
Bache Line to 1889" (N. D., 1889); “The First German Newspaper Published in America,” 
Pa. Mag. of Hist. and Biog., October, 1900; J. W. Jordan, “Franklin as a Genealogist,’ Pa. Mag. 
of Hist. and Biog., April, 1899; Charles Henry Hart, ““Who was the Mother of Franklin’s Son, 
An Inquiry,”’ Pa. Mag. of Hist. and Biog., July, 1911; “Letters from William Franklin to Wil- 
liam Strahan,’ Pa. Mag. of Hist. and Biog., October, 1911; C. L. Becker, article on Franklin in 
“Dict. of American Biog.,”’ Vol. VI (N. Y., 1931) contains a good summary and adequate 


bibliography.] 


FRANKLIN, BENJAMIN, LEGACY—See City Trusts. 
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FRANKLIN FIELD—33rd and Spruce Streets. Athletic ground and foot- 
ball field of the University of Pennsylvania. The University gymnasium occupies 
the greater part of the 33rd Street boundary. For many years the Army and 
Navy football game was played here. Seating capacity, 65,000. Erected, 1894; 
enlarged, 1925. 


FRANKLIN INN CLUB—Club house, corner of Camac and St. James 
Streets. Literary. Founded in 1902, to bring together authors, illustrators and 
publishers of Philadelphia in a kind of literary guild not yet provided for them 
in the city. It is limited to 100 members. Its first president, who served until 
his death, was Dr. S. Weir Mitchell. The club has been the gathering place for 
many years for literary men of distinction visiting the city. Its annual celebration 
on Franklin’s birthday night in January is a notable event. 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE—Organized at a meeting held in Old Congress 
Hall, in 1824, to meet a demand in America for an institution similar to that 
founded by Count Rumford in London in 1799. The founders intended it, not 
only as an appropriate memorial to the name of Franklin, but as a means of con- 
tinuing for all time a work which throughout his long life he perhaps regarded 
as his best, namely, the discovery of physical and natural laws and their application 
to increase the well-being and comfort of mankind. 

The hall of the institution, Seventh Street, south of Market, was built from 
plans furnished by John Haviland (gq. v.), architect. The cornerstone was laid 
with appropriate Masonic and other ceremonies, on June 8, 1825. The funds 
for the purchase of the lot and the erection of the building were provided by the 
issue of a building loan, which was freely taken by members and friends of the 
enterprise, and has long since been repaid. The building was completed, and 
the institute took possession of all except the second floor (which was occupied 
by the United States Courts until 1830) in 1826. 


The plan of the founders contemplated “the formation of a library of books 
relating to science and the useful arts, and the opening of a reading room;” and, 
accordingly, in 1827, the first committee on Library was appointed. The books 
forming the nucleus of the library were stored in the residence of a member of 
the committee until early in the year 1829, when the first reading room was opened. 


The founding of the Franklin Institute Journal, in 1826, by opening the way 
to the establishment of exchange relations with other societies and with the 
leading magazines and periodicals devoted to science and the useful arts, proved 
an invaluable help in promoting its growth, and thus, early, gave to the library 
the distinctive character which it has since maintained. From the nucleus formed 
by this useful agency has grown a reference library of scientific literature, in 
some branches unique, and, in extent and completeness, second to none in the 
United States, embracing the publications of the principal scientific and technical 
societies of the world, and the leading periodicals devoted to science and the arts. 
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Several of the foreign governments have deposited with the library complete 
sets of their patent office publications. There are on the shelves for reference 
files of the specifications of the patent office of Great Britain since the year 1617, 
of France since 1791, of Switzerland since 1888, of the United States since 1790. 
Abstracts of the patents granted by Germany, Russia, Canada, Australia, Hun- 
gary and Austria can also be consulted. 


The Institute’s first home was in Carpenter’s Hall, from 1824 to 1826. Pro- 
vision early was made for the instruction of mechanics and apprentices and those 
engaged in the useful trades, and early in 1824, a school of mechanical and archi- 
tectural drawing was established. This experiment seems to have been crowned 
with complete success; and the managers proceeded to establish another school, 
in which should be taught “all the useful branches of English literature and the 
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ancient and modern languages.” This project was realized in 1826. In 1827, 
over three hundred scholars were upon its roll. It was the model upon which the 
Central High School, shortly afterwards established by the city as part of the 
public school system, was patterned. With the organization of the public high 
school, that of the institute was abandoned as unnecessary. The drawing school, 
however, was continued. Its leading feature—that of training pupils for actual 
work in shop and office—has always been rigorously preserved. Instruction in 
naval architecture was first given in October, 1899. All departments of instruc- 
tion were united in the year 1910, known as the School of Mechanic Arts. In 
1923, the activities of the School were suspended as similar instruction was 
being given by several other organizations. 

Lectures have always occupied a prominent place in the scheme of the insti- 
tute’s work. The object at present is to give members of the institute the advan- 
tage of having presented to them the latest advances in the useful arts and sciences 
bearing thereon. 

For many years exhibitions were a feature of the work of the Institute. It 
held the first exhibition of American manufactures ever undertaken in 1824. 
There were annual displays of this kind until 1858. In 1874, the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the organization was signalized by a noteworthy exhibition at the old 
freight station, then at Thirteenth and Market Streets, the site of the Wana- 
maker Store. In 1884, it held the first international electrical exhibition ever 
undertaken.—See Expositions; Erectriciry. The Institute awards, under the 
terms of several funds, medals, premiums, certificates, etc. 

Tue Barrot ReszarcH FounpatTION was established by the bequest of the 
late Henry W. Bartol, given to the Franklin Institute for the maintenance of 
research in the physical sciences, and especially in electricity and in problems of 
a scientific character growing out of industry. In 1922, three dwelling houses 
at Nineteenth and Cherry Streets were remodeled and rebuilt to make them 
suitable for use as laboratories. The buildings were generously equipped with 
a machine shop, storage batteries, air pumps for both pressure and vacuum, an 
abundance of electrical circuits, and the usual equipment required in physical or 
chemical laboratories. Machinists and glass-blowers were provided, and all 
preparation for research work in physical science was made. 

In the period June, 1928, to May, 1929, the Foundation constructed on a 
tract leased from Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, Penna., a splendid modern, 
physical laboratory with accommodations for approximately twenty research 
workers. ° The new Laboratory is equipped with all of the apparatus required 
in a modern physical laboratory, in the nature of electric generators and motors, 
storage batteries, pressure and vacuum pumps, electro-magnets, photographic 
dark rooms, glass-blowers’ apparatus, fully equipped machine shops, and an 
exceedingly generous provision of electric circuits for experimental purposes. 
An outstanding feature of the laboratory is a constant temperature room, 40 by 
30 feet, which, together with apparatus and photographic rooms, is wholly 
underground and outside the main structure of the building. This equipment 
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enables research work to be carried on with the largest curved fraction diffraction 
gratings yet ruled. In addition to special rooms for the Director and the clerical 
staff, the laboratory building possesses a room to be devoted to library purposes 
which is a beautiful example of a room thoroughly designed in the period of 1820. 
The activities of the Bartol Research Foundation are now carried on in its new 
home. 

Frets PLANETARIUM—This extraordinary reproduction of the heavens, with 
all the planets, constellations and principal stars, accurately shown will be one 
of the features of the Franklin Memorial which is being erected on the Parkway. 
It is the gift of Samuel S. Fels, of Philadelphia, and was produced in Jena, Germany. 
It will be the second Planetarium in the United States, and the fifth in the world. 
The other in this country is in Chicago. The chamber in which the demon- 
strations are shown is covered by a white dome sixty-five feet in diameter. In 
the center the apartment is a large, dumb-bell shaped apparatus, in which are 
one hundred and nineteen lenses. Through the latter, light is thrown upon the 
dome, faithfully representing either celestial hemisphere, and showing the move- 
ments of the planets among the fixed stars; and other astronomical phenomena.— 
See FRANKLIN MEMORIAL. 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE BUILDING FUND—See City Trusts. 


FRANKLIN’S LIBRARY, FATE OF—In November, 1822, Col. William 
Duane, who had married the widow of Franklin’s grandson, Benjamin Franklin 
Bache, sold to the Athenaeum, of Philadelphia, twenty-nine volumes each of the 
National Intelligencer and The Aurora, and eight volumes of The Pennsylvania 
Gazette, and one hundred and forty-eight volumes of pamphlets collected and 
bound by Benjamin Franklin. The price was $260. The volumes of Franklin’s 
paper, The Gazette, was Franklin’s own file and extended from the first copy to 
the year 1758, when he ceased editorial control. They were filled with marginal 
notes in Franklin’s own hand, indicating the identity of the writers of the pieces 
contributed by him and by others. In 1876, an effort was made to find the 
volumes of The Gazette, and then it was discovered they had been stolen. But 
that was not all, the following year a search was made to find the collection of 
pamphlets. One hundred and fourteen volumes were found, and then it was 
seen that they had been rifled in a ruthless manner. Many had lost one or more 
pamphlets and of six others only fragments were unearthed. Someone had 
systematically filched the Franklin collection of most of its treasures. In all, 
twenty-eight volumes and more than fifty single pamphlets had been stolen. 
Many of the pamphlets had lengthy manuscripts, notes by Franklin, and the 
loss of the file of The Gazette was really a calamity to American history and 
letters. Half a dozen of the missing pamphlets were sold in the sales of the 
Menzies Library in 1875, and in the Brindley sale in 1880. The Directors of the 
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Athenaeum decided to deposit the relics that remained with the Historical 


Society of Pennsylvania, to which institution the directors later concluded to 
sell the collection for $1,000. 


[Biblio.—See a sketch of the History of the Athenaeum of Phila. (by Charles R. Hildeburn 
(1890), where the story is told at length); George Simpson Eddy, “Dr. Benjamin Franklin’s 
Library,” Proc. Amer. Antig. Soc. (Worcester, 1925).] 


FRANKLIN MEMORIAL, THE BENJAMIN—The monumental struc- 
ture begun in 1931, on the Parkway, Eighteenth to Nineteenth Streets, known 
as the Benjamin Franklin Memorial and the Franklin Institute is erected on land 
leased to the Franklin Institute by the City of Philadelphia, built by public 
subscriptions through the activities of the Benjamin Franklin Memorial, Inc., 
Cyrus H. K. Curtis, President, and operated and administered solely by The 
Franklin Institute. The purpose of the Benjamin Franklin Memorial, Inc., was 
the erection of a suitable memorial in Philadelphia to Benjamin Franklin, first 
suggested by the Poor Richard Club. To this end the whole building is dedi- 
cated, through the activities of The Franklin Institute. The main architectural 
feature is the Memorial chamber, immediately at the entrance to the building. 
It is handsome in design and a fitting setting for a heroic statue of Franklin, 
created especially for this hall. The Memorial will house the scientific and 
technological museums, library, and other activities of The Franklin Institute — 
See FRANKLIN INsTITUTE. 


FRANKLIN ROW—There were two dwelling operations which bore this 
name, both of them of residences of a high type. One on the west side of Ninth 
Street, between Walnut and Locust Streets, erected about 1812, which some- 
what altered, still stand; and the other, built in 1834, on the west side of Logan 
Square (19th Street), from Race to Vine Streets, erected about the same time. 
This latter row has been entirely obliterated by the Parkway improvements. 


FRANKLIN SQUARE—Originally designated Northeast Square, 632 feet 
north and south by 543 feet east and west, now contains seven acres and three 
roods. It was originally bounded by Sixth, Race and Vine Streets, and back-ends 
of Eighth Street lots. In 1741, Thomas Penn issued a warrant in favor of the 
German Reformed Congregation for a portion of the square on the northern 
side 150 feet in breadth east and west and 306 feet north and south, to be used as 
a burying ground for the congregation, for the price of 50 pounds, subject to a 
quit-rent of five shillings. The congregation occupied this ground for burial 
purposes for nearly one hundred years. The city of Philadelphia for a great 
portion of the time was protesting against such occupation, upon the ground that 
William Penn granted the property free to the city, and that his descendants, 
when they issued the patent, had no title. The decision of the Supreme Court 
confirmed these positions about 1836. The congregation relinquished the use of 
the ground and removed some of the bodies, but the larger proportion were 
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allowed to remain. Improvements commenced by planting trees, sowing grass 
and enclosing the ground in September, 1815. The street on the western bound- 
ary, now called Franklin Street, 50 feet wide, was ordered to be opened in 1810. 
The name of the square was changed to Franklin by resolution of Councils. in 
1825. Improvements in the enclosure were retarded by the possession of the 
church. In 1837, the square was lighted with gas, and by ordinance passed 
November 2nd of that year the fine central fountain of marble was built. In 
1883, the iron railing was taken down, and the grounds were laid out on the plan 
of Washington Square. First lighted by electricity, October 8, 1883. In 1931, 
a strip along Vine Street was taken from The Square to widen that thoroughfare 
to trafic over the Delaware River Bridge. In the cemetery of the German Con- 
gregation was buried, and probably his remains still lie there, Philip Phile, an 
orchestra leader, whose composition “The President’s March,” was used with 
the words of Joseph Hopkinson in the patriotic song, “Hail, Columbia.’”—See 
Hart, Cotumsia. 


FRANKLINVILLE—Lies partly in the 33rd and 43rd Wards. It was a 
tract of ground originally laid out by a land association, east of Nicetown, in 
the neighborhood of Third and Fourth and Butler and Pike Streets. 


FREAHEATAH CREEK—This stream entered Frankford Creek near its 
mouth, where it empties into the Delaware River. 


FREE LIBRARY OF PHILADELPHIA—This institution, which consists 
of a main library building on the Parkway, Nineteenth to Twentieth Streets, 
twenty-nine branches and four deposit stations, had a most interesting if intricate 
beginning. Its true genesis seems to have been a suggestion by Dr. William 
Pepper, Provost of the University of Pennsylvania, to his kinsman, George S. 
Pepper, who, according to George Wharton Pepper (address on the opening of 
the new main library, 1927), “dreamed a dream, and at the time urged upon his 
wealthy kinsman, the greatness of Philadelphia’s need for an adequate Public 
Free Library.” This was not a great while before the death of George S. Pepper, 
then President of the Academy of the Fine Arts. The latter listened and became 
interested, the result of which was a bequest in his will to “The Trustees of 
such Free Library as might be established in the City of Philadelphia,” of approxi- 
mately $250,000. 

Mr. Pepper died May 2, 1890. On February 18, 1891, a charter was granted 
by Judge Thayer, Common Pleas Court No. 4, to certain Directors therein named 
to enable them to establish and maintain the Free Library of Philadelphia. Several 
established libraries contended in The Courts for the legacy, and the litigation 
continued until early in 1894, when it was settled in favor of the Trustees of 
the Free Library of Philadelphia. In the meantime, City Councils made a prac- 
tical movement toward the establishment of such a library. It appropriated 
(Dec. 21, 1891) a sum of $15,000 to the Board of Education who were requested 
to inaugurate the system. The Board soon had two offers of assistance. From 
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Samuel Ferree, the owner of the Mutual Library, at the southeast corner of 
Thirteenth and Locust Streets, who had succeeded to the business of William 
Brotherhead, came an offer to sell his whole stock of books, between 5,000 and 
10,000 volumes at a mere fraction of their value, as he was retiring; and from the 
Wagner Free Institute of Science, at Eighteenth Street and Montgomery Avenue, 
came the offer of accommodations for the library. On October 17, 1892, both 
offers having been accepted by the Board of Education, the Free Library of 
Philadelphia was begun, by the opening of the Wagner Institute Branch. The 
success of the new library was immediate and impressive. Thomas L. Mont- 
gomery, then actuary of the Institute, served as the first librarian. Other branches 
followed soon afterward, and Councils increased its appropriation. 

When litigation over the Pepper Fund was ended, the Trustees took imme- 
diate steps toward the founding of the Free Library System. The Public Build- 
ings Commission granted the use of three rooms on the ground floor of City Hall, 
and in these, on March 12, 1894, the Main Free Library was modestly started. 
Friends of the movement had contributed books, and Councils appropriated 
money for the purchase of others. John Thomson was elected librarian. The 
system expanded with remarkable speed, at that time, four branches already had 
been opened, in as many parts of the city. Now, others followed. On Feb- 
ruary 11, 1895, old Concert Hall (q. v.), 1217-1221 Chestnut Street, which had 
been secured from the main library was opened. The main library remained 
there until December 1, 1910, when it was moved to the building lately occupied 
by The College of Physicians, at the northeast corner of Thirteenth and Locust 
Streets. Andrew Carnegie gave to the city $150,000 for the establishment of 
thirty branch libraries, and fifteen of these have been built. John Thomson died 
May 23, 1916, and his assistant librarian, John Ashhurst, was elected as his 
successor. Under Mr. Ashhurst’s guidance the magnificent new main building 
of The Free Library has arisen on The Parkway at Logan Circle. This great 
structure, 300 by 200 feet, is more or less reminiscent of the Ministere de le 
Marine (or the Hotel de Crillon, for they are virtually identical in design), in 
Paris. Horace Trumbauer was the architect. This building, which contains 
many innovations in library structures, was formally opened June 2, 1927. It 
has shelving space for 1,500,000 volumes. Governed pursuant to ordinances of 
City Councils, and an Act of Assembly, by a Board of Trustees created for this 
specific purpose, the expenses are provided by an annual appropriation by City 
Council to the mayor, and from such trust funds as have been donated. The 
principal trust funds held by the Free Library are bequests of George S. Pepper, 
R. G. White, George B. Roberts, William Brooke Rawle, and Jonathan Live- 
zey. In addition to giving land for library buildings, two citizens, Peter A. B. 
Widener, in his lifetime, and Robert W. Ryerss, by will, have given buildings 
as well, and John Wanamaker has also provided a branch library.—See Hamp- 
TON LAwreENCE Carson. 


FREE MASON’S FUND—See City Trusts. 
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FREEMASONRY IN PHILADELPHIA—Although the Grand Lodge of 
Free and Accepted Masons of Pennsylvania commemorated two hundred years 
of Freemasonry in Pennsylvania on October 13, 1931, it is not difficult to show that 
a Lodge of Freemasons was regularly established in Philadelphia as early as the 
year 1727. In Scharf and Westcott’s “Hist. of Philadelphia” (1884) is a reference 
to a letter written by John Moore, in 1715, in which he wrote that he had “spent 
a few evenings of festivity with my masonic brethren.” Efforts to locate the 
original of this letter have so far been unsuccessful, but there is no valid reason 
for doubting the statement. Moore was Collector of the Port of Philadelphia, 
1703-1732. In Franklin’s Pennsylvania Gazette, No. 108, for December 5 to 8, 
1730, is an article about Freemasonry reprinted from a London Journal. A brief 
introductory paragraph mentions that the piece was copied and adding that this 
had been done “as there are several lodges of Free Masons erected in this Prov- 
ince, and People have lately been much amused with conjectures concerning 
them.” 

Another bit of contemporary evidence, indicating that a Masonic Lodge 
functioned here before 1731, is to be found in a manuscript account book of 
_ St. John’s Lodge, marked “‘Liber B.,” which is in the collection of the Hist. Soc. 
of Pennsylvania. This was the Secretary’s Ledger, and covers the years 1731 
to 1737. The accounts of William Button describe him “‘late master; and of 
Thomas Hart, as “Late Warden,” which would lead to the inference that they 
had been officers before the year 1731. 

In another manuscript which will be found in the Library of the Grand 
Lodge of Pennsylvania, there is still further evidence of the existence of a Masonic 
Lodge here before the year 1731. This is known simply as the Tho. Carmick 
Manuscript, and contains one of the “Old Charges.” It bears the date, 1727, 
and is signed by Thomas Carmick. The volume also bears the legend on page 20, 
‘‘Persr. Fraser’s Book, 1756.” 

From these few evidences it seems difficult to doubt that Freemasonry was 
established here before 1731, in which year it is admitted that the fraternity had 
an existence in Philadelphia. Part of the Secretary’s account book is in the hand- 
writing of Benjamin Franklin, who was admitted a member of the craft in 1731. 
In his address before the Grand Lodge of Pennsylvania on the occasion of the 
commemoration of two hundred years of Freemasonry in Pennsylvania, on 
October 13, 1931, Henry S. Borneman, District Deputy Grand Master in Penn- 
sylvania, explained that in the early days of Masonic activity here, there was 
no supervision of a Grand Lodge, “and the authority for such activity lay in 
what was known as the ‘Old Charges.’ ”’ 

Daniel Coxe, of New Jersey, was appointed Provincial Grand Master of the 
Provinces of New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania, in June, 1730; and that 
fact is proof, as indeed the deputation to Coxe, by the Duke of Norfolk, then 
Grand Master of the fraternity in England, shows by its language, that Free- 
masonry already had taken root here. It states: “Whereas application has been 
made to as by our Rt. Worshipful and well beloved Brother, Daniel Coxe, of 
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New Jersey, Esq., and by several other Brethren, free and accepted Masons, 
residing and about to reside in the said Provinces of New York, New Jersey, and 
Pennsylvania,” etc. Although two other Provinces are placed ahead of Penn- 
sylvania, it is generally understood that Freemasonry in what is now the United 
States, started in Philadelphia. 

Where the earliest Lodge, or lodges met is not known, but it is known, and 
of record that the Grand Lodge met at the following places: 


1732—At the Tun Tavern, also called “Peggy Mullen’s Beefsteak House,” 
in King (now Water) Street, at the corner of Tun Alley, the first alley south of 
Chestnut Street, and leading to what afterward was India Wharf. 

1735—Indian King Tavern, at the southwest corner of High Street and 
Biddle’s Alley (now Market and Bank Streets), below Third Street. 

1749—Royal Standard Tavern, High (Market) Street, near Second. Prob- 
ably at the corner of Strawberry Street. 

1755—In Freemason’s Lodge, Lodge Alley (now Sansom Street), west of 
Second, north of Walnut. 

1769—In its “Building in Videll’s Alley” (Lodge Alley; Sansom Street). 
This was the first Masonic Temple in Philadelphia. In this building, early in 
the Revolution, many Quakers were imprisoned as being inimical to the cause 
of the Patriots. These Loyalist Quakers were afterwards sent to Virginia. 
During this period, the Grand Lodge met in the City Tavern (q. v.), Second Street 
at the corner of Gold (now Moravian) Street. 

1790—Free Quaker Meeting House, southwest corner of Fifth and Arch 
Streets. 

1800—In the State House (now Independence Hall). 

1802—Pennsylvania Freemason’s Hall, Filbert Street above Eighth, north side. 

1811—Masonic Hall, north side of Chestnut Street, west of Seventh. This 
was burned in 1819. 

1819—Pennsylvania Freemason’s Hall. 

1820—Masonic Hall, which had been rebuilt. 

1835—Washington Hall, west side of Third Street, north of Spruce. 

1855—-New Masonic Hall, built on the site of the old one, on Chestnut 
Street. 

1873—Masonic Temple, northeast corner of Broad and Filbert Streets. 








[Biblio H. 8. Borneman, ‘‘Early Freemasonry in Penna.’’ (Phila., 1931), the best study 
of the existing documents covering the introduction of the craft with the United States; “The 
Grand Lodge of Penna.,” etc., compiled and published by the Library Com. of the Grand 
Lodge of Penna. (Phila., 1877). Mr. Borneman’s volume contains in an appendix the whole 
of the Carmick Manuscript, reproduced in facsimile.] 


FREE QUAKERS, SOCIETY OF—During the Revolution, whether they 
were devoted to the Royal cause, or to that of the Patriots, the Quakers, in 
accordance with their discipline generally, were believers in nom-resistence. 
However, there were among them many younger members who were fired with 
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the American cause and joined the military commands. When the war was 
over they desired to return to the meeting, but were refused. Being excommu- 
nicated they formed a society of their own based on their ideas of freedom of 
action, and called themselves Free Quakers, although the popular term for them 
was Fighting Quakers. In 1783, they erected a meeting-house at the southwest 
corner of Fifth and Arch Streets, which building still stands, and on the Arch 
Street wall just under the roof they erected a tablet, whose inscription has sur- 
prised those who read it for the first time. The inscription runs: “By subscrip- . 
tion. For the Free Quakers: Erected in the year of Our Lord 1783: of the 
Empire 8.” Of course, in 1783, the government was in a somewhat confused 
state, with the future problematical. 

In 1786, the Pennsylvania Legislature granted the Society a piece of ground 
on the east side of Fifth Street, below Prune (now Locust) Street, for a burial 
ground. This cemetery was used last during the Civil War, when some soldiers 
who died in hospitals in Philadelphia were buried in the ground. In 1907, the 
cemetery was sold, and the bodies that had been interred there, removed. 

The Society continued to meet at Fifth and Arch Streets until 1836, when 
their numbers had dwindled. Then the building was used for a time by a private 
school, and in 1842, The Apprentice’s Library (q. v.) became a tenant, remain- 
ing there until 1897, since which time the ancient meeting-house has had other 
tenants. About 1800, Samuel Wetherill, who was one of the leaders among the 
Free Quakers, published ““An Apology for the Religious Society, Called Free 
Quakers.” In this he handled the Quakers rather severely and contended that 
“this doctrine of non-resistence does not stand upon the same ground as other 
doctrines do. A man may change his opinion from time to time, and as he changes, 
may be deemed a proper member of that society, whose doctrines correspond 
with his own.” He also contended that Government could not exist without 
defence, and that a “defensive war therefore of that kind is not sinful.” 


FREE SOCIETY OF TRADERS—This was the first great stock company 
to operate in Philadelphia, and began to function in October, 1682, about the 
time that William Penn landed here for the first time. The company had very 
ambitious views and was organized on an accompanying scale. Formed in 1681, 
by friends of Penn, who evidently interested them in the project, the Proprietary 
granted the company a charter under date of March 24, 1682. The incorporators 
mentioned in the document were: ““Nicholas Moore (More), of London, medical 
doctor; James Claypoole, merchant; Philip Ford (Penn’s steward.—See Briwcer, 
Governegss); William Sherloe, of London, merchant; Edward Pierce, of London, 
leather seller; John Symcock, and Thomas Brassey, of Cheshire, yeoman; Thomas 
Baker, of London, wine-cooper; and Edward Brookes, of London, grocer.” 

It was especially stated that this society was no monopoly, but it certainly . 
was privileged. Its books were free of inspection; it had three representatives 
sitting in the Provincial Council, and three-fifths of the products of all mines 
and minerals found; free privilege to fish in all the waters of the province and to 
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establish markets, fairs, etc. Its officers were to reside on the company’s property, 
and were elected for terms of seven years on good behavior. A general statement 
of conditions of the company was to be made at the end of each year. Its chief 
officers also were magistrates and charged to keep the peace. The company was 
empowered to levy taxes for its own support within its own limits. And these 
were rather extensive. They had twenty thousand acres, including a city lot, 
extending from Spruce to Pine Streets and from the Delaware to the Schuylkill 
Rivers, nearly one hundred acres; and four hundred acres in the city “‘liberties,” 
i. e., the free lands given to each purchaser as a kind of premium. 

The Free Society was the first “big business” venture in this country, but 
it was two centuries ahead of its time. It had a whale fishery in Delaware Bay; 
a tannery, a sawmill, a glass house. Penn expected this vast enterprise to 
prosper, but it did not. It sold cargoes of English goods at a profit, apparently, 
but collections were difficult; and before long it was reduced to selling its city 
real estate. In March, 1723, the Assembly, by an Act, placed what was left of 
its property in hands of trustees to sell in order to pay its debts—See BARBADOES 
— om STORE. 


[Biblio—J. T. Scharf and Thompson Westcott, “Hist. of Phila.,” Vol. 1, pp. 89, 202 
(1884); Albert Cook Myers (editor), “Narratives of Early Pennsylvania, West New Jersey 
and Delaware” (N. Y., 1912), reprint of Penn’s Letter to the Committee of the Free Scciety 
of Traders, pp. 240, 241.] 


FRENCH NEUTRALS—See Acapian Rerucees; Province Istanp; BEN- 
EZET, ANTHONY;  EVANGELINE. 


FRENEAU, PHILIP MORIN—(1752-1832), “The Poet of the Revolution,” 
was a resident of Philadelphia for two years (August, 1791, to October, 1793), 
during which time he published and edited a Democratic newspaper, The National 
Gazette, which caused a great deal of irritation to the Federalist ranks. Wash- 
ington Irving alluded to him as a “barking cur;” and long afterward Goldwin 
Smith referred to him as a “reptile journalist;” but Samuel E. Forman (“The 
Political Activities of Philip Freneau,” Balt., 1902) declares he was neither. 
Freneau was born in New York City, was graduated from The College of New 
Jersey (Princeton University) in 1771, and early was wont to display his talents 
in poetry. In his class at Princeton was James Madison, afterwards President 
of the United States. During the Revolution he was a constant contributor to 
magazines and newspapers, usually of poetical pieces. As a living could not be 
earned in this manner, he commanded a privateer, “The Aurora,” having had 
previous experience on a trading vessel. He fought in the Battle of Monmouth, 
1779, which was close to his ancestral home, but did not long remain in the army. 
In 1779, he wrote for the United States Magazine (Phila.), which failing, he set 
off on the privateer. He was captured and confined on a British Prison Ship. 
From this he escaped, returning to Philadelphia, and wrote a great deal of his 
poetry for The Freeman’s Journal (1781-84). Later, he went to New York, 
writing for The New York Daily Advertiser. When the capital was removed to 
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Philadelphia, 1791, Freneau came to Philadelphia. Jefferson, then Secretary of 
State, appointed him Clerk for foreign languages in the department at a salary 
of two hundred and fifty dollars a year. That was in August. In October, he 
started his Democratic newspaper, which he continued until October, 1793. His 
newspaper was issued from No. 209 High (Market) Street, being published on 
Mondays and Thursdays. In his Gazette he was the foe of monarchial exhibi- 
tions, of the Federal party, of a Federal bank, and friendly to Genet (q. v.). He 
also was a consistent foe of Hamilton, and it generally was believed that the 
Gazette was inspired by Jefferson, who denied having ever written a line for it. 
His first book, ““A Poem on the Rising Story of America,” was published in 
Philadelphia, 1772, and indeed nearly all his volumes of “Poems” were published 
here. Freneau went to New York, and finally settled in New Jersey at Mount 
Pleasant. He died in a blizzard, December 18, 1832, while walking from Freehold 
to his home. 


[Biblio—Poems Relating to the Amer. Revolution by Philip Freneau,” with a memoir 
by E. A. Duyckinck, N. Y., 1865 (portrait); S$. E. Forman, “The Political Activities of Philip 
Freneau,” Johns Hopkins University Studies, Ser. xx, Nos. 9-10 (Balt., 1902); F. L. Pattee, 
article on Freneau, ‘Dict. of Amer. Biog.,”’ Vol. VII (N. Y., 1931).] 
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FRIENDLY SONS OF ST. PATRICK, SOCIETY OF THE—While the 
early career of this still flourishing organization is not very clearly set down in 
records, Scharf and Westcott (infra) show a disposition to credit its formation 
to an earlier club of Irishmen, The Hibernian Club, which is said to have held 
its council meetings in Griffith's Tavern as early as 1759. The belief is that the 
Friendly Sons, which was organized on March 17 (St. Patrick’s Day), 1771, was 
the legitimate successor of the Hibernian Club. At that time the officers of the 
Friendly Sons were: Stephen Moylan, President; John M. Nesbitt, Vice-Presi- 
dent; and William Mitchell, Treasurer and Secretary. It flourished; and no more 
is heard of the Hibernian Club, which evidently was a dining organization. Both 
of them were purely social bodies. Membership was restricted to Irishmen, or 
sons of Irishmen, and there were many in the Province in the middle of the 
Eighteenth Century, when in one year 5,655 immigrants from the Emerald Isle 
came to Philadelphia, or more than twice as many as the immigrants from all 
other countries. The Friendly Sons, however, were renowned for their friendli- 
ness and hospitality, and honorary membership was bestowed upon several 
famous persons who were without a drop of Irish blood in their veins. In 1781, 
General Washington was invited to one of their dinners, and made an honorary 
member. Some members of the Society, on March 3, 1790, founded another 
Society and this was named the “Hibernian Society for the Relief of Emigrants.” 
For a century or more The Hibernian Society was an active force, the Friendly 
Sons having been absorbed by the newer organization. Then, the name of the 
Society was changed to that of the older organization, and since has been known 
as The Friendly Sons of St. Patrick. 


[Biblio—J. T. Scharf and Thompson Westcott, ““Hist. of Phila.’ (1884), Vol. II, p. 1466; 
John H. Campbell, “Hist. of the Friendly Sons of St. Patrick and of the Hibernian Society” 
(1892).] 


PRIENDoweREEIGIOUSsOCOCIE LY SOR. oIN] PIULADELPHLA=See 
QUAKERS. 


FRIENDS MEETING—The site of the Friends Meeting, at Fourth and 
Arch Streets, was the first community burial ground in Philadelphia. The 
deed for the ground bears the date of 1690, and the grant was confirmed by 
William Penn, in 1701. The plot was used for interments until about the time 
of the yellow fever epidemic of 1793. It is said that some of the ancient graves 
lie under the footway on Arch Street. Among the distinguished who lie here 
are: James Logan, Penn’s Secretary and later Governor of the Province, and 
Lydia Darragh, one of the heroines of the Revolution, who died in 1789. The 
meeting-house bears the date 1804.—See QuAKERS. 


FRIENDS MEETING—(Hicksite), Race Street, west of Fifteenth. This 
congregation, after the separation caused by the differences among members in 
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relation to the doctrines of Elias Hicks, purchased property on Cherry Street, 
east of Fifth, and worshipped in the building they erected there until 1857, 
when they removed to the present location.—See QUAKERS. 


FRIENDS SCHOOL—Early in the year 1684, the first school in Philadelphia 
was opened. At a meeting of the Provincial Council, on the 26th of December, 
1683, at which William Penn was present, the necessity for a schoolmaster “‘for 
the instruction of sober education of youth” was considered and Enoch Flower 
sent for. Flower, in the list of “First Purchasers,” is described as a native of 
Corsham, England, and his trade “barber,” but he was known to the Council as 
a schoolmaster of twenty years’ experience in England. The Council agreed with 
him on the following charges: 

“To learn to read English, 4 s. by the quarter; to learn to read and write, 
6 s. by the quarter; to learn to read and write and cast accounts, 8 s. by the 
quarter; for boarding a scholar—that is to say, diet, washing, lodging and school- 
ing, ten pounds for one whole year.” 

The site of Enoch Flower’s School is unknown, but it was the first English 
school in the province, and was in existence for six years, but was in charge of 
William Morgan, in 1688-89. It had not been in operation a month before the 
Council considered the establishment of a School of Arts and Sciences—a kind 
of high school or academy but at that time the subject was dropped. Revised 
again by the Proprietary in 1689, who wrote to Thomas Lloyd requesting the 
speedy establishment of a “‘public grammar school,” the Provincial Council even 
then continued to do nothing; so the monthly meeting of Friends, on July 26, 
1689, decided to organize such a school, and the Quarterly Meeting of Friends, 
August 30, of the same year, approved the action. Penn had promised the 
founders a charter at a future date, and here we have the genesis of the present 
day William Penn Charter School. 

George Keith (q. v.), the most brilliant, if eccentric man in the Province at 
the time, was called upon to become first headmaster of the new school. He 
was able and clever, and he made what might be regarded as good terms with 
the meeting to conduct the new institution. He had an annual salary of fifty 
pounds, a home to live in, a schoolhouse provided, and the profits of the school 
for the first year. He made a stipulation that for the next two years he was to 
have one hundred and twenty pounds per annum if he remained and taught the 
poor gratis. Keith had as an assistant Thomas Makin, a Latin scholar, and as 
the disputatious Keith severed his connection with the school at the end of the 
first year, his assistant succeeded him, and may be said to have been the real 
founder, because of the success which attended his efforts. This school is be- 
lieved to have been conducted in the Bank Meeting House, Front Street, near 
Arch, where Morgan’s School was kept, and in 1697, in response to a petition - 
of the overseers, Lieut. Governor Markham, by order of William Penn, signed 
articles of incorporation, on the first of February, 1698, which charter remained 
in force until the Proprietor made his second visit, in 1701, when he personally 
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granted a new one. Makin (q. v.) remained Headmaster until 1706, when he 
became clerk of the Provincial Council. In July, 1708, Penn granted a second 
charter (really the third, as Markham’s was first); and on the 29th of March, 
1712, granted his third (fourth) charter. At that time the school was removed 
to a new building, the first especially designed for school purposes in Pennsyl- 
vania, which was erected on the Strawberry Alley end of the meeting-house lot 
at the southwest corner of Second and Market Streets. While the school was 
in this location it had a number of headmasters. In 1734, a new building was 
erected for the school on the site of the old one. In 1742, Anthony Benezet (q. v.) . 
was admitted headmaster. 

In 1744, the William Forrest trust fund, coming into the possession of the 
‘Overseers of the Public School,” as the charters designated them, it was decided 
to erect a new building on the rear of the property thus acquired, on the east 
side of Fourth Street, south of Chestnut. While here there was a department 
of classical languages, and in 1755, Charles Thomson (q. v.), who subsequently 
became famed as scholar and statesman, became master of the Latin School. In 
1761, Robert Proud (q. v.), termed the first historian of Pennsylvania, was ap- 
pointed headmaster of the Latin School, remaining until 1790. During his incum- 
bency, Charles Brockden Brown, our first American man of letters, attended as 
a pupil, and in 1794, was a teacher in the same school. John Todd, who became 
father-in-law of the lady who became known as Dolly Madison, was a master in 
the School until 1793, when he and his family succumbed to the yellow fever 
epidemic. 

The schoolhouse was totally destroyed by fire on February 8, 1803, but was 
immediately restored. The library which had been given it by Thomas Chalkley 
was lost, as well as some of the scientific apparatus. The last master of the School 
was Henry Longstreth, who was given notice in 1842 that the institution would 
be suspended. This was due to the fact that the State’s School System had 
been put on a solid foundation, and several meetings had opened Schools of their 
own. The building was not removed until 1859, when the meeting-house, north 
of it, erected in 1763, also was removed, and on these sites the Forrest Building, 
and the Central Bank, were erected. In 1875, the School was revived under 
different lines, and the building at 8 South Twelfth Street, purchased. At the 
same time a very remarkable educator, the late Richard M. Jones, was called to 
become headmaster and organize the School. When this School was opened it 
was named the William Penn Charter School, and during the half century it 
remained on Twelfth Street, made itself a factor in educating some of the best 
brains in this part of the country. In the latter year (1925), the institution 
was removed from the heart of the city to West School Lane and Fox Street, : 


Germantown. 


[Biblio.—J. Jackson, “Beginnings of the William Penn Charter School”’ (1932); J. F. Watson, 
“Annals of Phila.” (1884).] 
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FRIENDS SELECT SCHOOL—This institution is a descendant of the 
original school established in 1689.—See Frienps Scuoot. In 1832, schools were 
established for both boys and girls and for a time were held in the meeting-houses 
on Twelfth Street and on Orange Street. Afterwards in schoolhouses on St. 
James Street, Cherry Street and Seventh Street. In 1886, these were united 
under one name and the present building, Sixteenth Street, north of Cherry, 
occupied. There the principle of co-education was adopted. 


FRIENDSHIP CARPENTERS’ COMPANY—This organization was 
formed November 18, 1769, at a meeting in the “late Union Library” when the 
Carpenters’ Company raised the admission fee to four pounds. The Friendship 
Company made their admission fee five shillings. There seems to have been other 
reasons for founding a new society of carpenters. Their methods of “measuring 
and valuing carpenters’ work” were different, and soon after the formation of 
the younger company it made overtures to their elder brethren to change their 
practice, but the answer was that the Carpenters’ Company’s method “was 
more equitable, expressive and satisfactory than any method practiced in the 
city before, and was not inferior to the best method practiced in any city in the 
King’s Dominions.” In 1775, the Friendship Company made an effort to effect 
a union with the older organization, but it is probable that the Revolution de- 
layed this, for it was not until March 1, 1786, that this was accomplished. At 
that time it had twenty-seven members, and these were admitted to the Car- 


penters’ Company as a body.—See Carpenters’ Company; Practica Housg 
CARPENTERS SOCIETY. 


[Biblio— ‘An Act to Incorporate the Carpenters’ Company, Together with Extracts 
from the Ancient Minutes,” Etc. (1866).] 


FRY, WILLIAM HENRY—(1815~-1864), composer, journalist —See Opera 


IN PHILADELPHIA. 


FULTON, ROBERT—(r765-1815), miniature painter, inventor—See ArT 
DEVELOPMENT. 


FURNITURE MANUFACTURE IN  PHILADELPHIA—Furniture 
manufacture was one of the earliest trades followed in Philadelphia. Writing in 
1696, Gabriel Thomas mentions, among the gainful occupations in the young 
city, mill-wrights and joiners, and these together with the carpenter made what 
furniture was required here. Some prized family pieces, of course, were brought 
over from Europe by some of the settlers, but generally speaking, the furniture 
needed was made here. Mahogany was much used, and walnut was regarded as 
only second to it—not quite so highly, perhaps, both being regarded as common 
woods. They were waxed and rubbed, because varnish was not used on furniture 
for almost a century later. 
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It might, with some justification for the statement, be claimed that furniture 
manufacture was one of the first industries begun in Philadelphia. Brick-making, 
naturally, might be given precedence over it, but it can be said that the Phila- 
delphians were making furniture before they had begun to print. It has too 
often been carelessly assumed that the settlers brought their furniture with them, 
without considering the small size of the ships, their crowded condition, and 
the great cost. After there had arisen a comparatively wealthy class here, it 
was natural that special pieces of furniture began to be ordered in Europe for 
shipment here. Even William Penn had a great deal of the furniture for his 
mansion at Pennsburg, in Bucks County, made here by a Dutch joiner, and 
carpenter whom he sent over. This was in 1685. At the time he ordered his 
agent here to have made “some wooden chairs of walnut with long backs and 
two or three eating tables for twelve, eight and five persons, with falling leaves 
for them.” At the same time he mentioned that he would bring over with him 
““much furniture.” Penn could afford this, but his action was not common at 
the time. 

About the time of Penn’s second visit, 1699, the first Windsor chair was 
made. It is generally agreed that the chair we called Windsor originated in 
Philadelphia, but as yet no one has given the name of its designer nor the date 
when it made its first appearance. It was a common article of household use, and, 
of course, was not then known by the name we have given it. There is a legend 
that George I saw one of the chairs at Windsor, and so alluded to it, as it then 
was a novelty. At first it was painted a dark green and when found in a dwelling 
usually was to be seen in the more modest rooms, such as the kitchen, or in the 
servants’ quarters. It had to become a prized antique of another age to be re- 
garded with pride. Cabinet-makers, or manufacturers of more ambitious pieces 
of furniture, did not appear until the Eighteenth Century was well under way. 
About the middle of that cycle found them here, responsive to the wand of a 
growing wealthy class, and what now is regarded as the golden age of fine furni- 
ture, was not unfolded until after the Revolutionary War. A great impetus to 
improvement in the character of the work produced by those Philadelphia cabinet- 
makers may be traced to the books of designs which began to trickle in from 
London; the product of those masters of decorative style: Thomas Chippendale, 
Robert Adam, and George Hipplewhite; and perhaps, too, the architectural work 
of Sir William Chambers was useful for details and design. 

With this urge and inspiration the Philadelphia cabinet-makers were the best 
artificers of good furniture to be found in the American Colonies when the 
Revolution burst upon the country. Philadelphia was the chief mart for furniture 
of all sorts, but especially the finer pieces for at least a quarter century after the 
Revolutionary struggle. Among the early cabinet-makers, whose work is now 
sought by collectors of furniture were: William Savery, who made chairs; 
Jonathan Gostelowe, who made Pembroke tables, bedsteads, bureaus, card tables, 
and fine cabinet-work generally. He was chairman of the Gentlemen Cabinet 
and Chair Makers of Philadelphia, in 1788. Probably greater than either was 
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Benjamin Randolph, whose interpretations of Chippendale are now the delight 
of those who own them. He made the little desk upon which Thomas Jefferson 
wrote the Declaration of Independence. He lived on Chestnut Street, below 
Fourth, and Jefferson lodged with him when he first attended Congress. Ran- 
dolph was one of the original members of the First Troop of Philadelphia Cavalry, 
and served with that command during its first year in the Continental Service. 

In 1785, there were in Philadelphia, 55 cabinet-makers; 10 Windsor chair- 
makers, seven chair-makers, six turners, five upholsterers, and one reed-maker; 
and no other city in the country at that time had so many persons engaged in 
furniture manufacture. At that time Thomas George had succeeded Randolph, 
in his place on Chestnut Street, which had for its sign, under the former, a Golden 
Eagle. In later years, Philadelphia furniture was equally well made and equally 
foremost in quality, but with the advent of lower quality pieces, made of indiffer- 
ent woods, and produced in mass, the business no longer was centered here. 

Philadelphia still leads the country in carpet and rug manufacture, but it 
was long before this became a great industry here. The early dwellers of Phila- 
delphia had no carpets, and the first one seen here about the middle of the Eigh- 
teenth Century, was regarded as a treasure and a curiosity. Such floor coverings 
as were imported rarely were larger than three yards square, and it was not 
until close to the appearance of the Nineteenth Century that carpets covered 
the whole floor. Before that, merely small strips of the covering were placed 
before tables and chairs, and even these continued to be a novelty until long 
after the Revolution—See Watt Paper. 


GALLOWAY, JOSEPH—(1731-1803), lawyer, politician, and prominent 
loyalist during the Revolution, was born in Anne Arundel Co., Md.; the son of 
Peter B. and Elizabeth (Rigbie) Galloway, who were members of the Society of 
Friends. In 1740, his parents removed to Kent on the Delaware, and the young 
Galloway after his schooling was completed was placed under a lawyer as a 
student. In 1749, he was admitted to practice before the Supreme Court of 
Pennsylvania, although not quite twenty years of age, if the year of his birth is 
the correct one, which is doubtful. Indeed, this circumstance points to the year 
1729. In 1753, Galloway was married to Grace Growen, daughter of Lawrence 
Growen, the ceremony taking place in Christ Church. Galloway acquired a 
large law practice, not only in Pennsylvania, but in Delaware and New Jersey 
as well. In 1756; he was elected a member of the Pennsylvania Assembly, and 
was of great assistance in drafting laws where the wording required special care. 
In the Assembly also he displayed his genius for eloquence, and in 1769, Princeton 
College, in recognition of his acknowledged legal talents, gave him the degree of 
LL. D. From 1765 until 1774, excepting for two brief intermissions, Galloway 
was Speaker of the Provincial Assembly. 

He was regarded as having a superior knowledge of the English law and was 
an expert in all that concerned real estate law. It was not long before he won a 
place in the front rank of Philadelphia lawyers, which he maintained until his 
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loyalist leanings, at the outbreak of the Revolution, caused him to be a fugitive. 
But he was much more than a lawyer, for as a clever and daring politician he 
was one of the few antagonists that Franklin feared. In the Assembly, during 
the French and Indian War, the Quakers, objecting to voting military measures, 
but realizing their necessity, retired, but elected Galloway to be sure they would 
get the needed military protection and at the same time square their consciences. 
The Germans, who on other grounds, felt sympathetic to Quaker political prin- 
ciples, also regarded Galloway as their spokesman in the Assembly, and he and 
Thomas Wharton became secret partners with William Goddard (q. v.) in estab- 
lishing an Anti-Proprietary organ, The Pennsylvania Chronicle, in 1767. This 
was the first political “organ” published in the city, and was intended to carry 
out the designs of Galloway and the Quakers, but Goddard finally tired of being 
directed, became recalcitrant, and the Chronicle was suspended. Galloway was 
one of the factors in founding the Union School in Germantown, afterwards and 
still known as the Germantown Academy, which also was aimed at the Proprietary 
Party and its College and Academy. : 

In 1764, Galloway was the leading spirit in a movement to take Pennsylvania 
out of the hands of the Proprietary and make it a Royal Province. However, 
John Dickinson proved too strong for him, and he did not succeed; but Dickin- 
son’s speech to the Assembly was the beginning of his great reputation. Gallo- 
way was charged with trying to embarrass the AntiStamp Act movement in 
1765, but signed a hand bill denying the charge, although his strong, royalist 
tendencies were obnoxious. However, he was sent as a delegate from Pennsyl- 
vania to the first Continental Congress in 1774. When the British marched into 
the city three years later, Joseph Galloway headed what might be called the 
reception committee, and accompanied General Cornwallis from the outskirts 
into the town. Galloway’s' loyalty was rewarded by being appointed Super- 
intendent-General of Philadelphia, and also one of the two wardens of the port. 
In this commanding position, he revived the City Corporation and appointed 
Samuel Shoemaker, Mayor, although his name is absent from any list of the early 
mayors of Philadelphia. Galloway had now thrown in his lot with the Crown 
and when the British left Philadelphia he was glad to go with them. His estates 
were considerable in Pennsylvania and when he was proscribed these were con- 
fiscated by the State. Howe and Galloway ended by criticising each other. 
Howe said his confidence in Galloway was misplaced. That he was merely “a 
nugatory informer’; and Galloway testified before Parliament that the General 
had been inefficient in not raising troops among the loyalists and deserters he 
found in Philadelphia. Theslast of Galloway’s real estate, forfeited for his trea- 
sonable acts, was sold by the State in 1782. Galloway went to England, where 
he died in 1803. 

Once in England, Galloway wrote a large number of pamphlets complaining 
about the way the War in America had been conducted, and after it was ended, 
complained that, notwithstanding proclamations and manifestoes that the Loyal- 
ists would be compensated, no provision for this had been made. He raised a 
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troop of horse in New Jersey, and this body, he claimed in one of his pamphlets, 
had constantly harassed the Americans. His lands in Pennsylvania were sold 
by the State for nearly two hundred thousand pounds, Pennsylvania currency.— 
See British OccupATION OF PHILADELPHIA; THE MIsCHIANZA. 
[Biblio—E. H. Baldwin, “Joseph Galloway, the Loyalist Politician,’ Pa. Mag. of Hist. 
and Biog., XX VI, 2 (1902); R. C. Werner, article on Galloway in “Dict. of Amer. Biog.,”” Vol. 
VII (N. Y., 1931), where there is a good bibliography; William Goddard, “The Partnership” 


(Phila., 17°70); [J. Jackson] ““A Hist. of the Germantown Academy”’ (Phila., 1910); J. T. Scharf 
and Thompson Westcott, “Hist. of Phila.’ (1884).] 


GANDER HILL—A nickname for a portion of the city in the neighborhood 
of Huntingdon and Cumberland Streets, and between Twenty-second and 
Twenty-fourth Streets. It adjoins Swampoodle on the west.—See SwAMPOODLE. 


GARDENS, PUBLIC—One of the earliest recreation gardens in Phila- 
delphia was a place known as CHerry GarpENn, which was somewhat famed in 
the middle of the Eighteenth Century. It was situated, according to Watson 
(“Annals”), “fronting on Front Street vis-a-vis to Shippen (Bainbridge), occupy- 
ing half the square and extending down to the river. The small house of one- 
story brick, in which refreshments were sold.’ Its location was at the lower end 
of Society Hill. In 1756, it was owned by a person named Harrison. At one 
time, Clifton was the owner, probably a relative of the young poet and satirist, 
William Clifton, who was born in that neighborhood.—See Sarires. 

A place of resort earlier in the’ Eighteenth century was Sprinc GARDEN, 
which was much frequented as early as 1723. It attracted picnickers, partly 
from the fact that on the property there was a spring, supposed to be a Chaly- 
beate Stream, and consequently expected to be of medicinal value. In the year 
mentioned the property was owned by Dr. Francis Gandovet. It was between 
the present Eighth and Ninth Streets, north of Willow, according to Watson, 
who suggests that it probably gave name to the District of Spring Garden (q. v.). 

Neither of these places were recreation centers in the same way as were some 
of the small pleasure gardens which became popular in the Nineteenth Century. 
The latter were in no sense resorts for weary picnickers, but amusement places, 
where usually there were concerts, theatrical entertainments, or some other 
form of intellectual attraction as well as a bower where drinks were served. 

Washington, and other distinguished visitors to Philadelphia in the Eighteenth 
Century, were charmed with the beautiful scenery of the lower Schuylkill River, 
a beauty which progress and industry has thoroughly destroyed. He occasionally 
rode out to Gray’s Ferry, as the Lower Ferry was called, from George Gray, a 
native of Barbadoes, who established himself in this vicinity during the first half 
of the Eighteenth Century. As the neighborhood had been popularized by the 
visitors who came there to refresh themselves at the tavern and spend a placid 
summer day, another George Gray, a descendant of the founder of the ferry, 
established on the west bank of the river a botanical garden about the year 1790, 
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where concerts were given. He died in 1800, but Gray’s GARDEN continued for 
half a century more to attract picnic parties, who, after the building of the City 
Railroad, on Market and Broad Streets, and Gray’s Ferry Road, were carried to 
the Gardens on specially designed cars, drawn by horses. The name Gray’s 
Ferry persists to the present day, but there has been no ferry at that point since 
the Revolution, when a Floating Bridge (q. v.) was constructed there. This was 
maintained until the construction of the bridge for the Baltimore and Washington 
Railroad, in 1838. During the Nineteenth Century when the recreation park 
was known as Gray’s Ferry Garden, the place was no longer a botanical garden 
in the strict sense, but a place for refreshment. 

One of the popular resorts in the opening years of the last century was THE 
CoLuMBIAN GARDEN (q. v.), opened by Lawrence Astolfi (q. v.), in 1813, which 
was built on the north side of Market Street, west of Thirteenth. In 1820, when 
the garden was taken over by Stanislaus Surin, a professional conjurer and juggler, 
the name was changed to Tivott GARDEN (q. v.). 

The VauxHatt GARDEN (q. v.) was opened at the northeast corner of Broad 
and Walnut Streets in 1814. The garden covered the block of ground bounded 
by Broad, Juniper, Walnut and Sansom Streets. It included a theatre, in one 
corner. About 1810, the Lomparpy GarpeN occupied the ground from west 
of Centre Square to Fifteenth Street, and from Market to Filbert Streets. It 
received its name from the rows of Lombardy maples which stood in the garden, 
and those which lined the walks in Centre Square. The tavern stood on the 
site of the old Centre House, if, indeed, that building was not a part of the 
property then. Concerts were the particular entertainment offered. The build- 
ing on the property was just north of the center of the plot near Filbert Street. 
About 1821, Joseph Drackerry kept a fruit shop on Third Street, north of Arch, 
at what then was No. 97. He called his garden, which adjoined it, THe Puta- 
DELPHIA GARDEN. In 1825, he took over VauxHALL, but it had a short life under 
his management. About 1815, THE LEBANON GARDEN was opened on the south 
side of South Street, east of Tenth. It extended to Bainbridge Street, and had 
a front on South Street of one hundred feet. It was noted for its Fourth of July 
fireworks displays. 

About 1810, Thomas Birch, a florist, had a garden on the north side of Arch 
Street, from Twentieth to Twenty-first Streets, and it extended to Race Street. 
It seems that George Honey, who had been clerk to the County Commissioners, 
opened the place in 1808, when it was known as Tue Sans Souct GARDEN, and 
it is evident that the venture was unsuccessful for he was again with the County 
Commissioners in 1809. Birch did not conduct an amusement place, but a 
botanical garden, and in 1824 he was succeeded by August D’ Arras. 

John McAran, who had been employed for seven years as a gardener at 
William Hamilton’s place, The Woodlands (q. v.), and was highly regarded as a 
horticulturalist for the manner in which he laid out Lemon Hill, the seat of 
Henry Pratt, opened a nursery garden on the south side of Arch Street, from 
Seventeenth to Eighteenth Streets, and extending to Filbert Street, in 1822. 
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This was started as a botanical garden. It remained known as McAran’s 
Garpen. It had an apiary and an aviary, and when the botanical specimens failed 
to draw crowds, he introduced fireworks exhibitions, in the °30’s. The feature 
of this display was a miniature representation of Mt. Vesuvius and the Bay of 
Naples. The volcano was shown in eruption to the spectators seated on benches 
arranged in the form of an amphitheatre. On summer evenings, musical and 
vaudeville acts were added, and the place was a popular resort for some years. 
Signor Blitz exhibited there in the summer of 1834. 

Thomas Smith, who had been a tavern-keeper, opened Tue LasyrinTH 
Garpben, on the north side of Arch Street from Fifteenth to Sixteenth, in 1827. 
His garden extended to Cherry Street. In 1831, he retired and opened a tavern 
on Poplar Street, according to Westcott. In those days the gardens were closed 
at 10 o'clock at night, for it was regarded as unsafe to be upon the streets west 
of Broad Street after that hour, owing to the frequency of encountering footpads. 


In 1827, the most elaborate amusement garden was erected on the south- 
east of Coates Street (Fairmount Avenue) at about the present Twenty-third 
Street. It was designed by William Strickland (gq. v.) and consisted of a Chinese- 
like building and a pagoda. There was a labyrinth planted in the garden and 
the place prospered for about ten years as THE PAGopA AND LABYRINTH GARDEN, 
owing to its proximity to Fairmount, then beginning to attract attention as a 
park. 

A garden was attached to the ELepHant TAverN, on the north side of Arch 
Street, extending from Eleventh Street to about one hundred feet westward. 
This place was opened in 1801 and was in existence until 1821. The garden 





PAGODA AND LABYRINTH GARDEN 
From the Original in the Historical Society of Pennsylvania 
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was described as a mead garden. The tavern stood on the site of 1117 Arch 
Street, and was conducted by John Ginther until his death in 1813, and there- 
after by his widow, Charlotte. In later years the tavern was transformed into a 
dwelling, and demolished in 1891 when the Reading Terminal acquired the 
property. Professor George B. Wood, of the University of Pennsylvania Medical 
School, dwelt there for a long period, between the time the building had been 
altered for a dwelling and the time it became a boarding house. He died in 1879. 


GAS, ILLUMINATING, INTRODUCTION OF—Although a Doctor 
Clayton is said to have described the inflammable gas evolved by the combustion 
of coal.as early as 1739, the world did not see a gas light until 1792, when Mur- 


F 





PHILADELPHIA’S FIRST CITY GAS WORKS 
Twenty-Third and Market Streets 
From Gleason’s Pictorial 


doch, of Cornwall, England, experimented. The world took to gas illumination 
very slowly, owing to its supposedly dangerous nature. In England, it was 
introduced with difficulty, and in Philadelphia this diffculty was more pronounced 
and lasting. 

It was a new scientific marvel when Michael Ambroise & Co., Italian fire- 
works’ makers and exhibitors, gave exhibitions of illuminating gas in their amphi- 
theatre, on Arch Street, between Eighth and Ninth, in 1796. This medium was 
called by them “inflammable air.’ In 1803, the same year the Lyceum Theatre, 
London, was lighted by gas as an experiment, J. C. Henfrey, a Windsor chair 
manufacturer, proposed to City Councils to light Philadelphia by gas-lights 

burned in high towers. If he had succeeded this would have been the first city 
to be illuminated in this manner, for it was not until four years later that London 
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began to be lighted by that means. Of course, he failed of support, as did James 
McMutrtrie who asked for liberty to introduce gas lighting, in 1817. 

In April, 1816, Dr. Charles Kugler exhibited in Peale’s Museum, then in the 
Old State House (Independence Hall), “gas lights burning without wick or oil.” 
Warren and Wood, the managers of the Chestnut Street Theatre (q. v.), were so 
favorably impressed by the demonstration that they introduced the system into 
their playhouse, which was the first theatre in the United States to be illuminated 
by gas, on November 25th of the same year. The apparatus used in the museum 
and in the theatre was manufactured by William Henry, a coppersmith, who 
lighted his own house, at the northwest corner of Seventh and Lombard Streets, 
by gas the same year. Henry’s was the first dwelling in this country to be illumi- 
nated in this manner. 

These enterprises did leave their impression on City Councils, who, in 1817, 
appointed a Standing Committee on Gas, which was to study the subject and 
report from time to time. The apparatus in the State House was deemed unsafe 
and was discontinued in 1818. The Masonic Hall, Chestnut Street above Seventh, 
was also lighted in this way. The building was destroyed by fire, in 1819, but 
when it was rebuilt, in 1822, it had its own gas works, and for years Masonic 
Hall continued to be the only public building in Philadelphia lighted by gas. 
The Gas Light Tavern, on Second Street, near Dock, was lighted by this illumi- 
nant about this time and continued to be the only other building burning gas. 

From 1825, when an effort was made to induce the Legislature to incorporate 
the Philadelphia Gas Works, until March 21, 1835, when City Councils finally 
passed an ordinance for the construction and management of the Philadelphia 
Gas Works, there was a constant discussion of the subject. Even men of intelli- 
gence expressed their fears of some calamity occurring should gas be extensively 
introduced. In 1834, Samuel Vaughan Merrick was sent to Europe to examine 
the subject and present a report. In December of that year he reported fav- 
orably upon illuminating gas, and Councils’ Ordinance followed quickly. Plans 
for the construction of the gas works were immediately drawn, twelve trustees 
were appointed to manage the works (see Gas Trust); and on February 8, 1836, 
the works were finished and in operation. There were only nineteen applications 
for private service, and forty-six for what were called public burners. Only two 
stores in the city were equipped to burn the gas when it was delivered. Gas was 
supplied at a rate of $3.50 per thousand cubic feet and a discount of five per cent 
on all bills paid within three days. The project was financed by the city raising 
one hundred thousand dollars in shares of one hundred dollars each, the money 
was payable to the city treasury. It was a loan and the city pledged itself to 
redeem the shares with interest. The gas works were erected on a plot owned 
by the city at Twenty-second and Market Streets and extending to the Schuyl- 
kill River. On the north the plot was bounded by Filbert Street. On July 1, 
1841, the city bought out the stockholders, who were paid one hundred and 
seventy-three thousand dollars, in certificates of loan—See Gas Lease. 

[Biblio—J. T. Scharf and Thompson Westcott, “Hist. of Phila.”” (1884), i, pp. 643 et pas.] 
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GAS LEASE—Although a large group of Philadelphians for years had 
opposed the Gas Trustees (q. v.), which had the management of the city’s gas 
works, and clamored for their abolition, the citizens generally were up in arms 
against the lease of the gas works in 1897, when the project was before City 
Councils. The new city charter, of 1885, which went into operation in 1887, 
had eliminated the Gas Trust, as it was commonly called, and placed its duties 
in a Bureau of Gas, a division of the Department of Public Works. During the 
year 1897, it became current that the United Gas Improvement Company de- 
sired to get possession of the Philadelphia Gas Works. There was vociferous 
opposition, but despite this, the ordinance was passed. 

Whatever good there was in the proposal was nullified in the minds of the 
majority of Philadelphians by the measures taken by Councils to override and 
outwit the people’s wishes. The City Solicitor had advised a Joint Committee 
of Councils that the City had the right to authorize the lease, if authorized by 
ordinance. Select Council passed a Resolution favoring the submission of the 
lease to a vote of the people, but a special meeting of Common Council defeated 
the resolution. The subject was parried by Councils at every point, and on 
November 5, 1897, all debate on the matter was cut off. Proposers of amend- 
ments were not able to present them, and the ordinance passed by Common 
Council then by a large vote, contained the contract of lease. On November 8th, 
the bill was presented to Common Council and passed in its entirety, but with- 
out permitting any proposed amendments to even be read. The next day Select 
Council passed the Ordinance, also without amendments. 

Immediate steps were taken by Counsel for Joel J. Baily, Henry C. Lea, 
Theodore Woernwag, Francis B. Reeves, Philip J. Ritter, and Jacob A. Datz, 
to have the Court declare the Ordinance null and void, and to enjoin the Mayor, 
Charles F. Warwick; Director of Public Works, Thomas M. Thompson; and 
City Controller, John F. Walton, from making, executing or delivering the con- 
tract and lease to the gas company. On November 12th, Mayor Warwick signed 
the Ordinance and gave his reasons for doing so. On November 30th, Judge 
Arnold delivered an opinion that the Court had no authority to grant the injunc- 
tion, which had been asked, and on December 1st, the United Gas Improvement 
Company took possession of the City Gas Works under the lease. The lease 
was for a period of thirty years from December 31, 1897. 

When this lease expired, on December 31, 1927, it was succeeded by a new 
one, which had been signed by Mayor W. Freeland Kendrick, on February 8, 
1926, after two years of negotiation. This lease was to run ten years and then 
to be extended automatically for ten-year periods unless either party gives at 
least eighteen months’ written notice of intention to terminate it. This lease, 
which also was made to the United Gas Improvement Company, authorized it 
to assign the lease to a subsidiary corporation, which it organized to operate the 
gas works. This company, which is a Pennsylvania Corporation, is named the 
Philadelphia Gas Works Company. 


[Biblio——For the first lease, see ““Jackson’s Philadelphia Year Book’? (1920), and ‘‘Public 
Ledger Almanac’’ (1898); for the newer lease, ““The Bulletin Almanac”’ (1931), or other editions.] 
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GAS, NORTHERN LIBERTIES COMPANY—This .company, whose 
office and works are at 50 Laurel Street, was started under an ordinance of the 
District of the Northern Liberties in 1838, with an authorized capital of $100,000, 
divided into shares of $50 each. The company was incorporated by the Legis- 
lature in 1844, when its capital stock was limited to $200,000. The act also pro- 
vided that the District might take over the works in 1865 under certain restric- 
tions. In 1854, the city, under the Act of Consolidation, took over all the gas 
works of the various municipalities in the county except that in the Northern 
Liberties, which remains a private company. Annually the stockholders and 
City Council each elect two trustees for a term of three years, and the board 
consists of twelve trustees, half being chosen by City Council. 


GAS TRUST— When the City of Philadelphia built its gas works, in 1835-36, 
the Ordinance which created that enterprise provided that it should be operated 
and managed by twelve trustees, and they also were directed to construct the 
works and introduce the illuminating fluid. The Commission System and the 
Trusteeships were familiar in Philadelphia, the former from comparatively early 
times. By degrees the Gas Trustees became a considerable political factor, and 
by the year 1880, it was declared it was a profitable business for the trustees, 
whose official title was Board of Trustees of the Philadelphia Gas Works. 

It also was claimed that the Gas Trust commanded an army of voters, who, 
of course, were employees or connections of the gas works. In 1883, it was 
charged that this army of employees was of unknown number, “because Mr. 
McManes keeps under lock and key his payrolls, and Councils, which is the only 
power that can rightfully command him to produce them, does not do so for the 
reason that he has kindly taken it into his hands to elect his own Councils, and 
has succeeded so well that they never ask him troublesome questions” (Vickers, 
Infra). James McManes (1822-1899) was the first modern political “Boss” of 
Philadelphia and may be regarded as the founder of the so-called Republican 
Organization in this city. In order to eliminate Bossism in the city, the Citizens 
Committee of One Hundred, which was non-partisan, was formed in 1880. It 
was a factor for a few years but the election of 1884 found the Committee’s 
candidates defeated at the polls. It aimed at the Gas Trust and the Public Build- 
ings Commission. The latter finally was abolished, in 1901, but the Gas Trust 
disappeared with the operation of the so-called Bullitt Charter, of 1885, which 
became operative in 1887. The Bossism of McManes and the Gas Trust was 
made the subject of a political satire, “Solid for Mulhooly,” which appeared 
anonymously in 1881, and instantly became a “best seller” all over the country. 
It was written by Rufus Edmonds Shapley, a prominent member of the Phila- 
delphia bar. 

[Biblio George Vickers, “The Fall of Bossism’’ (Phila., 1883).] 


GENEALOGICAL SOCIETY OF PENNSYLVANIA—1300 Locust Street 
(in the building of The Historical Society of Pennsylvania). Organized in 1892 
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for the promotion of genealogical research, the copying of official records affording 
genealogical information, and the collection and preservation of registers of 
births, marriages, and deaths kept by religious bodies, societies or individuals. 
The Society has collected nearly 200,000 of these records, and now has on its 
shelves 1,050 manuscript volumes. Publishes an annual volume (issued to 
members). 


GENET, CITIZEN EDMOND CHARLES—Minister Plenipotentiary and 
Consul General of the French Republic, had a brief but exciting career in Phila- 
delphia, but managed to arrive in time to have his name in the Philadelphia 
Directory for 1793, where his residence is given as corner of Twelfth and High 
Streets, the mansion which was owned by John Dunlap, and later occupied by 
Joseph Bonaparte (q. v.), the ex-King of Spain. Genet arrived in Philadelphia on 
May 16th, having traveled by land from Charleston, S. C., where he entered this 
country. There was a large body of French sympathizers in the city, and all 
these were admirers of the democracy of the French Revolution, and they began 
to call each other “Citizen.” The interest in his arrival was so great that men 
on fast horses were placed along the road to hasten with news of his coming. 
A large crowd of French sympathizers met the loquacious French Minister at 
Gray’s Ferry and escorted him to the city where he was put up at Oeller’s Tavern 
on Chestnut Street west of Sixth, the building which had been erected for the 
Episcopal Academy. He was given two banquets at Oeller’s. The first on 
May 22nd, when the red cap of liberty was placed upon his head and thence 
vociferously passed to each of the diners, who placed the emblem of the Revolu- 
tion upon their own heads. The great banquet was held on June 1st, also in 
Oeller’s establishment, and it was even more enthusiastic. The behavior of the 
French Minister shocked all friends of good government. Washington received 
him coldly; Hamilton, then Secretary of the Treasury, told him the Treasury 
was empty—for he had scarcely thrown aside his traveled-stained clothes before 
he wanted to borrow something more than two million dollars, which he said 
was owed to France; Jefferson, who was friendly to France, as Secretary of State, 
explained to him that the treaty he proposed could not be made without the 
action of the Senate, which body would not be in session until the end of the 
autumn. In general, he was the most distracting diplomatic element that could 
be imagined. He had Congress and the Cabinet annoyed and the people divided 
into parties—for him and against him, He sought to give orders, to make de- 
mands and generally to forget his status either as a diplomat or as a gentleman. 
He did not veil his dislike for Washington, and vilified him in a French poem, and 
inspired slanderous articles in The National Gazette and The General Advertiser. 
Finally he fitted out a privateer, and when stopped by the officers of the Govern- 
ment, threatened to appeal to the people. But in August, a note was sent to 
France to recall its Minister, and in February, 1'794, his successor arrived. Genet 
went to New York, where he married the daughter of Governor Clinton, and 
settled down in this country. He died in 1834, aged seventy-one. 
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“GENTLEMAN OF PHILADELPHIA, A’—Pen-name adopted by Edgar 
Allan Poe, and attached to his book, “The Philosophy of Animal Magnetism” 
(Phila., 183'7)—See Por In PHILADELPHIA. 


GEORGE, OR GEORGE AND DRAGON—An inn and coaching house 
which stood at the southwest corner of Second and Arch Streets.—See CoACcHING 
Houses. 


GEORGE’S HILL—This eminence in the West Park, at the northern end of 
Fifty-second Street, was virtually a gift to the city by Jesse George and his 
sister, Rebecca George, who owned the property—a farmland of 83 acres, valued 
at $100,o0o—in 1868. Jesse George at the time was 83 years of age, and his 
sister, 78. They agreed to give the property to the city for park purposes, pro- 
viding the city would pay him an annuity of $4,000 and his sister an annuity 
of $1,000 for the remainder of their lives. The property was taken over and 
improved, and in 1872, the band stand, long unused, was erected. The hill is 
210 feet above sea level. 


GERMAN SOCIETY—Present building at the northwest corner of Marshall 
and Spring Garden Streets. It is the second oldest national relief society in Phila- 
delphia, dating from 1764, when it was organized to seek amendment of the Act of 
the Pennsylvania Assembly, of 1749, which did not sufficiently ameliorate the con- 
dition of German immigrants. From 1764 until 1776, the organization met in the 
German Lutheran Schoolhouse, on the north side of Cherry Street east of Fourth. 
In 1775, a lot on the west side of Seventh Street, below Market, was purchased 
and preparations for erecting a building begun. The Revolution put an end to 
this enterprise. Very little was done on the project until early in the last century, 
and the building finally was completed in 1807. It was a plain brick building 
and stood back from the street. In 1866, the building was extended to the street, 
and continued as the home of the Society until 1887, when the present building 
was opened. The Society was incorporated in 1781. From 1866 until 1887, the 
lower floor was tenanted by the Philadelphia Gas Works office. The building, 
which still stands, was occupied for about thirty-five years by the Builders’ 
Exchange, 1889 to 1924. 


GERMANTOWN—Formerly a borough and township in the present 22nd 
Ward. A settlement in the German Township, which was commenced by 
Pastorius (q. v.), October 21, 1685. On August 12, 1689, William Penn at 
London signed a charter constituting some of the inhabitants a corporation by 
the name of “the bailiff, burgesses and commonality of German towne, in the 
county of Philadelphia, in the province of Pennsylvania.” Francis Daniel Pastorius | 
was the first bailiff; Jacob Telner, Dirck Isaacs Opden Graeff, Herman Isaacs 
Opden G aeff, and Tennis Coender were burgesses, besides six committeemen 
They had authority to hold “the general court of the corporation of German 
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town, to make laws for the government of the settlement, and to hold a court 
of record. This court went into operation in 1690, and continued its sessions 
for sixteen years. The seal of the court bore the impressions of a trefoil, with 
the motto, “Vinum, linum et textrinum”’ (wine, flax and cloth). Sometimes, to 
distinguish Germantown from the upper portion of German Township, outside 
of the borough, the township portion was called Upper Germantown. 

For some years the residents of Germantown have celebrated annually the 
founding of the town, but in 1918, no observance of the event was made, owing 
to the prevalence of the influenza epidemic. 

German Township, afterward called Germantown Township, was laid out 
by virtue of three warrants: eighth month (October) 12, 1683, for 6,000 acres, 
to Francis Daniel Pastorius, for the German and Dutch purchasers; twelfth 
month (February) 13, 1683, 84, to Francis Daniel Pastorius for 200 acres; second 
month (April) 25, 1684, to Jurian Hartsfelder, for 150 acres. The first purchasers 
of Frankford in Germany were Jacobus van der Walle, Johan Jacob Schutz, Johan 
Wilhelm Uberfeld, Daniel Behagel, George Strauss, Jan Leureiss, Abram Hase- 
voet. Among them were divided 2,675 acres. The same quantity was divided 
among the first purchasers of Crefelt in Germany, namely: Jacob Telner, Jan 
Strepers, Dirk Sipman, Ganert Reniks, Lenard Artes, Jacob Isaacs. The town- 
ship was divided into settlements, called Germantown, Cresheim, Sommer- 
hausen and Crefelt. These Germans were from the palatinates of Cresheim and 
Crefelt, many of them having become Friends through the preaching of William 
Penn in Germany. The greatest length of the German Township was 5! miles; 
the greatest breadth, 2 miles; area, 7,040 acres. This township was bounded oa 
the northwest and northeast by Springfeld Township, Montgomery County; 
on the northeast and east partly by Bristol Township; on the southeast by Penn 
Township and Roxborough. Within the German Township were the settle- 
ments known as Germantown, Cresheim (afterward Mount Airy), Sommer- 
hausen (called at a later period, Chestnut Hill), and Crefelt, a rural section north 
of Chestnut Hill. Incorporated with the city in 1854——See Mount Arry; 
Cuestnut Hit. 


[Biblio.—See Bibliography to GERMANTOWN Roab. | 


GERMANTOWN ACADEMY—Corner of School House Lane and Greene 
Street. Originally called the Germantown Union School when it was founded 
in 1760. Excepting for a period during the Revolution, the school has been in 
continuous activity. The original building, a stone structure, 80 feet front by 
40 feet in depth, together with its cupola and bell still remain, although the 
institution has grown and now includes a group of admirably equipped build- 
ings. One of the earliest of its English masters was Pelatiah Webster (q. v-), 
who has been called ““The Father of the American Constitution.”—See Davin 
JAmeEs Dove. 


[Biblioc—Rev. William Travis, “History of the Germantown Academy” (1882); [J. Jack- 
son] ‘A History of the Germantown Academy” (1910).] 





GERMANTOWN ACADEMY 


From the Lithograph by J. Richard 
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GERMANTOWN ROAD—Which starts at Front and Laurel Streets, 
between Poplar Street and Girard Avenue, runs in an irregular, northwestern 
direction to Chestnut Hill, a distance of about eight miles. It is generally be- 
lieved that for the greater part of this distance it follows an ancient Indian Trail, 
for Watson (“Annals”) mentions a tradition handed down from one of the 
original settlers of Germantown that it was ‘“‘an Indian foot-path going through 
laurel bushes.” In Germantown it was and is, the Main Street, the principal 
highway, and the chief business thoroughfare. There remain upon it many his- 
toric buildings, among them the Chew House (q. v.). the important point in the 
Battle of Germantown (q. v.). 


[Biblio—Townsend Ward, “The Germantown Road and Its Associations,’ Pa. Mag. of 
Hist. and Biog., Vols. V and VI (1881-1882); S. F. Hotchkin, ““Ancient and Modern German- 
town, Mt. Airy and Chestnut Hill” (1889); Charles F. Jenkins, “The Guide Book to Historic 
Germantown” (1902); N. M. Keyser, Ch. H. Kain, J. P. Garber, and H. F. McCann, “Hist. 
of Old Germantown” (1907).] 


GERMANTOWN SQUARE—On the main street in Germantown, con- 
tains about half an acre, and is laid out principally in front of the town hall. It 
was purchased by the authorities of the borough of Germantown in 1854, before 
the consolidation of the city and boroughs. 


GIBBET ISLAND—Sometimes called Gallows—was situated in the Delaware 
River, northeast of Mud Island and southeast of Little Mud Island. It is laid 
down on old maps, but has been utterly obliterated, no trace of it now remaining. 


GIRARD, STEPHEN—(May 20, 1750-December 26, 1831), mariner, 
merchant, philanthropist, was born in Bordeaux, France, the second child of 
Pierre and Odette (Lafargue) Girard. His father was a naval officer and a merchant, 
and at 14, the boy Girard started on his first voyage as a cabin boy. In 1773, he 
was a captain. The following year he had a share in the cargo of the ship he 
was sailing as master, and thus began as a merchant. He arrived in New York 
in the fall of 1774, and there became captain of a small boat. In 1776, he put 
into Philadelphia in order to avoid British vessels, and ever afterward it was his 
home. For two years he had been ina kind of partnership with Thomas Randall, 
of New York, but fear of the blockade of the port, he sold his interest in his 
ship in 1777, and took a store on Water Street. There he carried on business as 
a wine merchant. 

On June 6, 1777, he married Mary Lum, the daughter of a shipbuilder, the 
ceremony taking place in St. Paul’s Episcopal Church, and was performed by the 
Rev. Stringer, and not by Dr. Samuel Magaw, as appears through an error in a 
transcript of the records of that church. In September, of the same year, Girard 
and his wife moved to Mt. Holly, N. J., as the British threatened Philadelphia. 
In 1779, he returned to Philadelphia. The following year he entered into part- 
nership with Joseph Baldesqui in the West Indies trade. The firm was dis- 
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solved in 1782. In January of that year, Girard purchased property on the east 
side of Water Street north of Market. In 1786, he formed a partnership with 
his brother, Jean Girard de Mombrun, and again engaged in the West Indies 
trade, but it terminated in 1789. While his wife was being treated for insanity 
in the Pennsylvania Hospital, she gave birth to a daughter on March 31, 1791. 
The child lived but a few months, and his wife continued to grow worse in her 
dementia and remained a patient in the hospital until her death, September 12, 
1815. She was buried in the lawn of the north front of the hospital. 

In 1814, Girard saved the loan which permitted the United States to suc- 
cessfully continue the war. In 1812, when the charter of the first Bank of the 
United States expired, Girard purchased the building, on Third Street, and on 
May 12th, of the same year, opened the Bank of Stephen Girard, which continued 
until his death. His bank was regarded as the strongest in the country, and he 
was the foremost banker in the United States. His knowledge of international 
affairs was uncanny. Early in the time of Napoleonic Wars, Girard had his 
agents in Europe collecting his funds at one central pointThe Barings, of London, 
whence it was easy to have them transmitted to Philadelphia, and much safer 
than in the insecure banks on the Continent. When it became known or evident 
that peace between England and the United States would snap, he had his 
London agents purchase in London American stocks and shares of The Bank of 
the United States. To have these brought safely to America Girard despatched 
a special agent, and when the War of 1812 finally broke, he had pretty much all 
of his European funds on this side of the Atlantic. 

In addition to his banking and importing business, Girard added real estate 
investments, which since his death have increased in value tremendously. He 
was regarded as close and thrifty, but during the epidemic of yellow fever in 
Philadelphia in 1793, he displayed a heroism that his townsmen never forgot. 
He became a leader in Philadelphia, and during his later life no improvement 
was thought well started until his opinion and assistance was sought. His last 
association of this kind was with the founding of the Merchants’ Exchange, at 
Third, Dock and Walnut Streets, in July, 1831. In December of that year, he 
was attacked with influenza, then epidemic, and died of pneumonia on Decem- 
ber 26th. His funeral, on December 30th, was one of the largest processions 
of the kind Philadelphia had witnessed. As a body of Freemasons, to which 
fraternity Girard belonged, attended the funeral in their regalia, the priests in 
Holy Trinity Catholic Church, Sixth and Spruce Streets, refused to perform the 
service; and the remains, after having been in the church for some time, were 
taken out, and interred in the churchyard, in the vault of the Baron Henry 
Dominick Lallemand, General of Artillery under Napoleon, who had married 
Girard’s niece. At the grave, Masonic ceremonies were conducted. In 1851, . 
the remains were disinterred and removed to Girard College (g. v.). By his will 
Girard left to the City of Philadelphia cash and real estate, valued in 1831, at 
six million dollars, the principal part to be devoted to the building and mainte- 
nance of a college for poor orphan white boys.—See Grrarp Coitecr. The 
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bequest was twice contested in the courts; in 1844, in the U. S. Supreme Court; 
and in 1863, in the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, and decisions handed down 
in favor of the City of Philadelphia —See DetawarzE AVENUE; ALEXANDER 
Dattas Bacue; Francis Lizser; THomas U. WALTER; STATUES. 

[Biblio.—The principal biographies of Girard are: Stephen Simpson’s (1832), which is the 
most colorful; Henry W. Arey’s “Girard College and Its Founder’’ (1852); Henry Atlee In- 
gram’s (1894); and J. B. McMasters’s ‘“The Life and Times of Stephen Girard”’ (2 vols., 1918), 
which covers his career as a merchant with some detail. Very illustrative of other sides of his 
career are: H. A. Ingram’s “Life of Jean Girard de Montbrun” (1888); The Rt. Rev. Mons. 
H. T. Henry’s article, “The Funeral of Stephen Girard,’ in Records of Amer. Cath. Hist. 
Soc., June, 1919, clears up a mooted incident. For Girard’s part in handling the pest hospital 
during the yellow fever epidemic, ‘Minutes of the Proceedings of the Committee,”’ of 1793, 
published by Councils, 1848. Girard’s Will has been the subject of a considerable number of 


publications, see especially Russell Duane’s, “Who Wrote Stephen Girard’s Will?”, in Penna. 
Mag. of Hist. and Biog., January, 1930.] 


GIRARD BANK BUILDING—Third: Street, south of Chestnut. This 
classic marble structure was erected from designs of Samuel Blodgett for the 
first Bank of the United States. It was completed in 1797, in which year it was 
occupied by the bank. The bank’s charter was not renewed and the institution 
passed out of existence in March, 1811. In May, 1812, the building having 
been purchased by Stephen Girard, it was again opened as a financial institution, 
this time as a private bank. On the death of the mariner and merchant in 1831, 
it passed into the hands of trustees, who wound up its business. In 1832, the 




















































































































































































































































































































GIRARD BANK BUILDING, THIRD AND DOCK STREETS 
When It was the Bank of the United States 
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Girard Bank, later the Girard National Bank, was incorporated and the building 
rented. The bank was opened for business August 23, 1832. The Girard 
National Bank was merged with the Philadelphia National Bank in 1926.—See 
STEPHEN GIRARD; BANKS; ARCHITECTURAL DEVELOPMENT. 


GIRARD COLLEGE—Entrance, Girard and Corinthian Avenues. Grounds, 
45 acres in area, were known as the Peel Hall, the estate of William Parker, when 
purchased in 1831 by Stephen Girard, the founder. The institution educates 
free, orphan white boys. Provision in will of Girard, who died in 1831, was 
made for the college, under a bequest in trust to the City of Philadelphia, of 
$2,000,000 for erecting the college and an estate amounting to about $1,000,00c 
more for maintaining the institution. Cornerstone of main buildings laid July 4, 
1833; buildings completed 1847, and college opened January 1, 1848. Main 
building, designed by Thomas U. Walter (q. v.), like a Grecian temple, is an 
imposing structure 152 by 202 feet. It is surrounded by a colonnade of 34 Cor- 
inthian columns, each of which cost $12,994. 

Managed by the Board of City Trusts, and supported on the revenues of 
property of the Girard Estate in the city, including the Stephen Girard, The 
Lafayette and The Mariner and Merchant office buildings, and from large coal 
fields at Girardville, Pennsylvania. There is on an average 1,500 boys educated 
in the institution. 

Girard College was an institution entirely novel in its scope and design, 
and the Board of Turstees of the Girard Estate began to make a survey. For 
this purpose it invited Francis Lieber (q. v.), then in New York, having com- 
pleted the Encyclopedia, upon which he worked in Boston, to come to Phila- 
delphia. He was asked to make a study of similar institutions and report upon 
a scheme for the proposed college. That was in 1833. Lieber came and at the 
end of a year presented to the Board ““A Constitution and Plan of Education for 
Girard College for Orphans.” This was printed (1834) and makes an octavo 
volume of 228 pages. It was a very thorough plan. In 1838, David McLure 
presented an even more elaborate study to the Board. This was entitled “A 
System of Education for the Girard College for Orphans,” and was “Respect- 
fully submitted to the Board of Trustees.” It was published anonymously under 
the pseudonym “A Native of Philadelphia.” It is a volume of 363 pages. In 
1839, Alexander Dallas Bache (q. v.), who made a visit to Europe to gather 
material, after having been appointed the first president of the, College (1836), 
prepared an extensive report and a system of education for the Board, and, in a 
measure, his plan was adopted. 


GIRARD POINT—At the mouth of the Schuylkill River, on the east bank 
and on a line about due north from the west end of League Island; so called in 
honor of Stephen Girard, who was a large land owner in that vicinity. 


GIRL SCOUTS OF PHILADELPHIA—The Girl Scouts opened an office 
in this city in February, 1916. There were then twenty-five troops and about 
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four hundred members. The Girl Scout Organization is a sister organization to 
that of the Boy Scouts; in fact, it was founded under the name of “Girl Guides” 
in England by the sister of Sir Robert Baden-Powell, the founder of the Boy 
Scouts. Its principles are, therefore, the same and its aims to prepare the girl, 
through the activities of the troop, for her duties in life. 


GIRL’S NORMAL SCHOOL—About the time the Boys’ Central High 
School (q. v.) was built (1838) it was felt that a similar institution for girls might 
be desirable. Both these projects were almost revolutionary in public schools at 
that period. The Boys’ High School quickly made a reputation as an advanced 
principle in popular education, and after considerable discussion—ten years of 
talking, in fact—it was suggested that the experiment of a Normal School for 
Girls might be tried. In a small way this was begun in 1848, when the Model 
School, on Chester Street, below Vine, which had been a part of the abandoned 
Lancasterian System (see EpucaTIon) was available for the enterprise. Into this 
crudely constructed building, the Girls’ Normal School was opened February 1, 
1848, in charge of Dr. A. T. Wright. At the beginning one hundred and six 
girls were enrolled, and the success of the experiment called forth the erection 
of a new schoolhouse, on Sergeant Street, between Ninth and Tenth Streets, in 
1853. There were objections that the School only provided ornamental educa- 
tion, and while the school found more and more girls clamoring for admission it 
was difficult to obtain appropriations to accommodate the increased demand. 
The School was very much improved by George W. Fetter who was appointed 
principal in 1864. In 1875, the efforts to relieve the situation were rewarded. 
It was an era of building, for the Centennial Exhibition, which was being con- 
structed, was an incentive for expansion in all cultural and industrial activities, 
and in October, of 1876, a new and larger school building, erected at Seventeenth 
and Spring Garden Streets, was opened. This structure has long outgrown its 
usefulness, and is only one of a number of High Schools for Girls in Philadelphia. 
Its specific place in the Educational System here has been the education of girls 
to fit them as teachers. The other high schools are for general higher education. 





GLASS MANUFACTURE IN PHILADELPHIA—Was one of the pioneer 
industries in this city, for in 1683, when Penn wrote his “Letter to the Committee 
of the Free Society of Traders,” he mentions: “Your Tannery hath such plenty 
of Bark, the Saw-Mill for Timber, the place of the Glass-House so conveniently 
posted for Water-Carriage,” etc. At that time glass was very dear in England, 
and there were houses that still had oiled linen over windows, in lieu of glass. 
Some of the earliest dwellings here had to resort to this means of lighting the 
interiors in the daytime; but all the trades needed for the building industry were 
well represented and production of brick, glass, tile and hardware was quickly 
started. In 1696, Gabriel Thomas writes that “Glaziers will have five pence a 
quarry for their glass,” which indicates that by that time glass manufacture was 
a recognized and profitable industry. Pastorius in his “Geographical Description 
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of Pennsylvania” (1700), in describing his own journey to Pennsylvania in 1683, 
on the Ship America, records that there was a glass-blower on board. . This 
man has been identified as Joshua Tittery, from Newcastle-upon-Tyne, who came 
as a steward to the Free Society of Traders, and undoubtedly was the first glass 
manufacturer in Philadelphia —See DyortsviLte. 





DYOTT GLASS WORKS, KENSINGTON 
From Porter’s “Picture of Philadelphia,” 1831 


GLEBE HOUSE, AT. PASSYUNK—This parsonage of the Old Swedish 
Church was originally built in 1696, but was burned in September, 1717, when it 
was immediately rebuilt. It stands on part of the original land, which once 
comprised eighty acres, and is situated on the Schuylkill River road, below 
Magazine Lane, about half a mile below Passyunk Avenue. Magazine Lane 
appears on early maps as Beggarstown Lane, while the location is often referred 
to as Point Breeze, the latter in reality is on the west bank of the Schuylkill River, 
nearly opposite. It is difficult to realize that the Glebe House should have been 
built as far from the Church “Old Swedes,” now Gloria Dei, as it was quite three 
miles from the latter. However, it remained the parsonage. The Glebe House 
for Old Swedes’ Church, in Kingsessing, now St. James, of Kingsessing, was 
built in 1762, and stands at the southwest corner of Sixty-ninth Street and Wood- 
land Avenue. It was vacated in 1905. " 


GODDARD, WILLIAM—(1740-1817), printer, journalist, was born in New 
London, Conn., and when hé was fifteen is said to have been apprenticed to a 
printer in New Haven. Later he went to New York, and in 1762, he began to 
print on his own account in Providence, R. I., establishing the Providence Gazette, 
and Country Journal, which expired three years later, but resuming it in 1766. 
In June of that year, he came to Philadelphia and opened a printing shop on 
Market Street (on the site of the present No. 326). Here he entered into part- 
nership with Joseph Galloway (q. v.) and Thomas Wharton, and began the pub- 
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lication of the Pennsylvania Chronicle, and Universal Advertiser, January 26, 
1767. In accordance with the desire of the capitalists, who supplied the money, 
the paper was conducted as an organ of the Anti-Proprietary Party. Three 
years later his partners deserted him because they declared that he “did as he 
pleased” instead of conducting the paper to further their politics. In 1770, he 
issued a pamphlet describing the conduct of his former associates, ‘History of 
the Rise and Progress of the Pennsylvania Chronicle.” At that time he had 
moved his printing office to Arch Street, between Front and Second Streets. 
The Chronicle came to an end with the number for February 8, 1774. The year 
before he had established a newspaper in Baltimore, The Maryland Journal and 
the Baltimore Advertiser. He married Abigail Angell, at Cranston, R. I., and in 
1793, retired to Rhode Island. He was one of the most capable, daring and 
enterprising journalists of his time. Goddard's chief claim to historic remem- 
brance lies in the fact that he first printed, in his Chronicle, John Dickinson’s 
“Letters from a Farmer in Pennsylvania to the Inhabitants of the British Colonies.” 
[Biblio—vV. H. Paltsits article on Goddard, in “Dict. of Amer. Biog.,” Vol. VII (N. Y., 
1931); Isaiah Thomas, “Hist. of Printing in America’ (Albany, 1774); William McCulloch’s 
Additions to Thomas’s Hist. of Printing, in Proceedings of the Amer. Antiq. Soc., Vol. 31, 


Part 1, pp. 97 (1921); W. Goddard, ““The Partnership, or the Hist. of the Rise and Progress of 
the Penna. Chronicle, Etc.” (Phila., 1770).] 


GODFREY, THOMAS—(1704-Dec., 1749), glazier, mathematician, and 
inventor of the mariner’s quadrant, known as Hadley’s, was born in Bristol 
Township, Philadelphia, the son of Joseph Godfrey, farmer and maltster. Left 
an orphan in infancy, his mother remarried, and as a small boy he was apprenticed 
to a glazier. He early displayed interest and genius for mathematics, and while 
engaged at his trade, in Stenton, James Logan took an interest in him and encour- 





GLEBE HOUSE, IN PASSYUNK 
From a Photograph Made in 1906 
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aged him in his mathematical studies. In 1730, he invented a quadrant, claimed 
to be more certain than Davis’s, then in general use on British vessels. After 
he made an instrument he had Joshua Fisher, of Lewistown, try it in Delaware 
Bay, and afterwards entrusted his quadrant to Capt. Wright, who carried it to 
Jamaica, where it was shown to several Englishmen. One of these was a nephew 
of John Hadley, Vice-President of The Royal Society. In 1731, Hadley intro- 
duced a quadrant, and was just about to be rewarded by The Royal Society, in 
1734, when Godfrey gave notice of his invention. Although it has been said 
that Godfrey had met with great injustice at the Society’s hands, it is of record 
that he was given household furniture of the value of two hundred pounds, 
Godfrey was an early friend of Benjamin Franklin, who boarded with the glazier 
for a time, and printed an almanac computed by Godfrey.—See ALMANACS. 
Dr. William Smith, in The American Magazine, July, 1758, p. 475, referred to 
Godfrey as “a man of no education, but perhaps the most singular phenomenon 





WILLIAM GODDARD 


Who Published Dickinson's “Letters From a Farmer 
in Pennsylvania” 
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that ever appeared in the learned world.” One of Godfrey’s sons, Thomas 
Godfrey the younger (infra), was a poet and the author of the first American 
tragedy to be produced. 


[Biblio.— William Smith, Amer. Mag., July and August, 1758; J. F. Watson, “Annals of 
Phila.’ (1884); B. Franklin’s “Autobiography,” Bigelow’s Ed. (Phila., 1905); J. Jackson, article 
on Godfrey, “Dict. of Amer. Biog.,” Vol. VII (N. Y., 1931).] 


GODFREY, THOMAS, THE YOUNGER—(Dec. 4, 1736-August 3, 1763), 
poet, playwright, was born in Philadelphia, the son of Thomas Godfrey (supra), 
the inventor of the mariner’s quadrant. His father died when he was thirteen 
and then he was apprenticed to a watchmaker, believed to have been David 
Evans. Attracting the attention of William Smith, the first provost of the 
College, Academy, and Charitable School, he is said to have attended one or 
another of these classes, although his name does not appear in any of the lists 
that survive. However, Galt, in his life of Benjamin West, mentions that the 
young painter and the youthful poet were brought together by Doctor Smith, 
who introduced Godfrey as “a pupil of my own.” Godfrey’s first essays in poetry 
were published in the American Magazine, in 1758. Doctor Smith, who edited 
the publication, secured the poet’s release from watchmaking. The same year 
West is said to have painted a portrait of Godfrey, but it has disappeared, but 
one unnamed sketch is in his sketch book, is believed to have been identified 
as the poet. In May, 1758, Godfrey was commissioned an ensign in the Penn- 
sylvania Militia and took part in the campaign against Fort Duquesne. When 
he returned he secured a position as a factor, or agent, in Wilmington, N. C. 
Before he left for the south he had begun to write a tragedy, “The Prince of 
Parthia,” and finished it in Wilmington the following year. In 1762, his poem, 
“The Court of Fancy,” was printed in Philadelphia as a pamphlet. Godfrey did 
not live to see his play produced, for when it was completed, Douglass’s Com- 
pany had left Philadelphia. Godfrey died in Wilmington, of yellow fever August 
3, 1763. Two years later, his friend, Nathaniel Evans, edited a volume of his 
poems, and his play, which was published in Philadelphia under the title “Juvenile 
Poems, With the Prince of Parthia, a Tragedy.” On April 24, 1767, “The 
Prince of Parthia’ was performed by Douglass’s Company, at the Southwark 
Theatre, and it thus became the first American play acted in this country. The 
tragedy was not again presented until March 26, 1915, when the Zelosophic 
Society, of the University of Pennsylvania, presented it at the New Century 
Drawing Room. 


[Biblio—The first account of Godfrey appeared in The Amer. Mag., Sept., 1758. There is 
a sympathetic sketch of him by Nathaniel Evans in the “Juvenile Poems,” Etc. (1765); the 
best modern account is by Archibald Henderson in an introduction to his reprint of “The 
Prince of Parthia’’ (Bost., 1917); J. Jackson, Public Ledger, Phila., March 21, 1915; A. H. 
Quinn’s article on Godfrey in “‘Dict. of Amer. Biog.,”” Vol. VII (N. Y., 1931).] 


GOOD, JULIANA H., FUND—See Crry Trusts. 





THOMAS GODFREY, THE YOUNGER 
From the Sketch Book of Benjamin West, in the Historical Society of Pennsylvania 
(732) The Drawing is not Labeled but is Believed to Rebresent Godfrey 
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GOOSETOWN—A name given between 1825 and 1850, in derision of that 
portion of the city lying between Locust and Pine Streets and between Seven- 
teenth and Twentieth Streets. 


GOTHIC MANSION—This dwelling stood on the north side of Chestnut 
Street, between Twelfth and Thirteenth Streets. It was erected in 1810, by 
John Dorsey, who attained considerable local reputation for his architectural 
designs, although an amateur. B. F. Latrobe (g. v.) introduced the Gothic style 
into the United States with his small house, Sedgeley, in 1799. In 1809, Robert 
Mills (q. v.), one of his assistants and successors here, designed the Philadelphia 
Bank, at Fourth and Chestnut Streets, adapting the Gothic style to commercial 
buildings, and in 1810, William Strickland (q. v.), another assistant of Latrobe, 
followed the same Gothic treatment in his design for Masonic Hall, Chestnut 
Street, west of Seventh. While Dorsey is credited with the design of his Gothic 
Mansion, in the Port Folio, of February, 1811, the plate accompanying the article 
was drawn by Mills, and it is possible that Mills had more to do with the design 
than has been imagined. The mansion soon (1811) passed to Godfrey Haga, who 
as quickly leased it to Mrs. Rivardi for a boarding school and academy. The 
building was four stories in height, had a front of sixty feet, and set back from 
Chestnut Street a distance of one hundred feet. The building was removed in 
1853, when Concert Hall (q. v.) was erected on its site. 


“GRACE GREENWOOD’’—Per-name of Mrs. Sara Jane (Clarke) Lippin- 
cott (1823-1903). 


GRAFF, FREDERICK—(1774-1847), architect and engineer, was born in 
Philadelphia, the son of Jacob Graff. At an early age he was apprenticed to 
Rugan & Rhoads, carpenters and builders, to learn carpentry. Just about the 
time he had completed his period of training, he injured himself with a hatchet 
so severely that he was permanently lamed. While he still was walking on 
crutches, he met Benjamin Henry Latrobe, the architect, who was engaged in 
erecting the building for the Bank of Pennsylvania, on South Second Street. 
Latrobe found young Graff capable and reliable and engaged him as clerk of the 
works. In 1799, when Latrobe was designing and constructing the Water Works 
for Philadelphia, he engaged the young man as draughtsman and assistant engineer. 
The following year Latrobe sent him to Norfolk, Va., to build the Branch Bank 
of Deposit, because he was too busy to take the contract himself. After com- 
pleting the bank building young Graff was employed as engineer on the Santee 
Canal in South Carolina. 

Upon his return to Philadelphia he was an assistant at the Water Works, 
and in 1805 was elected Superintendent and Engineer. From that time until his 
death, he was not only identified with Philadelphia’s Water Supply System, but 
was regarded throughout the country as authority on the subject, and is said to 
have virtually designed by his suggestions and advice, thirty-seven water works 





MEMORIAL TO FREDERICK GRAFF, WHO DESIGNED AND BUILT THE 
(734) FAIRMOUNT WATER WORKS 
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for as many cities in the country. He was responsible for the removal of the 
City’s Water Works to Fairmount, and also for the laying out and ornamentation 
of the gardens around the Fairmount works, which became so famed for their 
beauty that the present Fairmount Park was gradually developed from this 
lovely nucleus. The erection of the Museum of Art at the head of the-Parkway 
has obliterated nearly all traces of this garden. 

Everything about the Fairmount Water Works (q. v.) was designed and con- 
structed under the supervision of Mr. Graff. He devised the iron water main 
system which became a model for other cities in the United States. He designed 
not only the buildings for the Fairmount Works, but the machinery as well. 
Nearly everything had to be invented. There was no city which could serve him 
as model, for he was a pioneer. His work and his constant attention were duly 
appreciated by City Councils, which presented him with silver vases while he 
was living and erected the marble bust and memorial to him when he was no 
more. This memorial, which was dedicated June 1, 1848, still remains in what 
is left of the Old Fairmount Garden, close to the Aquarium which occupies the 
structures erected for the original water works. Only four years ago the wooden 
dam he erected in 1819-21, was replaced by a modern structure. The turbine 
system introduced in the Fairmount works was among the first in the country. 


[Biblio—H. Simpson, “Lives of Eminent Philadelphians” (1859); R. P. Baker, article on 
Graff in “Dict. of Amer. Biog.,”’ Vol. VII (N. Y., 1931).] 


GRANT’S COTTAGE—Fairmount Park, between Lemon Hill and Sedge- 
ley. This log structure was the headquarters of General U. S. Grant at City 
Point, Va., during the campaign of 1864-65, and after the Civil War was brought 
to Philadelphia and set up in its present location. The structure was presented 
to the city by a group of citizens in 1865. 


GRAPE ISLAND—See Greenwicu Istanp. 


GRAPHIC SKETCH CLUB—This unique art school which for the last 
dozen years has occupied the old edifice of the Church of the Evangelists, at 719 
Catharine Street, was founded in 1899 by Samuel S. Fleisher, in order to aid a 
group of young people who wanted an opportunity for art study. A small 
dwelling across the street from its present home was secured, and within a short 
period one adjoining was added and the classes have since steadily grown in size. 
No tuition fee is asked and the only entrance requirement is a desire to profit by 
the cultural activities the institution provides. Several of its students have 
gained a prominent place in the art world. 


GRATZ, REBECCA—(1781-1869), was the seventh child and fourth 
daughter of Michael and Miriam (Simon) Gratz, and was born in Philadelphia. 
She early became connected with many philanthropic works in her native city, 
and helped to found the Orphans’ Society (1815); founded the Hebrew Sunday- 
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School Society (1838), serving as its first president; and was responsible for the 
founding of the Jewish Foster Home (1855). Despite the valuable character of 
these charities, for which she so largely was the inspiration, her fame has rested 
upon a circumstance with which she directly had nothing to do. Washington 
Irving knew her and mentioned her great beauty of character as well as of feature 
to Sir Walter Scott, and when he wrote “Ivanhoe,” he drew the character of 
Rebecca in that novel from the description of the Philadelphia girl, he had re- 
ceived from his American friend. In 1810, after the appearance of the tale, 
Scott wrote to Irving: “How do you like your Rebecca? Does the Rebecca I 
have pictured compare with the pattern given?” Which ought to dispose of 
any inclination to look elsewhere for the prototype. 
[Biblio—Gratz Van Rensslaer, “The Original of Rebecca in Ivanhoe,’ Century Mag., 
Sept., 1882. H.S. Morais, “Jews of Phila.”’ (1894); D. Philipson, Ed. of “Letters of Rebecca 


Gratz’’ (1929), and author of the article on Miss Gratz, in “Dict. of Amer. Biog.,”’ Vol. VII 
ING YnrO30)4 


GRATZ COLLEGE—York Street, east of Broad. Founded under a deed of 
trust executed by Hyman Gratz in 1856. He provided that after the termination 





REBECCA GRATZ 
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of a number of life estates the trust estate therein designated should be trans- 
ferred to the Kaal Kadosh Mikve Israel of Philadelphia in trust for the establish- 
ment and support of a college for the education of Jews residing in the city and 
county of Philadelphia. This trust became operative in 1893, after the death of his 
nephew, Horace Moses. The college, in accordance with the deed, was established 
in 1895, and during the greater portion of the time until 1909, held its sessions in 
the assembly rooms of the Mikve Israel Synagogue, Seventh Street, above Arch. 
In September, 1909, the college removed to its own building, at York and Broad 
Streets, where it is now situated. This building was enlarged in 1914-15, to 
meet the increased demands of the institution. The college, in which tuition is 
free, is maintained principally from the Gratz Fund. 

The object of the college is to impart instruction in the Hebrew Language, 
Jewish History, Jewish Literature and the Jewish Religion; and especially to 
afford training for teachers in Jewish schools. To further this purpose a School 
of Observation and Practice was established in 1909, in which advanced students 
of the college are trained in the practice of teaching. This school is under the 
supervision of the college and holds its meetings in the college building. Special 
courses, mainly in Talmudic subjects, are given to prepare students who desire 
to enter the Jewish Theological Seminary of America, and other higher Jewish 
institutions of learning. 


GRATZ, HYMAN—(1776-1857), the founder of the college, was the third 
son of Michael and Miriam (Simon) Gratz, and was a brother of Rebecca Gratz 
(q. v.). He was born in Philadelphia. 


GRAY’S FERRY GARDENS—See Garpens, Pusuic; Ferries; FLOATING 


BRIDGES. 
GREEN, JOHN—c. 1750-65), portrait painter——See Art DEvELOPMENT. 


GREEN TREE RUN—Rises in the upper part of the Old Roxborough 
Township and runs nearly parallel with Green Tree Lane, and empties into the 
Schuylkill near the intersection of that lane and the Ridge Avenue. 


GREENLAND—A village on the west side of the Schuylkill, about a 
quarter of a mile from the Falls, on the Ford Road, but now obliterated by Fair- 
mount Park. A mansion at the west end of the Trolley Bridge is so named, and 
marks the site of the village. 


GREENWICH ISLAND—Drufwe Eyland, Ils des Raisins and Grape 
Island—so called by Lindstrom, and Greenwich Island at a more recent period — 
was at the extreme southeast corner of that part of the city east of the Schuylkill 
bounded by the Back Channel, Delaware River and Hollander’s Creek. A con- 
siderable portion of it was opposite League Island. This island is now all fast 
land, and a part of the Thirty-ninth and Forty-eighth Wards. 
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GREENWICH POINT—The eastern end of Greenwich Island, which 
jutted into the Delaware, was called The Point. Being opposite Gloucester, 
N. J., a ferry was early established between these points. One company was 
incorporated in 1817, but no ferry has been maintained there for many years. 
During the Revolutionary War this was the scene of the departure and arrival 
of troops of both armies. 

For the last thirty years Greenwich Point has been occupied by the 
Pennsylvania Railroad with vast coal piers; and north of it, at Porter Street, 
is one of the City’s largest municipal piers, built 1925. 


GRIPSHOLM—A fort on the west side of the Schuylkill, erected by the 
Swedes, probably near the hill at Gray’s Ferry. 


GROCERS’ AND IMPORTERS’ EXCHANGE—Bourse Building. Organ- 
ized April 6, 1872, as Wholesale Grocers’ Association, but was incorporated 
under present name in 1879. Its objects are unity of action among its members; 
diffusion of commercial intelligence; protection and encouragement of trade 
and commerce. 


GROSS, SAMUEL DAVID—(1805~-1884), surgeon, writer on medical sub- 
jects, was one of the most distinguished surgeons Philadelphia produced. He 
was a son of Philip and Johanna Juliana (Brown) Gross, and was born in Forks 
Township, Northampton County, Pennsylvania, where his father had a large 
farm. He was educated at the Academy, Wilkes-Barre, and subsequently entered 
the office of Dr. Joseph K. Swift, of Easton, as a pupil, remaining with his pre- 
ceptor until he entered the Jefferson Medical College, Philadelphia, in the class 
of 1828, and at the same time placed himself as an office pupil under Dr. George 
McClellan, the founder of the institution, and father of the Union General of 
that name. After graduation (1828), Dr. Gross set up an office in Philadelphia, 
and proving unsuccessful, after two years, he went to Easton, and in 1833 estab- 
lished himself in Cincinnati. There he became professor in two medical colleges 
and after seven years in the Ohioan city, was elected to the chair of surgery in 
The Louisville (Ky.) Medical Institute. In 1849, he removed to New York but 
the following year returned to Louisville. In 1856, he was called to Philadelphia 
to take the chair of surgery in the Jefferson College, and remained as Professor 
of Surgery there until his retirement in 1882. 

He was the author of ““A System of Surgery”’ (1859); “Elements of Patholog- 
ical Anatomy” (1839); “A Manual of Military Surgery” (1861), which in 1874 
was translated into Japanese. He was a profilic writer on medical subjects, was 
connected as contributor with several medical periodicals, and was author of a 
number of treatises on the subject of anatomy and surgery. He founded the 
American Surgical Society, and several Philadelphia societies of surgeons and 
anatomists. In 1876, he presided over the International Congress of Surgeons 
which convened in Philadelphia. From Oxford, Cambridge, Edinburgh Uni- 
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versities he received degrees, and on his death bed, the University of Pennsyl- 
vania conferred upon him that of LL. D. Thomas Eakins painted a portrait of 
Doctor Gross in the clinical amphitheatre of the Jefferson Medical College, in 
1875, one of that artist’s greatest works. 


[Biblio—J. Ewing Mears, “Sketch of the Life of Prof. Samuel D. Gross’’ read before the 
Phil. Co. Medical Society (1885); J. Chalmers DaCosta, article on Doctor Gross, in “Dict. of 
Amer. Biog.,”’ Vol. VIII (N. Y., 1932), contains a fuller bibliography.] 


GROVER, THOMAS D., LEGACY—See Ciry Trusts. 
GRUB TOWN-—See CresceNTVILLe. 


GUIDE BOOKS OF PHILADELPHIA—In 1698, Philadelphia was regarded 
as a place worthy of description, and without too great a refinement of terms, it 
might be urged that Gabriel Thomas’ “An Historical and Geographical Account 
of Pennsylvania,” printed that year in London was the first guide book to Penn’s 
Capital. Its scope, however, is considerably larger. The first real guide book 
was Benjamin Davies’ “Some Account of the City of Philadelphia,” published in 
1794, and the following year Edmund Hogan published an even better guide, as 
the second part of his Directory for 1795, although Davies has preserved many 
interesting facts not to be found elsewhere so conveniently. Some of the other 
Guide Books to Philadelphia, many of them quite difficult to find now, are: 


1810—John Adems Paxton, ““The Stranger’s Guide” (valuable plan of the 
Old City). 

1811—James Mease, M. D., “The Picture of Philadelphia.” Folding frontis- 
piece showing the City as viewed from Kensington.—See Editions of 1823 
and 1831. First Edition contains long list of subscribers, and was the first 
Guide Book with any claim to comprehensiveness. 

1824—(1823) Thomas Wilson, “Picture of Philadelphia for 1824.” This 
contains the sheets of Mease’s book preceded by 96 pages of new matter, 
also contains the folding plate found in Mease. 

1824— Philadelphia in 1824,” published by Carey & Lea, and dated August. 
Frontispiece of the Water Works after the painting by J. Doughty also 
contains a plan of the city, and a valuable plan of the arrangement of 
rooms in the State House group of buildings, for which it is the only 
authority. 

1828—"The Stranger’s Guide,” published by H. S. Tanner. Contains fold- 
ing frontispiece of the Water Works at Fairmount, by Thos. Birch, a map 
of Philadelphia and its environs, and a good detail map of the city. No 
descriptions or history. 

1830— ‘Philadelphia in 1830-31,” published by Carey & Hart. This is a 
very different work from the preceding, contains the same frontispiece as 
the 1824 edition, and a large plan. 
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1831—Thomas Porter, “Picture of Philadelphia.” This is in two volumes 
usually bound together. The first part is composed of sheets of Mease’s 
original, and the second part has a subtitle of “Picture of Philadelphia 
from 1811 to 1831,” by Porter. The latter contains 128 pages. The whole 
has a wood engraving of the Old State House as a frontispiece, and the 
second part a wood engraving of the Fairmount Water Works. ‘This 
work is chiefly valued for the illustrations used in the second part which 
include lithographs and wood and copper engravings of business houses 
and industrial establishments. 

1834— Philadelphia as It Is,” published by P. J. Gray. This contains a new 
map of the city, and steel engravings of Merchants’ Exchange, Bank of 
the United States, and the Pennsylvania Institution for the Deaf and Dumb. 

1835— Philadelphia as It Is,” published by C. P. Fessenden. Contains a 
new map. 

1837—"*The Lions of Philadelphia.” Is of very little service. 

1839— The Stranger’s Guide,” published by C. P. Fessenden. Contains a 
map, and the engravings used in the 1834 volume printed on blue paper, 
including a view of the First Unitarian Church. 

1839— A History of Philadelphia,” containing a correct account of the 
City Improvements up to the year 1839, by Daniel Bowen, contains a 
number of wood engravings of various buildings, and is particularly valu- 
able for the muster rolls of the Philadelphia Volunteers in the War of 1812. 
The author was not only the publisher, but actually set the type and 
printed the book himself. 

1841—Story and Atwood, “Explanatory Key to the Map of the City of 
Philadelphia and Liberties,” published by George P. Story. 

1852—R. A. Smith, “Philadelphia as It Is in 1852,” published by Lindsay 
and Blakiston. Valuable map showing the City and the various munic- 
ipalities surrounding just before they were consolidated. The volume is 
profusely illustrated with wood engravings and every other page contains 
advertisements, many of which are illustrated. 

1858—"The Stranger’s Guide in Philadelphia.” This is a reprint without 
advertisements of the preceding item, and has a fine map of the City after 
its consolidation, showing the location of the Wards. 

1859—J. D. Brown, “The Arcade Hotel Guide for the Use of Strangers 
Visiting Philadelphia.” Brown was proprietor of the Arcade Hotel, and 
the Guide was handed out to guests. It is brief in its references. 

1868—Robert H. Smith, “Smith’s Hand Book and Guide in Philadelphia,” 
published by George Delp & Co., a useful book of the period. Contains a 
small map showing routes of the street railways. The first Guide Book to 
call attention to Franklin’s grave in Christ Church Burial Ground. 

1868—"‘Philadelphia in 1868-69, A Guide Book,” published by U. Hunt 
& Son. 
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1870—"*The New Pocket Guide and Street Directory of Philadelphia,” pub- 
lished by T. R. Callender & Co. Contains an excellent large map of the 
City. Very few historical facts. Is mainly a directory of places and streets. 

1871—"The Philadelphia Guide,” published by L. R. Hamersly & Co. 
Illustrated with wood engravings of buildings, and chiefly valuable for 
these, some of which cannot be found elsewhere. Designed principally to 
exploit its advertisers. 

1872—Eben’s “Handbuch der Stadt Philadelphia und Umgebung,” by Charles 
Theodore Eben, published by Robert Kappel & Co. Contains many illus- 
trations of public buildings, hotels and stores, some of them unique. 
Reissued in 1876. 

1872— “Philadelphia and Its Environs,” published by J. B. Lippincott & Co. 
Illustrated with wood engravings, and useful for views in residential parts 
of the city. 

1873—-Same, enlarged. Many other editions. 

1889—Same, revised, rewritten and with new illustrations in line and half- 

‘tone engravings. Modern arrangement. Largely of an advertising char- 
acter. Large map. 

-1875—Thompson Westcott, “The Official Guide Book of Philadelphia.” 
Illustrated, and maps of Philadelphia, Centennial Exposition, Water 
Front, and Fairmount Park. Maps are tucked in pockets in the covers of 
the volume. The best Guide Book Philadelphia ever had. Much historical 
matter. 

1876— ‘Centennial Pocket Guide to the Places of Interest in Philadelphia,” 
published by C. E. Claghorn, Jr. Contains diagrams of all the places of 
amusement in the city. 

1876—‘“Magee’s Illustrated Guide to Philadelphia and the Centennial 
Exposition,” published by Richard Magee & Son. Contains maps of the 
city, the exhibition grounds and of the water front of the city. The 
exhibition is amply covered. A useful volume of the period. 

1884—Rufus C. Hartranft, “What to See in Philadelphia.” Illustrated map. 
Much condensed information. 

1887—Same, revised edition. 

1887—"Dictionary of Philadelphia and Its Vicinity,” published by John 
Wanamaker. Useful and convenient. Has small map of the city. 

1887—“‘System of Steam and Street Railways of Philadelphia,” published 
by Allen, Lane & Scott. Maps of street railways. 

1895—“‘Rand, McNally & Co.’s Handy Guide to Philadelphia and Envi- 
rons,” by William E. Meehan ”(Chicago and New York). Maps. Very 
useful for the period, and containing much unusual material. 

1902—Charles F. Jenkins, ““The Guide Book to Historic Germantown. Pre- 
pared for the Site and Relic Society.” Illustrated with line engravings of 
principal historic structures in Germantown, an excellent guide to old 
Germantown. Several later editions. 
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GUNNER’S RUN—One branch, called Three-Mile Run, rose near Wood- 
pecker Lane and Broad Street, and flowed east by south, crossing above Fairhill. 
Meeting near Germantown Road, having a branch through Harrowgate Garden, 
and a branch with two forks, one of which ran above and the other below the 
Norris estate. Pursuing its way southwestwardly until near the Delaware, it 
made a sudden bend southeast, and entered the river between the Dyottville 
Glass Works and the Kensington Water Works. This stream was called Tuman- 
aramaming in a patent to Thomas Fairman in 1702, Tumananarmings on Reed’s 
Map, and Gunner’s Run by Scull & Heap. It received its name from Gunner 
Rambo, a Swede, who lived near it—See ARAMINGO CANAL. 


GUYER (OR GUIER) HOUSE—See Cannon Batt House. 


HADDINGTON—A section in the 34th Ward. It lay in the western part 
of Blockley Township, on the Haverford Road, between Sixty-fifth and Seventieth 
Streets; was originally the seat of a mill, around which houses were gradually 
built. It first appeared upon the map of 1816. 


“HAIL, COLUMBIA”—This patriotic song, the only one of those recog- 
nized as national, to be written and composed in America, was written in the 
house, still standing, at 338 Spruce Street. At the time, 1798, Joseph Hopkinson, 
the author of the lines, was living there, and he was prevailed upon by Gilbert 
Fox (q. v.) to write a patriotic song to the tune of “The President’s March,” so 
the actor could sing it at his benefit in the Chestnut Street Theatre, then at 
Sixth and Chestnut Streets. The music of the march, adapted for this purpose, 
was written in 1789 by Philip Phile, the leader of the orchestra of Hallam’s com- 
pany of players. Phile was a victim of the yellow fever in 1793.—See FRANKLIN 
SQUARE. 


Fox had his benefit on April 25, 1798, and the song carried the audience to 
a high pitch of patriotic enthusiasm. The words were first printed in Cobbett’s 
Porcupine’s Gazette, April 28, 1798, and in the April (1798) number of the 
Philadelphia Magazine it was reprinted under the title, “Patriotic Song.” It 
was first announced as “Hail, Columbia,” when it was sung in New York by 
David Williamson on May 18th, of the same year. 

The origin of the song and of its music has been a subject of much investi- 
gation and speculation. Sonneck (infra) has examined the subject rather thor- 
oughly. There seems to be no good reason to doubt that Phile was the composer 
of the music, and there is ample reason to show that the title and the catch 
phrases, as well as the metre, in part, were derived from the oratorio written by’ 
Hopkinson’s father, Francis Hopkinson, entitled, ““The Temple of Minerva,” 
which was sung at an entertainment given in Washington’s honor on December 
11, 1781, by the French minister, M. de la Luzerne. In this piece, for which 
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the elder Hopkinson composed the score as well as furnished the libretto, the 
phrase “Hail, Columbia” occurs for the first time, one of the choruses singing: 
“Hail Columbia’s godlike son, 
Hail the glorious Washington!” 


Another phrase in the same oratorio, “If her sons united Stand,” seems to have 
been echoed in Judge Hopkinson’s patriotic song. The accompanying illustration 
was painted from authentic data and gives a good idea of the interior of the 
Theatre, then the largest and finest in the United States, and the equal of the 
great London playhouses of the same period. Joseph Hopkinson (1770-1842) 
was a lawyer, a Judge of the U. S. District Court, and the Editor of the first 
American Edition of Shakespeare’s plays. He also was the first commentator on 
Shakespeare in this country, several of his essays appearing in the Port Folio.— 
See ACADEMY OF THE Fine Arts; GitBerT Fox; SHAKESPEARE AND PHILADELPHIA. 


[Biblio—O. G. T. Sonneck, “Report on The Star Spangled Banner, Hail Columbia, America, 
and Yankee Doodle” (Wash., 1909); Burton Alva Konkle, “Joseph Hopkinson, Jurist, Scholar, 
Inspirer of Arts’ (Phila., 1931); H. Simpson, “Lives of Eminent Philadelphians” (Phila., 1859); 
Albert H. Smyth, “Phila. Magazines and Their Contributors” (Phila., 1892).] 





THE DEBUT OF “HAIL COLUMBIA,” CHESTNUT STREET THEATRE, APRIL 25, 1798 
Copyright by Jos. Jackson 
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HALE, SARAH JOSEPHA BUELL—(1788-1879), editor of Godey’s Lady’s 
Book, and poet, was born in Newport, N. H., a daughter of Captain Gordon and 
Martha (Whittlesey) Buell. Most of her education was obtained in her home, 
from her mother and from her brother, who instructed her in Latin and philos- 
ophy. She was married to David Hale, a young lawyer in her native town, in 
1813, and her husband is said to have continued her education and encouraging 
her in literary composition. He died in 1822, and as his estate was small, Mrs. 
Hale boldly adopted literature as a profession, where formerly it was her rec- 





MRS. SARAH JOSEPHA HALE 
Editor of Godey’s Lady's Magazine and author of “Mary's Lamb”’ 


reation. The following year she published her first book, a volume of poems, 
entitled “The Genius of Oblivion.” She sent poems to the magazines, and in 
1826 one of them was awarded a prize. She wrote under the pen-name, “Cornelia.” 
Her first novel, “Northwood, a Tale of New England,” appeared in 1827 and 
drew attention to her. 

As a result of this attention she was invited to take the editorship of the 
Ladies’ Magazine which was about to be started in Boston. With her young 
family she removed to the Massachusetts capital in 1828, and took hold of the 
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periodical, in the columns of which she gave voice to her ideas on the education 
of women. During the next few years she’ published several volumes of prose 
and verse, and in 1830 her most famed work, thé nursery poem, entitled ““Mary’s 
Lamb,” was included in her volume of “Poems for Our Children.” This little 
piece was copied into the September—October, 1830, number of The Juvenile 
Miscellany, which was edited by Lydia Maria Child (Vol. V, p. 64). The little 
poem has caused considerable discussion as to the identity of ““Mary,” but it 
has been discovered that Mrs. Hale was inspired by the tale of “Flora and Her 
Little Lamb,” which appeared in the juvenile volume, “Looking Glass for the 
Mind,” which was largely a translation from the Abbe Reyre’s “L’Ami des 
Enfants,” first published in 1777. The translation appeared in many editions in 
England and the United States, illustrated by Bewick, whose wood engravings 
were copied by Anderson for the American editions. From the same work 
Weems derived his anecdote about the cherry tree which he adapted to his 
“Life of Washington.” The first American edition was printed in 1797. 

The work of Mrs. Hale in the conduct of the Ladies’ Magazine singled her 
out for distinction, and when Louis A. Godey purchased the periodical and 
brought it to Philadelphia to be combined with his Lady’s Book, Mrs. Hale was 
continued as editor of the magazine, although she did not remove to Philadelphia 
until 1841. Godey’s Lady's Book became, under her conduct, the foremost 
periodical of its class in America, and Mrs. Hale continued to edit it until Decem- 
ber, 1877, when she was eighty-nine years of age. Two years later she died in 
Philadelphia. While she was editor of Godey’s magazine she succeeded in having 
a national Thanksgiving Day adopted——See THanxscivinc Day. Mrs. Hale 
wrote a great deal for the periodicals she edited, in addition to the Department 
columns contained in them, and her work included poetry, tales, and two plays. 
She compiled ““Woman’s Record, or Sketches of Distinguished Women,” in 1853, 
and two other editions followed. 

[Biblio.—Ruth E. Finley, ““The Lady of Godey’s, Sarah Joseph A. Hale” (Phila., 1931); B. M. 
Stearns, article on Mrs. Hale, in ‘‘Dict. of Amer. Biog.,”” Vol. VIII (N. Y., 1932), which gives 


a fuller bibliography; J. Jackson, ““Washington’s Cherry Tree and Mary’s Lamb,”’ Public 
Ledger Magazine, Aug. 12, 1928.] 


HAMILTON, ANDREW—(1666-1741), lawyer, who gained his greatest 
fame by his successful defense of John Peter Zenger, the New York printer, in 
August, 1735, which event was then and since has been heralded not only as 
the greatest triumph for the liberty of the press (q. v.), but as having injected a 
new principle into the English common law of libel.. Hamilton’s origin, even his 
nationality, and certainly the identity of his birthplace are still matters of specu- 
lation, although a clue to all three may be found in the arms which his son, 
James (1710-1783), afterwards Lieut.-Governor of Pennsylvania, used on his seal. 

This seal bears the Hamilton arms identical with that to be found in the 
Irish Peerage, under the heading Hamilton. These Hamiltons went to Ireland 
early in the seventeenth century from Scotland, where they descended from 
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Walter, Lord Steward of Scotland, who married the daughter of Robert the 
Bruce, the first King of Scotland. The Arms used by the Hamiltons in Ireland 
are given in O’Hart (“Irish Pedigrees”’) as follows: 

“Arms: Quarterly, 1st and 4th gu., three cinquefoils pierced erm. Crest: 
Out of a ducal coronet or. an oak fructed and penetrated transversely in the main 
stem by a frame-saw ppr. the blade inscribed with the word, “Through,” the 
frame gold. Supporters: Two antelopes ar. horned, ducally gorged, chained 
and hoofed or. Motto: “Through.” 

While there does not appear to be any evidence that Andrew Hamilton 
used these Arms, it is entirely unlikely his son would have dared to use them if 
not entitled to do so. Consequently, Andrew Hamilton may be regarded as a 
member of the Hamiltons who were Earls of Abercorn, and later Marquises of 
Hamilton and Dukes of Abercorn. The Dukes of Hamilton were loyal to the 
Stuart cause, and one of them died of wounds he received at the Battle of Wor- 
cester, where Charles II was defeated by Cromwell and had to flee to France. 
Sir George Hamilton was the fourth son of the first Earl of Abercorn, and was 
created a baronet in 1660. The first Earl settled in Tyrone, Ireland, as early as 
1619. Anthony Hamilton, the Count Antoine Hamilton, author of French 
Contes and of the Memoirs of Count de Grammont (1713), was the third son of 
Sir George, and in 1685 was Governor of Limerick. 

An Andrew Hamilton, “pensioner” (which means his tuition was paid), was 
admitted as a student to Trinity College, Dublin University, June 18, 1682, 
aged 16. He was described as son of Patrick Hamilton, and as born in the County 
Tyrone. Our Andrew Hamilton was sufficiently well educated to open a clas- 
sical academy in Virginia when he came to America, about 1690, and it might 
be suggested that the two Andrews mentioned may be one and the same person. 
There is every reason to believe that our Andrew Hamilton was entitled to 
that name, despite the fact that he chose to call himself “Trent,” when he first 
came to this country, for he married under that name, and signed the name to 
the will of his wife’s father. 

Why he came to this country so mysteriously and why, for some years he 
was known as “Mr. Trent,” may also be cleared up by examining Irish history, 
instead of Scotch history. After the Restoration, which put Charles II back 
on his throne, things began to move in Ireland, and there was an entire turnover 
in the religious aspect of that Kingdom. When James II came to the throne 
there was another turnover, and the Irish virtually seceded after the King placed 
Tyrconnel as viceroy in that island. There followed the struggle which ended 
in William Prince of Orange defeating the secessionists. While this struggle, 
which lasted from 1687 to 1689, was at its height William sent Richard Ham- 
ilton a brother of Count Anthony Hamilton, as an envoy to the defected district, 
but he joined Tyrconnel out of his loyalty to James, who was a Stuart although ' 
he was a Protestant. The forces of William triumphed, and there were many 
Irish refugees from among the nobility and upper classes. It might be suggested 
that Andrew Hamilton, then a young man, may have joined his kinsman, and 
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consequently been in disfavor, if not worse, when William and Mary became 
Sovereigns of Great Britain and Ireland. It is significant that Andrew Hamilton 
did not return to England until after the death of King William. Queen Anne, 
the last of the Stuarts, was on the throne when he went over in 1712, and he 
was admitted to Gray’s Inn, January 27, 1712-13, and this is additional proof 
that his name really was Andrew Hamilton, for so he was entered. 

In one of his addresses before the Pennsylvania Assembly, he spoke of “Lib- 
erty, the love of which, as it first drew to, so it constantly prevailed on me to 
reside in this province, though to the manifest prejudice of my fortune,” might 
refer to a flight from Ireland. Where he landed when he came to this country is 
unknown, but he is first heard of at Accomac, on the eastern shore of Virginia. 
There he is said to have opened a classical academy. Later, he is said to have been 
employed as steward to Joseph Preeston, the owner of a large plantation in 
_ Northampton County, Md. After his employer died, he married the widow, 
Ann Preeston, March 6, 1706. A few years later he went to England, entered 
Gray’s nn and was called to the bar shortly afterward, for he had successfully 
practiced law in Maryland. He was selected by William Penn as counsel in a 
case of replevin soon after becoming a barrister. He is reported to have shown 
great astuteness in the way he handled this case, and it is believed this association 
with the proprietor of Pennsylvania was responsible for Hamilton settling in 
this province after he returned to America, which he did about 1715, although 
Martin (“Bench and Bar of Phila.”’) states he was practicing at the Philadelphia 
bar about 1717. But he must have been practicing here before that time, because 
in that year he was appointed Attorney-General of the province. Indeed, in 
1716, he unloosed his temper upon Lieutenant-Governor Goskin, and he was 
hailed into court to answer for his “wicked, opprobrious and reproachful words.” 

He was appointed to many offices of power and distinction, and occasionally 
he appears to have held more than one office at the same time. In 1717, he was 
Attorney-General; in 1718, Justice of the Court of Common Pleas; in 1721, a 
member of the Provincial Council; in 1724, Master in the Court of Equity; in 
1727, Recorder of the City, Justice of the Orphans’ Court, and Prothonotary of 
the Court of Common Pleas. From 1729 to 1733, he was Speaker of the Assembly, 
and in 1737, Judge of the Vice Admirality. 

In his time he was regarded as the most distinguished and able lawyer in the 
Colonies. When John Peter Zenger, a New York printer, was arrested on 
Sunday, November 17, 1734, “for printing and publishing several seditious libels 
in the New York Weekly Journal, viz.: in Numbers 7, 47, 48 and 49,” his counsel 
were unable to have their exceptions allowed by the judge. Zenger was kept in 
prison for a long period awaiting trial. He then obtained new counsel, John 
Chambers, of New York, and Andrew Hamilton, of Philadelphia. Hamilton 
declared the jury had the right to judge the law as well as the fact. So they did, 
and brought in a verdict of “not guilty.” The case became celebrated and Ham- 
ilton’s reputation was greatly increased. The Common Council of New York 
presented him with the freedom of the City and the thanks of the Corporation, 
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and this document was placed in a gold box weighing five and a half ounces, 
made for the occasion. The libel case was finally tried in August, 1735, and 
Hamilton’s address to the jury has been characterized as “The greatest oratorical 
triumph won in the Colonies prior to the speech made by James Otis against 
writs of assistance” (Osgood, infra). Andrew Hamilton died at Bush Hill, on 
August 4, 1741, and Franklin paid a brief but enthusiastic tribute to him in his 
Gazette of August 6th. Hamilton was first buried on his Bush Hill estate, and 
later his remains were removed to the Hamilton vault in Christ Church yard.— 
See Busou Hirt; Liperty oF THE Press; State House. 

[Biblio—J. F. Fisher, article on Hamilton, Hist. Mag., Aug., 1868; Penna. Mag. of Hist. 
and Biog., April, 1901; C. W. Spencer, article on Hamilton, in “Dict. of Amer. Biog.,”’ Vol. 
VIII (N. Y., 1932); H. L. Osgood, “The Amer. Colonies in the Eighteenth Cent.’’ (1924); 
J. H. Martin, “Bench and Bar of Phila.”’ (1883); Isaiah Thomas, “Hist. of Printing in Amer.,” 
Vol. II, pp. 101-103 (Albany, 1874); D. P. Brown, “The Forum,” Vol. I (Phila., 1856); J. Jack- 
son, “Who Was Andrew Hamilton?”’, Pa. Mag. of Hist. and Biog., July, 1932.] 


HAMILTON, JAMES—(1710-1783), lawyer, governor of Pennsylvania, 
was a son of Andrew Hamilton (supra), and is believed to have been born in 
Maryland, and while his education was begun in Philadelphia, it is said it was 
completed in England. His legal studies were directed under his father’s super- 
vision, and in 1733, he was commissioned Prothonotary of the Court of Common 
Pleas, succeeding his father in that office. The following year he was elected a 
member of the Assembly, and continued until 1739. In 1745, he was elected 
Mayor of Philadelphia, and at the end of his term, instead of giving the customary 
banquet, he contributed one hundred and fifty pounds to a fund for the erection 
of a public building. The same year he was a member of the Provincial Council, 
and in 1746 made a visit to England. There he was commissioned Lieutenant- 
Governor of Pennsylvania and took office upon his return to Philadelphia in 1748. 
His father bequeathed him his Bush Hill Estate (q. v.). His desire to serve the 
Proprietary interests brought him, as Governor, into dispute with the Assembly, 
and in 1754, he resigned his post, although he retained his seat in the Supreme 
Council. He was re-commissioned Lieutenant-Governor in 1759 and continued 
until 1763, when Governor John Penn arrived to take over the government. 
During the absence of Governor Penn on two occasions, he acted as Governor. 
At the outbreak of the Revolution he refused to side with the patriots from 
having served the crown and the proprietors of Pennsylvania for so many years. 
He was arrested therefore, in 1777, but as he took no active steps against the 
Colonists, he was released the following year. He was a patron of Benjamin 
West, the painter and a friend to several Philadelphia institutions, including the 
College (University of Pennsylvania). Governor Hamilton died of cancer, in 
1783, and was buried in the vault of the Hamilton family in the yard of Christ 
Church.—See Bus Hit. 


HAMILTON, JAMES—(1819-1878), marine painter—See Arr Devet- 


OPMENT. 
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HAMILTON, WILLIAM, OF THE WOODLANDS—(1745-1813), was a 
son of Andrew Hamilton, Jr., and grandson of Andrew Hamilton, the great 
Philadelphia lawyer (supra). His mother was Mary, daughter of William Till, 
and at her marriage the Hamilton Estate, The Woodlands, was considerably 
enlarged by property she brought to her husband. William Hamilton was grad- 
uated as Valedictorian from the Academy of Philadelphia in 1762. He was not 
engaged in any profession or business, and never married. It is believed he was 
born at The Woodlands, not the present mansion, which was erected just prior 
to the Revolution, but in the mansion which formerly stood there and erected 
by his grandfather about 1740. The senior Andrew Hamilton purchased the 
estate in 1735 from Stephen Jackson, and bequeathed it to his son Andrew, Jr., 
and at that time it contained three hundred and forty-six acres. William Ham- 
ilton was a man of great taste and “lived in a manner more marked by ostentation 
than by dignity,” according to Griswold. “His chariot and four, with postilion 
boys, attracted wonder from some and envy from others, but not having in the 
character of its occupant anything remarkable to give respectability to such 
display, it caused no general sentiment of regard.’ William Hamilton laid out 
part of his tract in 1804, and called his enterprise, “Hamilton Village” (q. v.), 
many of the streets in which bore family names of the Hamilton and Till families, 
later displaced by more prosaic names. He took considerable pride in his gardens 
of The Woodlands, and introduced many exotic plants in America, among them 
the Normandy poplar and the Norway maple. The Woodland Ginko tree, from 
Japan, which stood sixty to seventy feet high, was regarded as the finest specimen 
in Europe or America. William Hamilton died in The Woodlands, June 3, 1813, 
and was buried at Bush Hill, and later in the Hamilton vault in Christ Church 
yard.—See Woop.anbDs. 
[Biblic—Thompson Westcott, “Historic Mansions of Phila.” (1877); Townsend Ward, 
“Walk to Darby,” in Penna. Mag. of Hist. and Biog., Vol. III, No. 2, pp. 162-166; “Some 
Letters from Wm. Hamilton to His Private Sec.,” ibid, Vol. XXIX, Nos. 1 and 2; J. W. Harsh- 


berger, “The Botanists of Phila.”’ (1899); R. W. Griswold, “The Republican Court” (N. Y., 
1856).| 


HAMILTON VILLAGE—On the west side of the Schuylkill, in Blockley 
Township, extending from the Middle Ferry. Ten cross streets running north 
and south were laid out west of the intersection of the Darby and Lancaster 
Roads. There was one square north of Market Street and five squares below, 
as appears on the map of 1809. It was laid out by William Hamilton, of “The 
Woodlands,” in the year 1804, who granted lots for a schoolhouse and Protestant 
Episcopal and Presbyterian Churches. 


“HANS BREITMANN’’—Name frequently bestowed upon Charles God- 
frey Leland (g. v.), who created the character and used it in.a long series of poems 
in a German dialect. These had a period of phenomenal success both in this 
country and in England. Leland introduced the character in the department 
headed “‘Editor’s Easy Talk,” in the May, 1857, number of Grahams IIlustrated 
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Magazine, which he edited at that time. On page 458 of that number was his 
dialect poem, “Hans Breitmann’s Party,” the verses set as in prose. The poem 

immediately created a furore. The author thereupon took Breitmann upon 
_ various expeditions, and finally these were collected in a small pamphlet in 1868. 
The popularity of the character increased, the author was called upon for more 
poems of the same character, and other volumes followed—See Cuartes GopFrey 
LELAND. 





PHILADELPHIA HANSOM CAB 
From a Photograph, c. 1884 


HANSOM CABS—Broad Street Station was opened for general train serv- 
ice December 5, 1882, and at the same time the Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
put into service a fleet of Hansom cabs—the first used in this country. They 
were copies of the London Hansom Cabs, then long known to Londoners, and 
named for their inventor and builder, Joseph Aloysius Hansom, who patented 
his design for the cab in 1834. Hansom died in 1882. The Hansom cab became 
obsolete here about the year 1900. The illustration describes this vehicle better 
than could be done by words. Communication between the occupant and the 
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driver was accomplished by pushing up a little square trap in the roof. The 
doors enclosing the occupant were manipulated by means of straps, which led 
to the driver’s seat. Baggage was carried on the roof of the cab. 


HARROWGATE-—A village in the neighborhood of the old Harrowgate 
garden and mineral spring, established before the year 1800. The district is in 
the neighborhood of Harrowgate Lane, Venango Street, and Kensington Avenue. 
The spring at Harrowgate was the kind giving chalybeate water, or water 
strongly impregnated with iron, and said to have a beneficial effect upon the red 
corpuscles of the blood. It was used in cases of anemia and chlorosis. It is said 
by Watson (“Annals”) to have been discovered by George Esterly, in July, 1784. 
A garden was laid out around the springs, and this, for, some years, was a popular 
resort, retaining some of that favor even into the beginning of the last century. 


HATFIELD MANSION—This ancient house, which was removed from 
its original site at Hunting Park and Pulaski Avenues, to Thirty-third Street, 
north of Girard Avenue, within Fairmount Park, was originally built about 1760, 
but rebuilt in its present style about 1835. It was presented to the Fairmount 
Park Commission by Henry Hatfield, descendant of the original owner, who 
was a Revolutionary patriot. The building was removed and reconstructed on 
_ Its present site in 1930. 


‘“HHATLESS PROPHET’’—Name given to George Munday, an eccentric 
man, who died February 7, 1865, and who had been a familiar figure on the 
City’s streets. 


HAVILAND, JOHN—(1792-1852), architect, was a son of James and Ann 
(Cobley) Haviland, and was born at Gundenham Manor, Somersetshire, England. 
Displaying inclinations to architecture, he was sent to London, after completing 
his academic course in his native county, and there studied with James Elmes. 
Before completing his studies he went to Russia, where he had an aunt who had 
married Count Morduinoff, Minister of Marine, under the Emperor Alexander I. 
While awaiting an appointment in the Russian service, he decided to go to the 
United States, and in September, 1816, he came to Philadelphia. His first efforts 
here were directed toward designing a bank building for the Bank of the United 
States, in the following year. He exhibited his design in the Academy of the 
Fine Arts, where also was shown Strickland’s design for the same institution. 
The latter’s was accepted. 

After several years of doing unimportant work, Haviland received his first 
important commission, which was for the new building of the First Presbyterian 
Church, at Seventh Street and South Washington Square. This was in 1821. 
The success of that design brought many other commissions to the architect, and 
within a few years he was regarded as an authority upon penology, and was busy 
designing prisons and similar structures. He was successful in his design for the 
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Eastern Penitentiary of Pennsylvania which was started in 1823 and completed 
in 1829. Haviland’s plans for prison structures were quite original and novel in 
this country at the time, and he is credited with having been instrumental in a 
general reform of the prison systems in this country. He erected prisons in 
various parts of the United States; erected the Philadelphia Arcade (gq. v.); the 
Walnut Street Theatre (g. v.); the first building of the Franklin Institute; the 





JOHN HAVILAND 
From a Mezzotint by Welch 


old Halls of Justice, New York City; and several mansions for prominent Phila- 
delphians. About 1823, he married a sister of Gen. Von Sonntag, who was in 
the Russian service. Dying in Philadelphia, March 28, 1852, his remains were 
interred in the crypt of St. Andrew’s P. E. Church, Eighth Street above Spruce, 
which edifice he had designed and built. In 1828, Haviland “restored” the 
interior of the old State House (Independence Hall). 


[Biblio—J. Jackson, ‘‘Early Phila. Architects and Engineers,” pt. VII (1922); Penna. 
Journal of Prison Discipline, July, 1852.] 
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HAY CREEK—The eastern part of Hollander’s Creek, extended from Holt 
or Hell Creek into the Delaware at some distance north of Greenwich Point. 


HEALTH BOARD—While the Health office, later the Board of Health, 
was established in Philadelphia by an Act passed in 1794, the first move in this 
direction had been taken in 1774, when the Assembly passed an Act having for 
its objects the prevention of the introduction of infectious diseases into the 
Province. The Board of Health of Philadelphia was created by Act of April 11, 
1799. The Bureau of Health, a division of the Department of Safety, was created 
by the Act of 1885 (Bullitt Bill). 


HELL CREEK—See Hott Creek. 
HENRI, PIERRE—(c. 1811), miniature painter —See Art DEVELOPMENT. 


HERDIC COACHES—These novel vehicles were invented and patented 
by Peter Herdic (1824-1888), who had been a lumberman in Lycoming County, 
Pennsylvania, although a native of Fort Plains, N. Y., and at one time Mayor of 
Williamsport, which city owed much to his enterprises. After the failure of 
these businesses in 1878, he turned his attention to city transportation, invented 
a new kind of coach or omnibus, which he patented April 20, 1880. He formed 
the Herdic Personal Transportation Company, which was chartered the same 
year, and coming to Philadelphia he collected a large force of workmen and in 
the western end of the Main Building of the Centennial Exhibition, began to 
manufacture his new type of coach. He claimed to be able to turn out twenty 
coaches a day, and expected to be able to begin running them on Philadelphia’s 
streets on September ist, of that year. Before that date he gave a demonstration 
of his new vehicle, which was so well balanced on a specially designed axle that 
a single horse could draw it easily. The coach seated eight passengers, who 
entered by a rear door, which was under control from the driver’s seat. A 
specially designed box for fares also was part of the new system. The fare was 
five cents or six tickets for a quarter. The inventor learned that he had to fight 
the local transportation companies, and when he applied for licenses to run his 
coaches, Highway Commissioner Baldwin refused to grant them. This suit 
delayed the appearance of the coaches on the streets. On November 16th, the 
Court of Common Pleas, No. 1, directed a mandamus to be issued against the 
Commissioner. The licenses were issued and on November 17th, the first Herdic 
Coaches were running on Broad and Market Streets. The route was from Front 
and Market Streets to Broad, up Broad to Oxford Street to the Coach barns, at 
Twenty-third Street. During a demonstration the coach was shown to be cap- 
able of turning in a circle of two feet. The coaches ran here for about four years 
and seemed to be fairly prosperous. It was claimed that five hundred were in 
operation here, but this number seems to be an exaggeration. One of the head- 
quarters of the coaches was at the northwest corner of Broad and Cherry Streets. 
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HERING, CONSTANTINE—(1800-1880), physician, and founder of 
Homeopathy in America, was born in Oschatz, Saxony. His father, Christian 
Gottlieb Hering, was a musician and educator. When he was twenty, he began 
his medical studies in Dresden and subsequently at the University of Leipzig. 
He was asked to prepare a pamphlet intended to deal a blow to Hahnemann’s 
teachings, but instead after study became converted to the new school. He 
studied further at the University of Wurzburg, from which he received his 
diploma in medicine in 1826. After graduation he studied mathematics and the 
natural sciences in the Blochman Institute in Dresden, and not long afterward 
was sent by the King of Saxony to South America to make researches in Zoology. 
While he was practicing medicine in Paramaribo, he was induced by one of his 
pupils to come to Pennsylvania. This he did in 1833, coming to Philadelphia. 
Two years later he opened at Allentown the first school of homeopathic thera- 
peutics in the world, The North American Academy of Homeopathic Healing 
Art. He was president until 1842, although he had established his home in 
Philadelphia. In 1848, he was a co-founder with two others of the Homeopathic 
Medical College of Pennsylvania, at Philadelphia. In 1867, he resigned and 
formed a new college, the Hahnemann Medical College of Philadelphia. From. 
1867 to 1871, he was its dean, and served as a professor, and from 1876 until his 
death, as an emeritus professor. He was a considerable author of books and 
editor of journals connected with homeopathy. 


[Biblio—C. Bartlett's article on Hering in “Dict. of Amer. Biog.,”” Vol. VIII (N. Y., 1932).| 
“HERMIT OF THE RIDGE”—Designation applied to John Kelpius (q. v.). 


HESSELIUS, GUSTAVUS—(1682-1755), portrait painter—See Arr De- 


VELOPMENT. 


HESSELIUS, JOHN—(1727-1792), portrait painter—See Art Drvetop- 


MENT. 


HESSIANS IN “THE NECK’—These deserters from the regiments of 
German mercenaries, sent over during the Revolution by the British, settled in 
Moyamensing and Passyunk. They were generally industrious truck farmers 
and either owned or worked small vegetable farms. With the greater knowledge 
about the history of the part they were compelled to take in the War for Inde- 
pendence, the old disfavor in which their descendants were held by the unedu- 
cated has disappeared. There are no statistics available to show just how many 
of the deserters settled permanently in the Neck, but there have been estimates 

made of the total number of desertions from these troops while they were in 
America, and one of these estimates places the number at 5,000. If this estimate 
is accurate it represents one-sixth of all the German mercenaries sent to this 
country during the Revolution. Of the 30,000 who were sent here during the 
war, it is known that only 17,000 returned, which leaves 13,000 men to be ac- 
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counted for. While in several of the engagements in which the Hessians took 
part, they lost heavily, the best estimates of their casualties in battle only place 
the loss at 1,200 killed or fatally wounded, which leaves more than 6,000 who 
are supposed to have been lost through illness and accidents. 


Neither the Landgrave of Hesse-Cassel, nor the Duke of Brunswick are be- 
lieved to have shed any tears over the loss of the thousands who did not return 
to Germany, for they were charged up against the British government at a fair 
price—$35 for each man killed or missing; and for those who were wounded, 
$11.66. It was customary to say that three wounded Hessians were as good as 
one dead one to the prince. 


The Landgrave of Hesse-Cassel was the most industrious among the German 
princes who sold their subjects to the British. He is known to have sent 16,992 
to this country, or more than half of all the mercenaries usually referred to as 
Hessians. From Hesse-Hanau, there were sent 2,422; and from Brunswick, 5,723; 
while the remaindér were made up of regiments from Anspach-Bayreuth, Wal- 
deck and Anvhalt-Zerbst. The Hesse-Cassel troops composed 15 regiments, but 
not of full strength. They consisted of 650 officers and men, a company having 
been taken from each to make battalions of grenadiers. Each regiment had its 
jagers, or chasseurs. These were the sharpshooters, and were in especial request 
by the British agent. 

The first contingent of the German mercenaries, numbering 4,300, came from 
Brunswick and arrived in America in the early part of the year 1776. The same 
year, 12,800 troops from Hesse-Cassel arrived, and in making their landing, 
three were killed and 17 wounded. 

Some of these troops fought at Brandywine, Red Bank, Germantown, but 
the German regiments which during the winter of 1777 and 1778 were quartered 
in the Neck included the two regiments from Anspach-Bayreuth. 


The Hessian troops after their arrival were quartered on Staten Island, and 
there the desertions began. While their treatment inclined many of them to 
quit the service of their prince—who had sold them like livestock at so much 
per head, few of them had the courage, in a strange country and among people 
who were striving for their independence and among whom they could not be 
otherwise recognized than as an enemy—no great number left their camp until 
Christopher Ludwick (q. v.), of Philadelphia, himself a native of Hesse-Darmstadt, 
went among them and besought them to leave and come with him to Philadelphia. 


In his journal, Stephan Popp, who marched in the ranks of the Beyreuth 
Regiment, describes the desertions which appear to have occurred in the summer 
of 1778. In his journal, under date of August 11, 1778, he wrote: “Encamped 
on Tammany Hill and made a strong position. Many of the Anspach Regiment 
deserted rather than work hard, but we exchanged shots with the Rebels, who 
were also strengthening their position.” , 

Captain Johann Heinrichs, of the Jager Corps, spent the winter of 1777- 
1778 in Philadelphia, and dated all his letters “‘on the Neck, near Philadelphia.” 
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He was pleased with the site of his encampment, which is said to have been 
near Gray’s Ferry Road, but probably was somewhat below it, and extending 
down nearly to Passyunk Road. 

During this period some of the men deserted and many of them made ac- 
quaintances with farmers and others living in the outskirts of the City, princi- 
pally in that part called The Neck (q. v.). It is probable that this season of idle- 
ness there caused many of the German mercenaries to become attached to the 
country. Certainly some of them after the war returned and took up residences 
in that quarter of Philadelphia, but how many Hessians settled in Philadelphia 
cannot be learned, because all of the five thousand who are believed to have 
remained in this country did not settle in Pennsylvania. Some remained in 
Virginia, and others in Maryland—See New Yzar’s SHOOTERS. 


HESTON VILLE—Now in the 34th Ward. Was a village which grew up 
near the Columbus Tavern, on the Lancaster Road, about two and three-quarter 
miles west of Market Street Bridge, and not far south of George’s Hill in the 
Park. The Heston family had a country-seat here about 1800, which was called 
“The Villa.” When the settlement increased the name selected for it, in compli- 
ment to the Heston family, was Hestonville—See Burra, Grounps, PRIVATE. 


HIGH SCHOOL, BOYS’ CENTRAL—See Cenrrat Hic ScHoot. 
HIGH SCHOOL, GIRLS’—See Grrts’ Hicu Scuoot. 


HIRST, HENRY BECK—(1818-1874), lawyer, poet, ornithologist, taxi- 
dermist, artist—these are some of the characters of this versatile, but seemingly 
“mad” genius, companion of Edgar Allan Poe, who was born in Philadelphia, 
August 23, 1818, the son of Thomas Hirst, a tinware manufacturer, whose place 
of business was on Market Street. Young Hirst was a precocious boy, “nothing 
in the way of science or learning seemed too intricate or complicated for his 
comprehension,” according to one of the obituaries published in Philadelphia. 
He was s@nt to the private academy of the Rev. Dr. Samuel W. Crawford, whose 
school was conducted at the corner of Eleventh and Marble (Ranstead) Streets. 
The intentive way in which the boy received learning amazed his schoolmaster 
who suspected he had private tutors, and was merely annoying him. It is even 
asserted that his schoolmaster was jealous of his learning, for he was equal to 
his master at all points. 

After he left school he entered the business of seedsman and florist in part- 
nership with Henry A. Dreer in 1838, and two years later was in business for 
himself. About this time he took up the study of law in the office of his half- 
brother, William Lucas Hirst, and in 1843, was admitted to the bar. In the 
same year was published the third edition of his “Book of Caged Birds,”” which 
had been brought out anonymously the year before, with the publisher’s announce- 
ment that it was by “a gentleman well known as one of the best practical orni- 
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thologists of the day,” and adding that the section devoted to the canary bird 
(fringilla serinus) “is the most perfect of its character and habits ever published.” 
This was Hirst’s first book, and when it became popular he allowed his name to 
appear as author. 

It was about this time that he began to turn his attention to poetry. In the 
Preface of his “Endymion, a Tale of Greece,” an epic poem, published in 1848, 
he explains his ignorance of Keats’ poem of the same name by asserting that 


“until the age of twenty-three, he.entertained a holy horror of poetry.” How- 





HENRY B. HIRST 
From a Drawing 


ever, henceforth, although he had an excellent practice as a lawyer, he neglected 
it to devote himself to poetry. He was a rapid and brilliant versifier, according 
to John Sartain. He wrote for Graham’s, Godey’s, and other magazines. He 
was a brilliant, if eccentric member of the charmed circle, which revolved around 
Edgar Allan Poe, who, for a time, was his constant companion. The first biog- 
raphy of Poe that was published was written by Hirst, and it appeared in the . 
Philadelphia Saturday Museum, March 4, 1843. This article was adorned with 
a portrait of Poe, possibly the work of Hirst. Like the biography, the portrait 
of Poe was the first of the great poet to be published. In 1845, Hirst’s volume, 
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“The Coming of the Mammoth and Other Poems,” appeared, and in 1849 his 
other epic, “The Penance of Roland.” He is also said to have published a Poetical 
Dictionary. 

Hirst was a practical ornithologist and taxidermist, and was secured to 
mount many of the specimens for Peale’s Museum. He was also an artist, and 
in this capacity designed some of the colored plates for the Annual, “Leaflets of 
Memory,” for 1847, and also contributed poetry to the volume as well as to a 
Boston Annual, “Friendship’s Offering for 1846.” He was equally learned in 
the sciences of mineralogy, and conchology, and gathered a fine collection of 
birds, minerals and shells. After the failure of his marriage, which is said to 
have been incongenial, these collections were dispersed, the greater part of them 
going to Barnum for his museum. As an artist he is said to have assisted in 
coloring the plates for McKenny & Hall’s “Indian Tribes of North America.” 

An excellent shot, Hirst was an experienced duck shooter, and published a 
series of articles on duck shooting in “The Neck,” under the title, “Harry Hark- 
away’s Sketches.” Among his last poems was a monody on the Death of Gen- 
eral Meade, and a poem on Joan of Arc. In 1852, he was a regular contributor 
to Sartain’s Magazine. Hirst claimed to have been part author of “The Raven,” 
which the world knows as Poe’s, and he is said to have exhibited the manuscript 
which was partly in his handwriting and partly in the penmanship of Poe. While 
he is charged with being an imitator of Poe, it is certain no other poet at the 
time had the facility of language, imagery and metrical skill. Hirst fell upon 
evil days owing to his habit of absinthe drinking, his mind gave way entirely, 
and he died in the Department for the Insane of the Philadelphia General Hospital, 
March 30, 1874. 


[Biblio—R. W. Griswold, “The Poets and Poetry of America” (1855); Phila. Sunday 
Transcript, April 4, 1874; Phila. Sunday Mercury, April 26, 1874, for obituary sketches; G. E. 
Woodberry, “The Life of Edgar Allan Poe,’ N. Y., 1909, Vol. II, pp. 419-420, for statement 
of Hirst and The Raven; a similar statement in The National Mail, just after Hirst’s death; 
John Sartain “Reminiscences of a Very Old Man ”’ Phila., 1899, pp. 224-227.] 


HISTORIANS OF PHILADELPHIA—Although Gabriel Thomas (1661- 
1714) entitled his book, printed in 1698, “An Historical and Geographical Account 
of Pennsylvania and of West New Jersey,” so much of it is devoted to Phila- 
delphia’s origin and progress that it might be regarded as the first history of 
Philadelphia. It is true the city had very little history in 1696, when the work 
was written, yet it remains one of our sources of information about the infant 
city founded by William Penn. 

In much the same view may we regard the book by Francis Daniel Pastorius 
(q. v.), (1658-1719), which was printed in German and whose title has been 
translated, “Circumstantial Geographical Account of Pennsylvania,” which was 
published in Frankfort and Leipzig in 1700, and consequently carries the history 
of the Province and City toa later date. It is, of course, largely concerned with 
Germantown, which town Pastorius founded. 
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Robert Proud (1728-1813), master in the Friend’s School (q. v.), who wrote 
the first History of Pennsylvania that at all approached a history, in 1797-1798, 
brought the story down to a period just prior to the Revolution. Not strictly 
a history of Philadelphia, this City unavoidably is the point around which his 
work revolves. It contains in its two volumes many reprints of valuable docu- 
ments and has become a historian’s history rather than a popular work. 

If there was any demand for a popular and entertaining history of Phila- 
delphia, it was forced to wait until 1830 when John Fanning Watson (1779- 
1860) published his “Annals of Philadelphia” (q. v.). This has remained for a 
century, not only a recognized source book, but the most alluring of all the 
volumes about early Philadelphia, although not arranged in the form looked for 
in a history. 

That kind of history was not supplied until John Thomas Scharf (1820- 
1898) and Thompson Westcott (1820-1888) issued their “History of Philadel- 
phia”’ in three large volumes, in 1884. The ground work of this immense under- 
taking was the history Mr. Westcott had been contributing for about thirty 
years to the columns of the Sunday Dispatch, and which made that publication 
much sought by all interested in the City’s history, upon which subject Mr. 
Westcott was admitted to have written with authority. Various chapters in 
the great work were written by different authorities, and prominent among 
them was John Sartain (q. v.), who wrote about Art; Martin I. J. Griffin, who 
wrote the story of the Catholic Church in Philadelphia, and William Perrine 
(1859-1921), who wrote other chapters but who is best remembered for the 
historical column, ““Men and Things,” he conducted in the Evening Bulletin for 
nearly thirty years before his death. 

Susan Coolidge (pseud), (Sarah Channing Woolsey), who was not a resident 
of Philadelphia, and who was born in Ohio, wrote “A Short History of Phila- 
delphia from Its Foundation to the Present Time” (Bost., 1887); Agnes Repplier, 
an essayist, wrote “Philadelphia: The Place and the People” (N. Y., 1808), also 
a short history. John Russell Young (1842-1899) edited “Philadelphia, A Memo- 
rial History,” in two volumes (N. Y., 1895-1898). The first volume contained 
a history of the city written by Howard M. Jenkins (d. 1902), whose three vol- 
umes of “Pennsylvania Colonial and Federal” were published in 1903. Vol- 
ume II, which was devoted to special and biographical subjects, was the work 
of George: O. Seilhamer, who was the author of the “History of the American 
Theatre,” three volumes (Phila., 1888, 1889, 1891), which work brought the 
subject down to the year 1797. Ellis Paxson Oberholtzer gave us “Philadelphia, 
A History of the City and Its People,” four volumes (Phila., 1911), and “The 
Literary History of Philadelphia” (1906). George Morgan brought out the latest 
general history in his “The City of Firsts, Being a Complete History of the 
City of Philadelphia from Its Founding, in 1682, to the Present Time” (Phila., — 
1926), which contains an extensive chronology, and bibliography. 

The Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography, the quarterly publica- 
tion of the Hist. Soc. of Penna., contains a great deal of special material of the 
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City’s history and its characters in the fifty-five annual volumes issued up to the 
end of 1931. 

The original manuscript of Robert Proud’s “History of Pennsylvania,” and 
part of the original manuscript of John F. Watson’s “Annals of Philadelphia”’ 
are in the possession of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania. One volume of 
the manuscript, “Annals,” is in the Ridgway Branch of the Library Company 
of Philadelphia. 


HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF PENNSYLVANIA—1300 Locust Street. 
Founded 1824, “For the purpose of elucidating the history of the state.” The 
present fireproof building (Addison Hutton, architect), formally opened April, 
1910, stands on the site of the mansion, which in 1836 became the home of Major- 
General Robert Patterson, and which was purchased by the Society in 1882. 
The building, four stories in height, provides for the needs of the Society and is 
admirably equipped for the fireproof storage of its invaluable collections. It was 
built at a cost of $230,000, $150,000 of which being appropriated by the Common- 
wealth for the purpose indicated. 

Collections include 200,000 bound books, 300,000 pamphlets, 8,000 volumes 
of manuscripts, and 3,500 bound volumes of newspapers. 

Among the important special collections kept intact, mention should be made 
of the following: The Charlemagne Tower Colonial Laws, the William Spohn 
Baker Washingtonia, including thirty-nine different editions of the Life of Wash- 
ington by Parson Weems; the Cassel Books in German, largely issues of the 
Pennsylvania-German press; the David J. Kennedy (q. v.) Water Color Draw- 
rings of Old Buildings in Philadelphia, and the Dreer Autographs in 200 volumes. 
The collections also include the original manuscripts of Proud’s “History of Penn- 
sylvania,” Samuel Smith’s “History of Pennsylvania,” Watson’s “Annals of 
Philadelphia,” and Christopher Marshall’s “Diary.” There are more than 700 
volumes of Papers of the Revolution, 46 of early forges and furnaces. There are 
552 volumes of the early Assessment Books of Philadelphia County and the Penn 
Manuscripts comprise 444 volumes. 

In the Gilpin Library are 7,900 volumes representing the books printed 
(largely in‘Pennsylvania) and the publishers down in the year 1825. In addition 
there are more than 1,300 broadsides. In the Gilpin room may be seen William 
Penn’s Frame of Government and the original Holme’s Map of Pennsylvania; 
the first book printed (1729) by Franklin, his magazine of 1741, and an almost 
complete set of the Poor Richard Almanacs, from the first of 1733 to 1801; the 
Bradford Almanac of 1686, and the Bradford Book of Common Prayer, 1710; 
Eliot’s Indian Bible, 1685; Bradford’s Proposals for the Printing of a Large Bible, 
1688; the Saur Bible of 1743, and Aitken’s Bible of 1782; Tom Paine’s American 
Crisis, 1776, and many other rare Americana. - 

Eighteenth century newspapers in the collection include files of Bradford's 
Mercury, the first paper in Pennsylvania; Franklin’s Gazette; Bradford’s Journal; 
Goddard’s Chronicle; Dunlap’s Packet, the earliest daily in the United States; 
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Sowers’ Geschict Schreiber; the Staatsbote; and Towne’s Pennsylvania Evening 
Post, the first evening paper in Pennsylvania, including the issues printed in this 
city during the British Occupation; John Peter Zenger’s New York Journal. 
Bradford’s Gazette, Parker's Gazette, Holt’s Journal, Rivington’s Gazetteer, Hugh 
Gaine’s Mercury, Rivington’s Royal Gazette and Robertson’s Royal American 
Gazette also may be seen. 

In 1910, when the last actual count was made, the Society possessed 348 of 
the publications of Franklin, 304 of the Bradfords, 193 of Christopher Sower, 
and 71 of Robert Bell. 

The Society has a large and exceedingly rich collection of oil paintings. Prac- 
tically all of the governors of Pennsylvania are represented in portraiture on its 
walls, some of the mayors of Philadelphia are to be seen, and there are portraits 
of many Revolutionary officers. The first important canvas came to the Society 
in 1833, when Granville Penn presented “‘an original portrait of William Penn, 
his grandfather.” This is the youthful portrait in armor. A portrait of Johannes 
Kelpius (g. v.), “The Hermit of the Wissahickon,” in the collection, is believed 
to be the earliest (1704) extant portrait in oil painted in America. Canvases of 
Gustavus Hesselius (q. v.) and of his wife, Lydia, painted by Hesselius, “the 
earliest painter and organ-builder in America,” are of historical interest. John 
Meng, an artist, born in Germantown in 1734, is represented by a canvas of 
himself, and another of his father, John Christopher Meng. There is a fine 
collection of original portraits, drawings and studies by Benjamin West, and the 
Society preserves a small study of Sir Thomas Lawrence’s full-length portrait of 
Benjamin West. While the artistic point of view is of secondary importance, 
the Society nevertheless owns a goodly number of distinguished canvases. 

There are relics in abundance. The Camp Kettle of ““Mad” Anthony Wayne, 
the Telescope of John Paul Jones used in the capture of the Serapis, the Strong 
Box of Robert Morris and a Dolly Madison Pitcher are viewed with interest, as 
are the Swords of Paul Jones and Wayne of the Revolution, and Meade, Humph- 
reys and Birney of the Civil War. There are clocks made by David Rittenhouse, 
and other old makers; Washington’s watch; Snuff Boxes of Gilbert Stuart and 
John Dickinson; George Fox’s Burning Glass; the Ephrata Printing Press. The 
first charter of the City of Philadelphia, 1691, may be seen as well as the Non- 
Importation Resolutions of the Merchants and Traders of Philadelphia, with 374 
signatures; Autograph Copies of the “Star Spangled Banner,” “Hail Columbia,” 
and “Home, Sweet Home’”’; the old hickory chair in which Lincoln was seated in 
his law office at Springfield, Illinois, when he received the announcement of his 
nomination for the presidency, and many other relics of the martyred president. 
The Great Belt of Wampum representing the famous treaty between Penn and 
the Indians “never signed and never broken”; Penn’s Writing Desk, his Bible, 
containing his book plate and arms, and chairs said to have been used by Penn. 

The War Service Committee of the Society organized during the World War 
gave its thirty-second and last reception to soldiers, sailors and marines, May 17, 
1919, especially in honor of the 28th Division of Pennsylvania. Its commander, 
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Major-General Charles H. Muir, accompanied by his adjutant, Col. Frederick 
T. Pusey, was present and delivered the address. In addition to the initial 
reception of May 18, 1918, which was for officers, 32 other Saturday evening 
receptions were held. The average attendance was 1,000. More than 32,000 
guests were entertained, at a cost of nearly $18,000. 

Presidents of the Society since its organization in 1825 have been: William 
Rawle, 1825; Peter S. Du Ponceau, 1837; Thomas Sergeant, 1845; George W: 
Norris, 1858; Joseph R. Ingersoll, 1860; John William Wallace, 1868; Brinton 
Coxe, 1884; Charles J. Stille, 1892; Samuel W. Pennypacker, 1900; Charlemagne 
Tower, 1917; Hampton L. Carson, 1921; John Frederick Lewis, 19209. 


HOG ISLAND—Was known by that name as far back as 1750, when it 
appears on Scull & Heap’s map of Philadelphia, and from that time there are 
references to be found to it in Revolutionary annals. A small island which is 
shown on the map by Peter Linstrom about 1654 and named Keyser Island has 
been identified with Hog Island, although in this there may be a mistake. It 
also figures as Ile des Empereurs. The first available reference to the island is to 
be found in the records of the Provincial Court, where it will be found under 
date of June, 1681. It was then described as a swampy, marshy ground, and 
Justice Otto Ernst Coch asked the approbation of the court of his purchase of 
the land from the Indians. He.mentions in his plea that the island is called by 
the Indians Quistconk Island and that it lies off the upper end of Tinicum. The 
Lenape Indian name for hog is goschgosch, but the Swedish name for the same 
animal is kwskus. This would indicate an attempt on the part of the Indians to 
give the island its Swedish name, and would further indicate that it derived its 
name from some settler in the vicinity and probably given it on account of its 
supposed resemblance on the map to the head of a hog. There is another sug- 
gested origin of the name. This arises from the fact that the third Swedish 
minister to attend to the religious needs of Sweden’s colony on the Delaware 
was Israel Holg, which might easily have been mispronounced by English settlers 
as Hog. 

During the Revolution the island, which was virtually a part of Mud Island, 
on which the fort, now Fort Mifflin, was situated, was ordered flooded to pre- 
vent the approach of the enemy against the fortification. Some of the horses 
used by the Continental Army were grazed on Hog Island, but on the news 
that the city was menaced by the King’s Troops they were removed to Pro- 
vince Island so the island might be flooded. 

The American International Corporation, which built the shipyard on the 
island and constructed ships there—the largest shipyard in the world—purchased 
the property for $1,706,000, in 1917. 

The land purchased for the site at Hog Island consisted of a tract of approxt- 
mately 846 acres. There had been previously sold to other parties two tracts 
from the entire property, one of ten acres to the Philadelphia, Baltimore & Wash- 
ington Railroad, and one of sixty acres to a Mr. E. F. Henson, of Philadelphia. 
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The entire tract comprising Hog Island was, therefore, 927.14 acres, of which 
391 were owned jointly by several parties and 524 acres were owned by one 
person—Lieutenant-Colonel Charles N. Black. Colonel Black and Mr. F. H. 
Bohlen represented the joint owners of the 391 acres. 

On November 11, 1919, the State Board of Property at a session held in the 
City Hall, heard the claim of Frank M. Zeller to a tract of land called by him 
New Providence Island, which now forms part of Hog Island. 

In 1909, Mr. Zeller filed a claim with the State Department to a tract of 
land, covering an area of about fourteen acres, located close to Hog Island, which 
he designated as New Providence Island. Some time after this the channel was 
dyked, joining the two islands. Mr. Zeller failed to push his claims after noti- 
fying the Secretary of Internal Affairs, and in 1916 the American International 
Corporation took possession of Hog Island and the strip of land covered by the 
claim. The latter corporation filed a protest with the State Department alleging 
the island claimed never existed. Another hearing in the claim was held at 
Harrisburg, December 2, 1919. 

Hog Island’s chief claim to fame lies in the extraordinary wartime shipyard 
which was constructed there in record time—September 20, 1917, to February 
12, 1918, when the keel of the first ship was laid. The whole plant was not 
finished at that time, for much of it proceeded while ships were being built. There 
were fifty ship ways, and ships of a uniform tonnage of seven thousand, five 
hundred dead weight tons, were completed with great rapidity. The first ship 
to be built, launched and in commission, was the Quistconck, which was laid 
February 12, 1918, launched August 5, 1918, river trial November 3, 1918, and 
delivered December, 1918. It was actually ready for service before the Armistice 
was signed. The ships built at Hog Island were divided into two general classes- 
cargo carriers, and troop and cargo ships, the latter having a tonnage of eight 
thousand tons. One hundred and twenty-two ships were finished before the 
plant was abandoned at the end of January, 1921. The immense yard was made 
ready during a winter when the thermometer occasionally showed temperatures 
as low as 15 below zero. At Hog Island the world’s launching records were 
broken. On May 30, 1919, five ships were launched in 48 minutes, 10 seconds; 
and on July 21, 1920, seven ships were launched in 87 minutes. The total dead 
weight tonnage of ships completed and delivered was 956,750, of which 619,575 
were launched in a single year—1g20. More than 30,000 persons were in daily 
attendance in the yard, the greatest daily attendance was 36,350. 


HOLLAND, JOHN JOSEPH—(1776-182-), English scene painter.—See 


Art DEVELOPMENT; CHESTNUT STREET THEATRE. 


HOLLANDER’S CREEK—According to the map of Lindstrom, made a © 
clear course through from the Delaware to the Schuylkill, making the lower part 
of the Neck an island, which was further divided by other streams, so that there 
were three islands at the lower end of what is now considered fast land in Phila- 
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delphia, in addition to League Island. The westernmost was called Manasonk 
or Manayunk. It was adjoined on the east by Drufwe Island, Isle des Raisins 
or Grape Island, which was immediately north of League Island, and known as 
Greenwich Island. North of Drufwe Island was another, which has no name. 
Upon Lindstrom’s map Hollander’s Creek is called Hollandare Kylen, La Riviere 
des Hollandois or Dutch River. But this is probably an error. It is more likely 
that the stream was named after Peter Hollandaer, a Swedish governor, who 
succeeded Peter Minuit as commandant of Fort Christina, in 1639. 


HOLLINSVILLE—A small village at the intersection of Bristol Turnpike 
and the road from Tacony below Holmesburg; so-called by Edmund J. Hollins- 
head, a large owner of land in the neighborhood. 


HOLME, JOHN—(died 1704), one of the early authors produced in Phila- 
delphia, his only production was a poetical account of the condition of the city 
in 1696, when he wrote. It was not until 1847, however, that Judge Holme’s 
production was printed. In that year it was printed in Proceedings of the Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania, Vol. I, No. 13, and introduced by a note explaining that 
the Society was indebted for the copy of the poem to the Rev. Rufus W. Gris- 
wold. The poem bears the title, “A True Relation of the Flourishing State of 
Pennsylvania, by John Holme.” Holme was born in England, and came to Phila- 
delphia, in 1686. He was one of the founders of the Baptist Church in this city, 
and on January 2, 1690, was appointed, along with some others, a Justice of the 
Peace of the County Courts of Philadelphia County. He married the widow of 
Judge Nicholas More, the first Chief Justice of Pennsylvania, and the founder 
of Moreland. Judge Holme later settled in Salem, New Jersey, where his son 
also named John, became one of the judges of Salem Court. The Senior Judge 
Holme died in 1704.—See Earty Ports or PuitapetpHia; Earty DescripTions 
or PHILADELPHIA. 


[Biblio—J. C. Martindale and A. W. Dudley, ‘Hist. of the Townships of Byberry and 
Moreland” (Phila., 1895); Proc. of the Hist. Soc. of Penna., Vol. I, No. 13, where Holme de- 


scribes himself in his poem, mentioned above.] 


HOLME, THOMAS—(1624-1695), the first Surveyor-General of Pennsyl- 
vania, is believed to have been a native of Yorkshire, England, and is said to 
have been a Captain in Cromwell’s Army, in which capacity he is believed to 
have gone to Ireland, where he was living, in Limerick, in 1655. He subsequently 
moved to Waterford, and in 1657 became a Quaker, and was regarded with more 
than friendly interest by that séct because he suffered fine and imprisonment for 
adhering to their doctrines. He was a First Purchaser of 5,000 acres of land in 
Pennsylvania and also was a subscriber for £50 of stock in the Free Society of . 
Traders. On April 18, 1682, having been commissioned Surveyor-General of the 
Province by William Penn, he set sail for his post on the ship, Amity. Arriving 
here he quickly laid out the town of Philadelphia, the original plan having been 
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dated 5th mo., 5th, 1682 (or July 5th). The Plat-Form printed in 1683 is prob- 
ably the second plan drawn up by Holme. In 1686, his surveys had been con- 
tinued so far that he was able to present a map of the Province, but this was by 
no means complete and did not extend very far westward or northward. It was 
engraved and printed in London the following year. Holme was a member of 
the first Assembly, and of the Provincial Council. He purchased the greater 
part of the land upon which Holmesburg (q. v.) was laid out. Holme died in 
Lower Dublin Township, and was buried near what later was the Lower Dublin 
Academy. In 1863, his grave was marked by a monument. 


HOLMESBURG—Lies partly in the 35th and 41st Wards. It was a village 
in Lower Dublin Township, near the intersection of the Philadelphia and Bristol 
Road with the Pennypack Creek. It was established as a village in the early 
part of the present century upon ground originally taken up by Eleanor Holme 
and Thomas Holme, the latter William Penn’s first surveyor. The village re- 
ceived its name from this family, one of the last members of which was John 
Holme, who lived near Holmesburg and was deceased before 1810. 


HOLT CREEK—Flowed into Hollander’s Creek west of Dam Creek. It 
was sometimes called Little Hollander’s Creek, also Hell Creek. It formed a 
curious loop in the upper portion, which encircled a piece of ground that might 
be called an island. The lower part of this loop was called Float Creek. 


HOLY TRINITY (CATHOLIC) CHURCH—Sixth and Spruce Streets. 
Built of red and black brick, in 1789. It is the third Catholic Church erected in 
Philadelphia. It was intended chiefly for German Catholics, but was attended 
by other foreigners in its early days. Beside the quaint edifice is a burial ground 
in which Stephen Girard’s remains were interred until removed to the mauso- 
leum provided for them in Girard College. The churchyard, which is hidden 
from the street by a brick wall, is supposed to hold the remains of the original 
of Longfellow’s Evangeline,.but there is no evidence to substantiate this —See 
CaTHOLIC CuuRCH IN PHILADELPHIA; EVANGELINE’S GRAVE. 


HOME DEFENSE RESERVES—A volunteer police force organized in 
1917, after the United States entered the World War. It numbered about 2,500 
members, who wore a dark gray uniform of military cut. 

On December 27, 1919, the Home Defense Reserves ended their services with 
a parade and a review by Mayor Smith and William B. Mills, Assistant Super- 
intendent of Police, who trained the body. 

The Reserves had been raised in 1917, when the country entered the war, 
for the purposing of relieving the city’s police. Out of 10,000 who applied, 2,500, 
who could give their whole time were accepted, divided into battalions and 
drilled. There was one battalion each for South Philadelphia, Central Phila- 
delphia, Germantown, Logan and two for West Philadelphia. There were fifty- 
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four men, five sergeants and six corporals in each company. Captain Mills, with 
the rank of Colonel in the Home Defense Reserves, was in command of the entire 
unit. Lucian Wiles acted as lieutenant-colonel. He was succeeded by Lieutenant- 
colonel Edwin Hulley. Each battalion was commanded by a major. The majors 
were: Joseph Bailey, Frederick Knapp, Francis Johnson, G. Harry Davis, Harry 
H. Walton, and Frank 8. Havens. Captain William G. Henry was in command 
of the troop of sixty mounted reserves. 

The training and drilling of the men in the new organization was taken up 
with vigor. Most of the officers and instructors were veterans of the Spanish- 
American War. Eight hundred of the men were armed with rifles, 300 with 
riot guns and the remainder with revolvers. All of the men carried clubs. None 
of the 2,500 men in the final organization were within the draft age, except those 
who had been rejected for service in the regular armed forces. 

Captain Mills spoke of the great value of the work done by these men. They 
released 600 members of the police service for active service. At one time there 
were 1,000 policemen sick or in the service. The Home Defense Reserves were 
used to fill their places. They patrolled the streets, worked early and late during 
the influenza epidemic, guarded the city schools during the wave of fire which 
burned several of them and quelled disturbances in the downtown section of the 
city. They were used as guards in big parades. Captain Mills said they formed 
a mobile force which could be flung anywhere at a moment’s notice, and their 
assistance was invaluable. 


HOMINY, AND HOMINY MAN-Iet is said that the original Hominy 
Man, who was a negro, appeared in Philadelphia about the year 1828, and in 
1884, Westcott notes (“Hist. of Phila.,” Vol. II, p. 930) that the then Hominy 
Man, who strolled the streets crying his ware, was the third or fourth in suc- 
cession in the same family. “Hominy,” observes the same writer, “made from 
broken maize, the kernel being hulled, was an Indian food which was taken to 
the tables of the blacks. White people learned to like this healthy preparation. 
There were tables at the ends of the markets, where it was sold by colored 
people, the grain being put up in bags, ready for transfer to the market-basket.” 
The original Hominy Man was middle-aged, stout, had a broad face and short 
gray side-whiskers. He carried a large basket which was stocked with parcels of 
prepared hominy. His care was to make a business for himself, and he traversed 
all parts of the town, seeking customers and announcing his presence. He had 
a clear, strong, resonant voice—tenore robusto they would call it on the operatic 
stage—and his refrain could be heard at a great distance— 


Hominy man come out today 
For to sell his hominay.” 


In the 1870's the Hominy Man varied this cry by singing 
“Hominy, hominy. Who'll buy my hominy 
Here’s Old John, Come all the way from the Navy Yard!” 
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This seller of hominy was the last of his race, and even the food is little used 
here today; the advent of fresh vegetables throughout winter months has relegated 
hominy to the group of dishes of the past, for it was essentially a winter vegetable, 
when dried, corn, dried peas and dried beans were usually found upon dinner 
tables, fifty years ago. 


HOPKINSON, FRANCIS—(1737-1791), lawyer, Signer of the Declaration 
of Independence, poet, political writer, was a son of Judge Thomas Hopkinson, 
and his wife, who was a daughter of Baldwin Johnson. His father was the first 
president of the American Philosophical Society, and assisted Franklin in some 
of his electrical experiments, and was one of the founders of the Academy and 
Charitable Schools, now the University of Pennsylvania. Francis Hopkinson, 
then thirteen years of age, was enrolled as the first student in the Academy. He 
took a six years’ course and was graduated in 1757, after which he studied law 
with Attorney-General Benjamin Chew. In 1761, he was admitted to the Bar. 
He became a conveyancer, and was Secretary to the Indian Commission, Secre- 
tary and librarian of the Library Company of Philadelphia, and held other similar 
offices. In 1766, he went to England returning the following year, and in 1768 
married Ann Borden, daughter of Col. Joseph Borden, of Bordentown, N. J. 

After his marriage he entered business in Philadelphia, but as it was unpro- 
ductive he retired from it in 1772, when he was commissioned Collector of the 
Port of New Castle. In the winter of 1773-74, he moved to Bordentown, and 
Governor Franklin, of New Jersey, appointed him a justice in Burlington County 
and a member of the Council. In Bordentown, he first began the practice of law, 
being admitted to the Bar in 1775. In 1776, he was sent as a delegate from New 
Jersey to the Continental Congress, and arrived in time to vote for Independence, 
and later to sign the Declaration. About this time, or shortly afterwards, he 
removed to Philadelphia. In 1779, he was commissioned Judge of the Court of 
Admiralty and in 1780 was commissioned for a term of seven years. In 1480, 
President Washington appointed Hopkinson Judge of the United States District 
Court for Eastern District of Pennsylvania. He died in 1791. 

Hopkinson was a man of considerable culture, and one of the best amateur 
musicians in Philadelphia. He occasionally played the organ in St. Peter’s Church, 
Third and Pine Streets, and was noted as a composer of music, and gifted as a poet. 
In 1781, when the French minister de la Luzerne, gave an entertainment for Gen- 
eral and Mrs. Washington, Hopkinson wrote and composed an oratorio entitled, 
“The Temple of Minerva,” for the occasion. In this work is to be found the 
germ of Joseph Hopkinson’s song, “Hail, Columbia,” and from the metre of some 
of the solos and choruses, there is left a strong suspicion that what is called 
“The President’s March,” to which music “Hail, Columbia” was written, and 
which was credited to Philip Phile, in reality owes something if not everything 
to the music composed by the elder Hopkinson —See Hai, Cotumpia. 

The libretto of “The Temple of Minerva” was afterwards printed in The 
Columbian Magazine for August, 1787. 
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His most famous poem was his amusing Revolutionary Satire, “The Battle 
of the Kegs” (q. v.), and his earliest publication was “An Exercise Containing a 
Dialogue and Ode on the Accession of George III,” 1762. His “Miscellaneous 
Essays and Occasional Writings” were collected into three volumes, in 1792, and 
reprinted in 1797. He was the father of Joseph Hopkinson (infra). 


[Biblio—M. C. Tyler, “The Literary Hist. of the Revolution’ (N. Y., 1897); Albert H. 
Smyth, “The Phila. Magazines and Their Contributors” (1892); B. A. Konkle, “Joseph Hop- 
kinson’’ (Phila., 1931), (Introductory Chapter); H. Simpson, “Lives of Eminent Philadelphians” 


(1859).] 


HOPKINSON, JOSEPH—(1770-1842), lawyer, jurist, author of the song 
“Hail, Columbia,” was born in Philadelphia, a son of Francis (supra) and Ann 
(Borden) Hopkinson. He was educated in the Academy of the University of 
Pennsylvania, from which he was graduated in 1786, and in 1789 received his 
degree of M. A. He then studied law under William Rawle, and James Wilson, 
and was admitted to the Philadelphia Bar in 1791. He first went to Easton, (Pa.), 
where he practiced his profession, and in 1794 returned to Philadelphia. On 
February 27, 1794, he was married to Emily Mifflin, a daughter of the Governor 
of Pennsylvania. He was one of the Counsel for Dr. Benjamin Rush in his action 
for libel against William Cobbett (q. v.), in 1798. In 1814, he was elected to 
Congress from Philadelphia and continued until 1819, when he retired to Borden- 
town, N. J. Four years later he returned to reside in Philadelphia. In 1828, 
President John Quincy Adams appointed him Judge of the United States District 
Court for Eastern Pennsylvania. He was a member of the Pennsylvania State 
Constitutional Convention in 1837, and was counsel and executor under the 
will of Joseph Bonaparte, but Judge Hopkinson died before him, passing away 
in 1842. 

Joseph Hopkinson was the editor of the first American edition of Shake- 
speare’s Plays and Poems, Phila., 1795; the founder of Penna. Academy of 
the Fine Arts (qg. v.), and the author of “Hail, Columbia” (gq. v.). He also 
was a contributor to The Port Folio. 

[Biblio—Burton Alva Konkle, “Joseph Hopkinson, Jurist, Scholar, Inspirer of the Arts” 


(Phila., 1931); Albert H. Smyth, “Phila. Magazines and Their Contributors” (1892); H. Simp- 
son, “Lives of Eminent Philadelphians” (1859).] 


HORNOR, CALEB WRIGHT—(1828-1903), surgeon, Civil War hospital 
director, was the son of Job Stockton, and Louisa Wyeth (Wright) Hornor, and 
was born at Jobtown, Burlington Co., N. J., March 26, 1828. He was graduated 
from the Jefferson Medical College in 1849, and after serving two years in the 
clinic as assistant to Professors Meigs, Dunglison and Mitchell, began his private 
practice in this city. With the outbreak of the Civil! War, he became a surgeon ~ 
of Volunteers. In March, 1862, he was assigned to the charge of the Wood 
Street Army General Hospital, in Philadelphia; in 1863, he took charge of the 
Summit Home Army General Hospital as assistant surgeon, United States Vet- 
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erans. In April of that year, he was advanced to rank of surgeon and transferred 
to the Army of the Cumberland. Although desiring to be assigned to work in 
the field, his reputation for hospital management caused him to. be selected to 
take charge of the Shelby Medical College Hospital at Nashville, Tenn. There 
he improved the hospitals on the Heights of South Nashville, which were com- 
bined under his management. There he was responsible for improved treatment 
for gunshot wounds and for the arresting of hospital gangrene. In the spring 
of 1864 he was assigned as medical director of the Third Division, Fourth Army 
Corps. Shortly afterward, he was sent to Washington to take charge of a war 
special hospital, and also assigned to duty as a member of the Examining Board 
for Assistant Surgeons, United States Veterans. After a year he was transferred 
to Philadelphia as post-surgeon of Camp Cadwallader, and in June, 1865, was 
appointed chief medical officer of the Freedman’s Bureau. He organized and 
administered more than eighty hospitals and dispensaries throughout the South, 
continuing until his resignation, in 1866. After retiring from the Army a Brevet 
Lieut..Col., Doctor Hornor resumed his private practice in Philadelphia. In 
1859, he married Julia M., daughter of the Hon. P. G. Washington, Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury, under President Pierce. Mrs. Washington was a 
daughter of Major William Macpherson, of the Revolutionary Army. In 
private practice he gained a reputation as an obstetrician, and also practiced aural 
surgery. He died February 8, 1903. 


HOROSCOPE, PHILADELPHIA’S—In 1723, Jacob Taylor, who kept a 
school near Abington, and was Surveyor-General of the Province (1706-1733); 
calculated the aspect of the planets when the city was founded. He was a good 
mathematician, and evidently believed himself to be a good poet, too, for he 
wrote the horoscope in rhyme: 


“Full forty years have now their changes made, 
Since the foundation of this town was laid;— 
When Jove and Saturn were in Leo join’d, 
They saw the survey of the place designed; 
Swift were these planets, and the world will own 
Swift was the progress of the rising town, 

The Lion is an active regal sign; 

And Sol beheld the two superiors join. 

A city built with such propitious rays 

Will stand to see old walls and happy days— 
But Kingdoms, cities, men in every state 

Are subject to vicissitudes of fate. 

An envious cloud may shade the smiling morn 
Though fates ordain the beaming Sun’s return!” 


HORSE MARKET —lIn 1818, this was in Race Street, east of Fifth. 
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HORSE RACING—As the early inhabitants of Philadelphia mainly were 
natives of England, the excitement of horse racing was soon displayed. It is not 
possible to determine when the first races were run in Philadelphia, but it is of 
record that as early as 1726 the Grand Jury was disturbed sufficiently to warn 
the citizens that the practice of racing horses out Sassafras Street was dangerous, 
especially in Fair times. From this circumstance of racing horses on that street 
it received the popular name Race Street, which name was only authorized in 
1854, when certain other popular names were permanently assigned to the 
thoroughfares so designated, such as Market Street for High Street. 


These early races were little more than brushes, and Watson (“Annals’’) 
reminds us that pacers were the only style of horses recognized. Trotting- 
horses were regarded as “‘a base Breed.” There were several Philadelphians who, 
later in the century, had notable stables. Governor Richard Penn was one of 
these, bringing over from England race horses of pedigree, and being the prin- 
cipal founder of the Jockey Club (q. v.), in 1766. The first public advertisement 
of a horse race was printed in 1760, and it gave notice of a race, for a piece of 
plate, valued at £50, “At the Centre race ground—to run three times around 
the course each heat,” which points to Broad and Market Streets. However, 
there was a course forming an irregular circle extending from Arch to Spruce 
Street, and from Fifteenth Street to the Schuylkill—two miles in extent. A 
large part of this course was through the Governor’s Woods. 


In 1760, many of the race horses were stabled in the yard of The Widow 
Nichols, who kept the Indian Queen Tavern, then at the southeast corner of 
Fourth and Market Streets. Her stables extended three-quarters of the distance 
between Market and Chestnut Streets. Graydon (“Memoirs’’) mentions this 
circumstance. In 1774 or 1775, the Jockey Club disbanded or went into retire- 
ment, and horse racing stopped during the Revolution. Afterward the sport 
was resumed, and races were conducted on some of the streets in the city. This 
action becoming a dangerous nuisance, the Legislature by Act of March 22, 
1817, prohibited horse racing on any public thoroughfare. Hunting Park at 
Nicetown was laid out in 1808 and for almost half a century or more it was 
frequently the scene of lively races between horses of fame in the racing field, 
and it is of interest to note that these were races between trotters ——See Huntinc 
Park. As early as 1831, the Hunting Park course was one of the greatest in 
the country. George Woodruff was the trainer there, and his nephew, Hiram 
Woodruff, who became known as the American authority on the trotting horse, 
started to learn his profession there, riding a horse at fourteen. Top Gallant 
and Columbus were then trotters principally monopolizing the sportsmen’s eye. 
In May, 1853, the then wonder trotting mare, Flora Temple, trotted a mile 
in 2.3114. 

Suffolk Park, which was on Island Road between Seventy-ninth and Eightieth 
Avenues, not far from Penrose Ferry Road, was another famous race course in 
the 1860’s and 1870's. There, on July 9, 1866, Budd Doble drove Dexter in a 
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match with Butler, and in one heat trotted a mile in 2.23%, which was the fastest 
mile in harness since Flora Temple. 

Point Breeze Park, which was on Penrose Ferry Road, near Point Breeze, was 
established a little later, and was for thirty years a popular race course. In 1901, 
it was bought by Hugh McAnany who sold it for an amusement park in 1912. 

Belmont Park, the course of the Belmont Park Driving Associations, was 
established just outside of the city limits at what now is Narberth, in 1875. 
There the one-time noted trotter, Jay Eye See, made what was regarded as a 
record going :a mile in 2.1014, on August 15, 1884. However, it was claimed 
that she had been driven a mile in 2.10, before this race against time. 

The last race course laid out here was The Gentleman’s Driving Park, near 
what is now Woodside Park. This track was opened on May 1, 1883. Its life 
as a race course was brief—about ten years. The grounds were purchased by 
Col. Joseph Bennett, and part of the property was donated to the Methodist 
Church, which erected an orphanage and a home for the aged there.—See Jockry 
Crus; Huntinc Parx; LAMB TAVERN Roan. 


HOSPITALS—See PuitapeteHia Hospirat; PENNSYLVANIA HospirA.. 


HOTELS—The first building erected in Philadelphia was a hotel—The 
Blue Anchor Inn (q. v.), and as it was a historic structure so have been numerous 
other inns and hotels from 1682 to the present time been of some historic impor- 
tance. To list these would be impracticable here. Extensive lists of taverns 
and inns of early days are given in Scharf & Westcott’s “Hist. of Phila.” (1884), 
Vol. II, p. 980, et seq. The first important hostelry was the City Tavern, which 
was opened at the corner of Second and the present Moravian Streets, near 
Walnut, in 1773. The members of the Continental Congress made it its social 
headquarters; fashionable clubs held their dinners there, and for a quarter of a 
century more it was a popular resort. Its preeminence was threatened by the 
opening of Oeller’s Hotel, the original building of the Episcopal Academy (g. v.), 
on the south side of Chestnut Street, west of Sixth. The Dancing Assembly 
occasionally held its balls there, and great banquets were held there. It was 
destroyed by the fire which swept Rickett’s Circus out of existence in 1799.— 
See Circusgs. Later, fashionable Philadelphia and distinguished visitors were 
attracted to the Mansion House Hotel, the splendid palace of the Binghams, on 
Third Street, above Spruce, which was converted into a hotel in 1807 by William 
Renshaw. Lafayette stopped there in 1824, and Joseph Bonaparte stopped there 
when he first came to Philadelphia, in 1815. It remained a hotel until 1828, 
when Renshaw’s son, Benjamin, opened the United States Hotel, on Chestnut 
Street, opposite the Bank of the United States. Charles Dickens stopped there 
in 1842; President Tyler stopped there the following year. The Girard House, 
at the northeast corner of Ninth and Chestnut Streets, was opened in 1851, and 
had William M. Thackeray as a guest in 1853. The La Pierre House, which was 
erected that year on the west side of Broad Street, below Chestnut, had Thackeray 
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as a guest on his second visit, in 1856. In 1876, the La Pierre became the Lafayette 
Hotel and remained until 1900. In 1860, the Continental Hotel, then the largest 
house of its kind in the country, was opened. It was built on the site of the 
present Benjamin Franklin Hotel, at the southeast corner of Ninth and Chestnut 
Streets, which hostelry superseded it in 1925. The Continental entertained The 
Prince of Wales (King Edward VII), in 1860; it had Lincoln for a guest the next 
year, and its list of notables included Don Pedro, Emperor of Brazil, in 1876; 
Charles Dickens, in 1868; General Grant, in 1879; and King David, of the Sand- 
wich Islands, in 1881. The Bellevue, at the northeast corner of Broad and Wal- 
nut Streets, became the center of fashionables and notables as soon as it was 
opened, in 1882. It was the home of the Clover Club, and other organizations, 
and Henry Irving, the great English actor, always stopped there when he was in 
Philadelphia. The Bellevue-Stratford, which was erected on the opposite (south- 
west) corner, became the successor to all the Bellevue’s fame, and became one of 
the most noted houses of entertainment in the country. The Bellevue-Stratford 
was opened in 1904 and completed in 1913, when it was the leading hotel in 
the world. 


[Biblio—J. F. Watson, “Annals,” 3 Vols., Phila. (1884); J. T. Scharf and Thompson 
Westcott, “Hist. of Phila.’ (1884); R. B. Ludy, “Historic Hotels of the World,”’ Phila. (1927).] 


HOUSE, JAMES—(1797-1805), portrait painter and soldier—See Arr 
DEVELOPMENT. 


HOUSE CARPENTERS’ SOCIETY, PRACTICAL—This organization 
was formed in 1811 by a number of carpenters of Philadelphia because the Car- 
penters’ Company (q. v.) was regarded as too discriminating in its admission of 
members, and too secret in its methods of measuring and valuing house carpen- 
ters’ work. In their first publication, ““The Constitution of the Incorporated Prac- 
tical House Carpenters’ Society of the City and County of Philadelphia, Together 
with Rules and Regulations for Measuring and Valuing House Carpenters’ 
Work,” it explained its advent. “This discriminate exclusion of persons, added 
to the secrecy with which their (the Carpenters’ Company) business was con- 
ducted were inconsistent with the liberal principles upon which such associa- 
tions are founded, induced a number of house carpenters of the City to form 
themselves into a Company, under the name of the Practical House Carpenters’ 
Society. Under the sanction of this society, the following book of prices is 
offered to the public. To guard against all future impositions, the rules by which 
they measure and value are rendered familiar not only to the artist, but to the 
citizen.” Their plan was to remove the mystery from the carpenters’ practices. 
The Company was incorporated June 29, 1811. William Adams was the first 
president of the Society, which had more members than the older company at 
the start. 


HOUSE NUMBERS—The ancient method of hanging out distinctive signs, 
as The Sign of the Eagle, The Sign of the Skillet, etc., was the only way one 
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could be addressed, and where one was not in business, his residence would be 
indicated by giving the street and between which cross streets his house could 
be found. When Captain John Macpherson compiled the first Directory of 
Philadelphia, in 1785, he discovered at the start that some more accurate method 
of arranging addresses was needed, so he applied, unofficially, the first numbering 
system of buildings, this City ever had. It is doubtful if any other city in the 
world at the time had any system of numbering houses. Macpherson’s system 
might have been better than no system, but it was irritating, if not maddening — 
See Directories. The very fact that it was ineffectual seems to have been the 
parent of a better system. This was designed by Clement Biddle in 1790, and 
properly adopted by the City. Biddle was taking the census that year, and at 
the same time getting materials for his City Directory for 1791, the second year 
Philadelphia enjoyed a Directory. Biddle’s system arranged the even numbers 
on the south and west sides of streets, and the odd numbers on the north and 
east sides, which was a wonderful advance. It was far from perfect for it was 
not sufficiently indicative. However, it was continued, with all its faults, until 
1857, when the present system of numbering houses was designed by Thomas 
Marsh, a builder, who at the time was a member of the Common Council, from 
the Tenth Ward. Mr. Marsh died October 22, 1901, aged eighty-nine years. 
This final system of numbering buildings, while retaining the feature of Biddle’s, 
by alloting odd and even numbers, invariably to certain sides of the street, had 
the prime convenient feature of adding another 100 to each block. By this plan 
it is easy to judge accurately the location of a building after having its number. 
Streets running east and west naturally take their numbers from the numbered 
thoroughfares crossing them. Thus the block above Front Street will be in the 
100’s and above Second Street, the 200’s, etc. For the streets running north 
and south, Market Street is settled upon as the dividing line. The blocks south 
of it begin with the number 1, the next block south, with 100 and so on, with 
the additional indication that they are south. The same process, with the differ- 
ence of indicating north, applies to the blocks north of Market Street. The 
system has been regarded as the most reasonable one ever devised for a city laid 
out upon such a square plan as Philadelphia, and it has been copied extensively 
elsewhere. 


HOUSE OF CORRECTION—Holmesburg, 41st Ward. This institution, 
which was intended to take the place of the ancient Workhouse when it was 
planned in 1870, was expected to prove of great benefit in taking care of the 
class of law breakers described»as “vagrants, drunkards and persons guilty of 
slight offenses against good order.” The lands upon which the buildings were 
erected consists of about 300 acres, lying along the banks of Pennypack Creek. 
The first building of the group was dedicated in 1872, and the whole institution 
originally completed in 1874. It has since been materially altered and rebuilt 
and since the Act of June 25, 1919, went into effect in January, 1920, the House 
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of Correction has been under the direction of the Department of Public Welfare, 
through the Bureau of Charities and Correction. 


HOUSE OF REFUGE—This institution was founded in 1826 as a reform- 
atory for juvenile delinquents. It was designed to follow the plan that already 
had been tried in New York City. The movement here owed its inception to 
the Society for Alleviating the Miseries of Public Prisons (q. v.). The organ- 
ization was chartered March 23, 1826. Land at what now is Fifteenth Street 
and Fairmount Avenue—but then called Francis Lane, and also having a front 
on Ridge Avenue, was purchased, and the cornerstone of the building laid June 
21, 1827. The House of Refuge was opened November 29, 1828. In less than 
twenty years the institution was crowded, and there was need for a separate 





FIRST BUILDING OF THE HOUSE OF REFUGE 
From Porter’s “Picture of Philadelphia,” 1831 


department for colored children. On January 1, 1850, a building for colored 
children was opened in a new building that had been erected on ground pur- 
chased near Girard College. This was bounded by Twenty-second, Twenty- 
fourth, Parrish, and Brown Streets. On May 24, 1854, a building for white 
boys was opened on this property and in 1872 a new building for girls was in 
operation there. These structures were considerably larger than the original 
building at Fifteenth Street and Fairmount Avenue, which site was disposed of 
in 1854, when all the plant was removed to the new location. Before the Nine- 
teenth Century had closed even these extensive quarters were found to be inade- 
quate, and property at Glen Mills, Delaware County, was purchased for a boys’ 
department, and later land at Darlington, Delaware County, was acquired for a 
girls’ department. The latter is known as Sleighton Farm, and the former as 
Glen Mills School. The Glen Mills School was*opened in 1892, and Sleighton 
Farms in 1908. 
[Biblio—Public Ledger (Phila.), July 29, 1878.] 
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HUNTING PARK—This recreation centre originally was laid out as a 
race course, and from 1808, when it was opened for horse racing, until 1854 when 
it was sold, it was one of the leading tracks in the country.—See Horse Racine. 
It contains 86 acres, and lies at the intersection of Nicetown Lane and the Old 
York Road. The property was purchased in 1854 by a number of gentlemen, 
some of whom were interested in real estate in the vicinity, and presented to 
the city on November oth of that year, and was accepted by Councils, January 
29, 1855. By ordinance of July 10, 1856, the ground was dedicated free of access 
for all the inhabitants of the city, and for the health and enjoyment of the people 
forever. By Act of April 4, 1872, the Commissioners of Fairmount Park were 
given control of Hunting Park, and authorized to open a street from Fairmount 
Park to Hunting Park and keep it in repair as a Park Road. This thoroughfare is 
known as Hunting Park Avenue. 


ICE—From early times in Philadelphia the use of ice for maintaining foods 
in good condition was not unknown. Watson (“Annals”) asserts that ice- 
houses came into being here after the Revolution, but these were on private 
estates, and were filled when the rivers and ponds were frozen over and the ice 
harvested. About 1825, ice began to be sold from what were called public 
ice-houses, and, according to Hazard (additions to Watson) the first person to 
sell ice from a cart was Henry Moliete, of 3'7 Shippen (Bainbridge) Street. Moliere 
formerly had been a ship chandler, but retired from that business to become an 
ice merchant. By 1830, what had been regarded as a luxury was becoming very 
generally used by others than the wealthy, and in the 1850's large ice-houses were 
erected on the banks of the Schuylkill, in what now is Fairmount Park. As early 
as 1814, proposals were issued for the building of ice-houses, and in July, of that 
year, for the first time fishing vessels went to sea with ice in their holds and 
brought back their catch well preserved. At the Centennial Exposition ice- 
making machinery was exhibited, and in 1878 the first trade journal concerned 
with the ice business was published in Philadelphia. It was called The Ice 
Trade Journal. In 1920, there were forty-four ice manufacturing plants in Phila- 
delphia with a daily capacity of about 4,600 tons. Natural ice has not been 
generally sold here in the last quarter century. In 1916, the sale of electric refrig- 
erators was begun and it has expanded yearly. 


ICE CREAM—It has been said that ice cream first was used in Philadelphia 
at the entertainment given by the French minister, M. de la Luzerne, on July 
15, 1782, in honor of the birth of the Dauphin of France. At this great fete 
Washington, who had just returned to the City, was an honored guest. It did 
not become a popular delicacy for some years, and was not publicly sold until 
1800. The Aurora for July 22nd, of that year, carried the advertisement of © 
Peter Bossu, a Frenchman, who kept an eating house and boarding place, on Fifth 
Street near Walnut—at No. 59, to be exact. In this card the advertiser spelled 
his name the way it should be pronounced. The whole advertisement ran: 
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““Bossee’s Ice Cream House, Germantown, nearly opposite the Spread Eagle. 
Mr. Bossee takes the liberty of informing his friends and the public that he has 
established, as above, for their accommodation, a house, which shall be con- 
stantly supplied with all kinds of Refreshments, as Ice Cream, Syrups, French 
Cordials, Cakes, Claret, of the best kinds, Gellies, &c., &c. He will spare no 
expense to render everything comfortable and agreeable to those who will favor 
him with their company. N. B.: He continues to entertain as usual at his house 
in Philadelphia, No. 59 South Fifth Street.” This was the first ice cream house 
in this country, and Philadelphia has become famed as the home of this food. 

Bossu’s name does not appear in the City Directory until 1794, and passes 
out soon after he began his enterprise in selling ice cream. As the Spread Eagle 
Tavern to which he alludes was on Germantown Road in the vicinity of the 
present Sixth Street, it will be noted that the restauranteur was not actually 
in Germantown. 


ICE PALACE—See Arena. 


INCKHORN’S CREEK—Runs into the Schuylkill River on the west side, 
near the bend, north of Penrose Ferry. The original name was Andreas Inc- 
kooren’s Kyl, from the residence of a Swede of that name near it. 


INCLINE PLANE—This was an elevating railway on the west bank of the 
Schuylkill River, connecting the Columbia Bridge (q. v.) with the hill at Bel- 
mont, now in Fairmount Park, where steam locomotives were attached to the 
cars for their journey westward. The Incline Plane followed, part of the way 
the path of the Belmont Glen walk. The road was part of the first railway system 
in Pennsylvania, which was subsidized by the State, and in Philadelphia called 
the Great Western Railroad, although its correct title was the Columbia Rail- 
road, for Columbia (Pa.) was its western terminus, and it was the first link in 
the great system afterwards known as the Pennsylvania Railroad. The cars and 
passenger coaches were loaded in the center of the city, and drawn by horses to 
and across the Columbia Bridge, where the draft animals were unhooked and 
the train attached to a cable which was operated at the top by a steam windlass. 
The Incline Plane was 2,700 feet in length and in that distance rose to a height 
of 180 feet. The Incline Plane was opened to traffic in April, 1834, and after 
the Pennsylvania Railroad opened its lines to the west, in 1854, it fell into disuse. 
After the acquisition of Belmont for park purposes, in 1868, all vestiges of the 
road were obliterated. A view of the road was given in Wild’s Views of Phila- 
delphia, in 1839. 


INDEPENDENCE HALL—Chestnut Street between Fifth and Sixth. The 
building was begun between 1729 and 1732, after a design approved by Andrew 
Hamilton (q. v.), for a State House, and first occupied by the Provincial Assembly 
in 1735. From 1775 to 1789, when the Continental Congress held its sessions 
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in this city, they met in this building (east room ground floor). Here the Declar- 
ation of Independence was adopted July 4, 1776, and in the same chamber the 
Constitution of the United States was agreed upon September 17, 1787. The 
State Legislature continued to meet here until 1804, and in 1816 the property 
was purchased by the municipality for $70,000. From 1802 until 1827, the 
second floor was occupied by the portrait painter, Charles Willson Peale, with 
his museum, which included his valuable series of portraits of Revolutionary 
characters painted by himself. The Supreme Court of Pennsylvania occupied 
the west room on the ground floor virtually from the time the building was com- 
pleted until 1802, when it went to the Independence Chamber. In 1811, it left 
the building. 

Here the Marquis de Lafayette was received on his triumphal visit in 1824. 
In 1828, much of the interior was remodeled and the present steeple, the char- 
acteristic feature of the structure, designed by William Strickland, was erected. 
The present clock and bell were put in place in 1875, through the generosity of 
Henry Sybert. 

From 1854, after the consolidation of the city and county, until 1895, City 
Councils met in the second-story chambers, now the restored banqueting room 
of Colonial days. In 1896, the room was restored, so far as it could be, to its 
original character, and is now a portrait gallery. 

The bell in Independence Hall is rung on the entrance of New Year’s Day 
and the Fourth of July, on both occasions the year of the Independence of the 
United States is counted by strokes. 

A rude drawing of the Chestnut Street elevation of the building, which 
bears the writing of Andrew Hamilton, is in the possession of the Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania, and has been thought to have been the work of Hamilton. 
A later view has rather conclusively shown this drawing to have been founded 
upon an elevation of a stately house in the “Book of Architecture,” by James 
Gibbs, published in 1728. Independence Hall has been maintained as a national 
shrine since Lafayette’s visit, which awakened an interest in the ancient structure. 
Since then all distinguished visitors to the city have been escorted to the Hall to 
be shown the apartment in which the Declaration of Independence was adopted. 
—See Liperty BELL; DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE; STATE House; INDEPENDENCE 
SQUARE. 


[Biblio—Frank M. Etting, “The Old State House,’ Revised Edition (Phila., 1891); J. 
Jackson, “Amer. Colonial Architecture” (Phila., 1924).] 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE—Formerly called State House Yard. This 
ground was purchased in 1729 by order of the General Assembly of Pennsylvania 
for the purpose of building a State House. Originally the space extended from 
Chestnut Street about halfway to Walnut; the remaining lots on Fifth, Sixth 
and Walnut Streets were purchased at various times before the Revolution. The 
State House Building was commenced on the Chestnut Street front in 1732. 
Two buildings adjoining, one on each side of the center, for offices, were author- 
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ized to be built in 1733. The State House was first occupied by the Assembly 
in October, 1735; in 1741, the building was considered finished. 

The lots at the corners of Fifth and Sixth Streets, on Chestnut, occupied by 
the City Hall and the Court House, were granted to the city and county before 
the Revolution. At Sixth Street, work on the Court House Building was com- 
menced about 1787, and it was finished about 1790; at Fifth Street, work upon 
the City Hall was commenced about 1790 and finished about 1791. 

By Act passed in 1736, the ground south of the State House Building was 
ordered to be “enclosed and remain a public green and walk forever’’; the same 
declaration was made by Act passed in 1762 and by Act passed in 1816, when 
the State of Pennsylvania sold the building and ground to the City of Phila- 
delphia. Notwithstanding these pledges, the ground was encroached upon the 
erection of the building of the American Philosophical Society, on Fifth Street 
below Chestnut, and the erection of the Quarter Sessions Court House, on Sixth 
Street below Chestnut. The Court House was removed in 1902, and ground on 
the Parkway is to be given the Society in exchange for its property on which to 
erect a finer and more modern structure. Size of the lot, 396 feet on Chestnut 
Street by 510 feet north and south, containing four acres and two roods. 

Independence Square is the most historic ground in the United States. Here 
the meeting of Philadelphia merchants, on October 25, 1765, adopted a resolution 
not to import any merchandise from Great Britain, in retaliation to the offensive 
Stamp Act. Here, also, at a later date, October 16, 1773, they refused to accept 
tea shipped from London until the equally offensive duty had been removed. 
This historic meeting antedated by weeks the action of the Boston Tea Party, 
and inspired it. In this Square, also, July 8, 1776, the first public reading of the 
Declaration of Independence was given, John Nixon reading that great paper. 
Whenever the country has been threatened, or whenever a national birthday is 
to be celebrated, Philadelphians assemble on this historic ground and take their 
action. Independence Square was entirely remodelled and the railings removed 
in 1875. In 1915-16, it was again remodelled and 56 gas lamps of an antique 
pattern installed in and around it—one for each of the signers of the Declaration 
of Independence.—See Fourtu oF Jury; DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE; INDE- 
PENDENCE Hatz; STATE House Yarp. 


INDIAN RUN—See Darsy Creek. 


INDIANS—It is not known how many Indians were in the area now cov- 
ered by Philadelphia, when the English took possession, a few years before 
William Penn came here. It has been estimated that they numbered three 
thousand, but upon what this estimate was based is not known; and generally 
those who have studied the subject, believe the figure entirely too generous. 
Neither is it known how many were then within the borders of the present — 
United States, but it has been asserted the Indians then numbered about fifteen 
millions, a statement not easily believed. 
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The Indians inhabiting the banks of the Delaware from the Capes to the 
southern part of New York, were called by the English, the Delawares, and 
that name has persisted in references to them. The Delawares were a confed- 
eracy of three bands or clans, and were of Algonquian stock. Sometimes they 
were referred to as grandfathers of the Algonquians. Certainly they were 
treated with great respect by the other tribes, and generally were left to their 
usually peaceful pursuits, in recognition of their admitted priority of rank. They 
called themselves Lenape, or Leni-Lenape, which is said to have been equivalent 
to “real men,” or ““native-genuine men.” The three principal tribes in this con- 
federation were known as Munsee, Unami and Unalachtigo, each of whom had 
its own dialect, and its own territory. 

Acrelius, in his “account of the Swedish Churches in New Sweden,” written 
a century later, describes the purchase of lands from the Indians, whom, he 
states were “‘a discontented people,” for after they were paid for the land, they 
returned three years later, looking for more gifts, and murmuring because they 
did not receive more for their lands, which, as a matter of fact, they sold very 
cheaply. These Indians were to an extent domesticated. They had their settle- 
ments where they lived in huts or wigwams composed of rounded roofs of reeds 
and tree branches, and walls of tree bark. There were doorways front and back, 
covered with mats, which could be rolled up. In the roof was a large opening 
through which smoke from their fires might escape. They did some primitive 
farming, their chief crop being maize, or corn, usually planted in June. A col- 
lection of these dwellings formed a settlement, and it was surrounded by a kind 
of stockade, as shown in Holm’s “Description of New Sweden.” 

Occasionally they became dangerous, and Acrelius refers to a woman in 
Chinsessing (Kingsessing), who was scalped, but who “lived many years after- 
ward and became the mother of several children.” 

William Penn, or his Provincial officers, treated with the Delawares quite 
early, and all of them were retired from the town of Philadelphia by the time the 
city was laid out and settled, although tribes lingered in the vicinity until about 
the middle of the Eighteenth Century. Tedyuscung was a frequent visitor 
between 1750 and 1760; Tamanend, or Tammany, retired to Bucks County, 
where he died. Isaac Still, who was known as the Christian Indian, dwelt for 
a time in a wigwam on Logan’s Estate, Stenton, and his son was educated in the 
Union School, Germantown. In 1775, he gathered the remainder of the tribe, 
of which he was the last chieftain in Philadelphia County, and they set off for 
the banks of the Wabash. With his departure the Delaware Indians left this 
neighborhood forever—See TAMMANY; PENN’s TREATY; SHACKAMAXON. 

[Biblio—J. F. Watson, “Annals of Phila.,”’ Vol. II (1884); J. T. Scharf and Thompson 
Westcott, “Hist. of Phila.,’’ Vol. I (1884); Israel Acrelius, “Account of the Swedish Churches 
in New Sweden,” in Narratives of Early Pennsylvania, West New Jersey and Delaware, 


edited by A. C. Myers (N. Y., 1912); F. W. Hodge, ““Handbook of American Indians”’ (Wash., 
1907).] 





INFLUENZA—See Epipemics; SPANISH INFLUENZA. 
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INDUSTRIAL ART, SCHOOL OF—Broad and Pine Streets. A part of 
the Pennsylvania Museum and School of Industrial Art, maintaining a museum 
in Memorial Hall, Fairmount Park, and directing the City’s Art Museum, at 
the head of the Parkway. The Art School and Textile School, at Broad and 
Pine Streets, is in the building formerly used by the Institution for the Deaf and 
Dumb. This has been the home of the School since 1893. The institution owes 
its origin to the increased interest in art and art education awakened by the 
Centennial Exposition and was incorporated 1876, for ““a Museum of Art in all 
its branches, and technical applications, and with a special view to the develop- 
ment of the Art industries of the State, to provide instruction in Drawing, 
Painting, Modeling, Designing, etc., through practical schools, special libraries, 
lectures and otherwise.” 

The collections at Memorial Hall, in Fairmount Park, embrace examples of 
art work of every description. It was determined by the founders to make the 
collections of the Pennsylvania Museum as largely as possible illustrative of the 
relation of art to the industries. The Museum has grown by purchase, gift and 
bequest to its present proportions, numbering in its collections upwards of thirty 
thousand objects. The School, which has as its object the practical training of 
designers, craftsmen, and teachers of art, was opened during the winter of 
1877-78, at Broad above Vine Street, in a building called Industrial Art Hall. 
A few years later the School was removed to Spring Garden Street below Broad, 
where it remained until moved to its present quarters.—See PENNSYLVANIA 
Museum. 


INSURANCE—As might be expected as a natural consequence of advent- 
urers putting their all in ships and sending them across the stormy Atlantic, the 
first efforts at insurance in Philadelphia were on marine risks. As early as 1721, 
John Copson opened an office on High (Market) Street and advertised that he 
did so in order to save the insured the tedious, troublesome and even precarious 
method of sending to London for insurance. In 1752, the first American fire 
insurance company, The Philadelphia Contributorship, was formed largely 
through the instrumentality of John Smith, and not through that of Franklin, as 
has been assumed from the fact that he was one of the company’s first directors. 
From the circumstance that the company adopted as its badge or mark two pairs 
of hands clasped, the company is popularly known as the Hand-in-Hand. 

Owing to an added regulation of the Philadelphia Contributorship, to the 
effect that buildings surrounded by trees should not be taken as risks, the Mutual 
Assurance Company was formed in 1784, to insure any building, regarded as a 
safe risk, and the presence of trees was not considered a detriment, consequently 
the Mutual Company adopted as its badge a green tree, as if by way of challenge 
to the older concern. The Mutual has ceased to write policies for some 
years, and its office is in the Old Caspar Wistar Mansion, at Fourth and Locust 
Streets. 
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The first joint-stock insurance company in America is the Insurance Com- 
pany of North America, it is likewise the first fire and marine company in this 
country. It was organized in 1792 and was incorporated in 1794. Thus the 
oldest insurance companies in the United States all have their homes in Phila- 
delphia. The original name of the Insurance Company of North America was 
the Universal Tontine, and so far as this went was to some extent modeled on 
the plan of the Boston Tontine Association, which was projected in 1791, but 
failed to materialize, becoming eventually a state bank. 

In the eighteenth century all the insurance business in Philadelphia was done 
in the Old London Coffee House (q. v.), at Front and Market Streets. Marine 
insurance was here the principal business and, of course, had to be placed in 
English companies. 

There were no public life insurance companies here until, in 1812, the Penn- 
sylvania Company for Insurances on Lives, and Granting Annuities was formed, 
which, for many years has ceased to write life policies, its present business being 
largely concerned with that of a trust company and the granting of annuities. 

The first corporation to insure titles to real property was the Real Estate 
Title Insurance and Trust Company, established in 1876. Title insurance is 
now so well recognized as an essential to passing properties that the old-time 
conveyancer has ceased to exist. 


“JACQUES’’—Pen-name of Samuel Ewing (q. v.). 


JACQUES, THOMAS—wWas one of the earliest architects to come to 
Philadelphia, although the information about him is fragmentary and indefinite. 
He is said to have been a native of Leicestershire, England, of a Huguenot family, 
and to have come to Philadelphia about 1683. Quaker authorities agree that he 
brought with him plans for the meeting-house which was erected at the south- 
west corner of Second and Market Streets, and is said to have superintended its 
construction in 1695. The lot upon which the meeting-house was erected was 
not purchased until 1693, and if he was the architect it is more probable that he 
drew his plans here. Jacques was made chairman of a Committee of the Monthly 
Meeting to take a survey of the carpenter work on the Centre Meeting-House, 
December 31, 1686, and to report on the value thereof at the next meeting. It 
is possible that Jacques brought the plans for the Centre Meeting-House, if he 
came as early as 1683. It also is stated that he designed the meeting-house at 
Second and Market Streets, and that it was regarded as too French in its archi 
tecture. This building was removed in 1755, when a greater meeting-house 
was erected on its site. Jacques had four daughters, three of whom married 
men who were not Quakers. Beulah married Thomas Coates, a Friend; Martha . 
was wedded to John Holme, of Holmesburg, a Baptist; a third sister became a 
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Presbyterian, and a fourth became a follower of George Keith. All trace of 
Jacques is lost after the year 1695. 
[Biblio—George Vaux, ‘Account of the Friends Meetings in the Centennial Anniversary 
of the Arch Street Meeting” (1904); Mary Coates, “Family Memorials and Recollections” 


(1885); Henry T. Coates, “Thomas Coates, Who Removed from England to the Province of 
Penna., in 1683"° (1897).] 


JAMES, BUSHROD WASHINGTON— Various Funds.—See City Trusts. 


JANSEN, REINER (1650?-1706), printer, successor to William Bradford, in 
Philadelphia, was born in Holland and came to Philadelphia in 1698. On his 
arrival he went to Germantown where he is said to have worked as a lace maker. 
Shortly afterward he was back in Philadelphia, and described as a merchant. He 
was a Quaker and had some means. As the province of Pennsylvania had been 
without a printer since William Bradford (q. v.) left for New York, the Monthly 
Meeting of Friends induced him to set up as a printer here. In 1699, he began 
to print books and pamphlets, three of which are known: “An Epistle to Friends,” 
by Gertrude Dereek Niesen; “The Dying Words of William Fletcher”; and 
‘“God’s Protecting Providence,” etc. He also published “‘Satan’s Harbinger 
Encountered” (1700), with a preface by Caleb Pusey. He died March 6, 11706. 

[Biblio.—Nathan Kite, ““Antiquarian Researches Among the Early Printers and Publishers 
of Friends’ Books,” in The Friend (1843-44); J. W. Wallace, “Early Printing in Phila.,” in 


Penna. Mag. of Hist. and Biog., Vol. lV; Isaiah Thomas, “Hist. of Printing in Amer.”’ (Albany, 
1874).] 


“JAPANESE TOMMY,” and the Visiting Japanese in 1860—The first 
Japanese Embassy to the United States toured the country in the summer of 
1860, returning the visit paid Japan by Commodore Perry in 1853. The party 
arrived in Philadelphia on June oth and were the guests of the city until June 16th. 
They were put up at the Continental Hotel, Ninth and Chestnut Streets, on the 
site of the present Benjamin Franklin Hotel. While they were here nearly all 
normal occupations were halted by the curiosity and interest they evoked. 
Councils could not get a quorum, and the visitors were entertained lavishly. 
The third interpreter of the Embassy, a bright-witted Japanese, became a great 
favorite and because his name could not be easily pronounced he was called 
“Japanese Tommy.” His Japanese name was Tateish Onogero. He peeped 
into everything, chatted with the ladies, who said he was “cute,” and generally 
he was the “‘life of the party.” His portrait was soon to be seen everywhere, 
and his fame lasted long after the party had left the city. While here the Embassy 
was showered with presents, and they also made many purchases in the shops. 
It was currently reported they spent and had spent upon them more than a 
hundred thousand dollars during their week’s sojourn. After they left they 
sent a present of three thousand dollars to be divided among the Philadelphia 
police. A balloon ascension at Point Breeze was arranged for the party and the 
firemen organized a torchlight procession for their entertainment. 
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JAPANESE TOMMY 
Popular Interpreter of the First Japanese Embassy to the United States, 1860 
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JAPANESE VILLAGE—The popularity of Gilbert and Sullivan’s comic 
opera, “The Mikado,” which was first produced in this country in 1885, caused 
the opera to be sung by companies everywhere. A new interest was taken in 
things Japanese. Evidently intent upon capitalizing this interest, the brothers, 
Fred H., Harry and Walter Deakin, who were importers of Japanese goods 
organized the Japanese Village Company. The brothers maintained a factory in 
Japan, and brought on a number of their artisans who were exhibited working 
at their trades, and showing how certain art industries were conducted. The 
display was an instructive and educational one, and was shown at Horticultural 
Hall, then on Broad Street next to the Academy of Music, in the autumn of the 
year 1886. All of the villagers were attired in native costume. 


JEFFERSON ROW—A group of three-and-a-half story brick dwellings 
erected on the south side of Lombard Street, from Ninth to Tenth Streets, about 
1830. 


JEFFERSON, THOMAS, IN PHILADELPHIA—Thomas Jefferson first 
came to Philadelphia on June 20, 1775, as one of the Delegates from Virginia to 
the Continental Congress, and took lodgings with Benjamin Randolph, a cabinet 
maker, whose house was on Chestnut Street between Third and Fourth Streets. 
Washington had lodged in the same house before, and it is believed that Ran- 
dolph was a relative of Jefferson. He remained there during the Congress, and 
when he returned to the city, May 15, 1776, he went to Randolph’s again but 
only remained eight days when he found more convenient lodgings, with more 
room in a new brick house which had been erected at the southwest corner of 
Seventh and Market Streets. This residence was occupied by a young couple, 
J. Graff, Jr., whose father had built the property, and his wife. These were the 
parents of Frederick Graff (q. v.), the builder of the Fairmount Water Works. 
Jefferson had the entire second floor which was very convenient for him, for he 
was frequently visited by members of the committee to which was assigned the 
duty of preparing the Declaration of Independence (q. v.). There, in the second 
story front 100m, Jefferson wrote that immortal document, and probably used 
the same lodgings while acting as a delegate to the Congress. During his stay 
in the city it was his custom to dine at the City Tavern, in Second Street above 
Walnut. 

When Jefferson next came to Philadelphia, in 1790, as Secretary of State, his 
office was at the northwest corner of Eighth and Market Streets, in the building 
which was occupied by a butcher, David Everhard, and he had his lodgings on 
the other side of Market Street above Eighth, in a dwelling then numbered 274. 
Jefferson did not long remain in these lodgings but took a house on the banks of 
the Schuylkill at Gray’s Ferry. The house was on the east side of the Schuylkill 
at a point between Thirty-sixth and Thirty-seventh Streets and Reed and Dick- 
inson Streets. It was opposite Dr. Say’s residence. The property afterwards 
was owned by General Harmer and his son, William Harmer, dwelt there about 
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1876. Jefferson moved here for the remainder of the time he was Secretary of 
State, which was until the end of the year 1793. During the epidemic of yellow 
fever that year Jefferson went to Germantown, where he lodged in a building 
that stood on the site of 5075-5077 Germantown Avenue, afterwards occupied 
by the Germantown National Bank. Jefferson was elected Vice-President in 
1797, and while he was presiding over the Senate, he boarded at John Francis’ 
Hotel, really a select boarding-house, on Fourth Street below Market—then 
numbered 15. There he remained much of the time he was Vice-President. 

It is not only as author of the Declaration of Independence, as Secretary of 
State, and as Vice-President of the United States, that Jefferson was associated 
with Philadelphia. On January 6, 1797, he was elected President of the Amer- 
ican Philosophical Society, as successor to David Rittenhouse, who died in 11796. 
On March 3, 1797, Jefferson, who had returned from Monticello to take the oath 
of office of Vice-President of the United States, first presided over the meeting 
of the Society. Excepting only Franklin, no other statesman in America was so 
deeply interested in the American Philosophical Society. He was a very active 
member, and aided its work and also its collections by gifts. It was through 
him that the manuscript of Lewis and Clark’s account of their explorations in 
the West became the property of the Society—See DecLARATION OF INDE- 
PENDENCE. 


JEFFERSON SQUARE—The Commissioners of the District of Southwark 
were authorized by Act of Assembly, in 1835, to purchase a lot of land in that 
district, “to be kept open for a public square forever in the same manner that the 
public squares in the city of Philadelphia are kept open.” In 1854, just before 
consolidation, the Commissioners, in pursuance of that authority, purchased a 
lot belonging to the Miller Estate, situated between Third and Fourth Streets, 
and extending from Washington Avenue to Federal Street 392 feet from east to 
west, 307 feet on Fourth Street and 292 feet on Third Street; area, two acres and 
two roods. The Commissioners called the ground Jefferson Square. It was 
laid out by order of the city of Philadelphia after consolidation, improved with 
trees, grass and walks, and enclosed with an iron fence, which latter has been 
removed... 


JERSEY MARKET—From very early times of the city produce twice a 
week was landed from boats at Market Street Wharf. These boats brought in 
the vegetables and fruits grown in West Jersey, and the first market—which 
was an open one, and roofless—extended from Front Street to Second Street, in 
the middle of the street, was called The Jersey Market, although all of the pro- 
duce sold there was not derived from the Colony across the river. A bell was 
put up at Front Street, and when a Jersey boat tied up at the wharf it was rung 
to notify the inhabitants.—See Markets. 


JEWS IN PHILADELPHIA—It is not possible to state with any authority 
when the first Jews arrived in Philadelphia. It seems that some were settled in 
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New Amsterdam (New York) as early as 1654, and in Newport, R. L., in 1647. 
A Congregation was established in New York in 1680, and its records extend as 
far back as 1728. According to Julius F. Sachse (infra) the first Jew born in 
Philadelphia was Jacob Philadelphia (q. v.), who first saw the light in 1720. 
According to Hyman P. Rosenbach (infra), Arnold Bamberger, a Philadelphia 
Hebrew, was allowed to hold lands here in January, 1726. But Sachse declares 
that Bamberger was a Lutheran. Also, nothing regarding the parentage of Jacob 
Philadelphia is known, and there are those who declare that he was not a Jew. 
Certainly there are nine Jewish names appended to the Non-Importation Res- 
olutions of October 26, 1765: Benjamin Levy, Samson Levy, Joseph Jacobs, 
Hyman Levy, Jr., David Franks, Mathias Bush, Michael Gratz, Barnard Gratz, 
and Moses Mordecai. As early as 1747, there was a sufficiently large number 
of Jews here to form a congregation, and they held services in a small house in 
Sterling Alley, a small thoroughfare between Third and Fourth Streets, which 
extended from Cherry to Race Streets. This was the germ from which the 
important Congregation Mikveh Israel sprung. Its first synagogue was built in 
Cherry Street, above Third, in 1782. Its first minister was the Rev. Gershom 
Mendes Israel Seixas, who had officiated in a synagogue in New York.—See 
Jacos PHILADELPHIA; MIKkveH IsrazL. 
[Biblio.—H. P. Rosenbach, “The Jews of Philadelphia Prior to 1800”’ (1883); Rev. Henry 


S. Morais, “The Jews of Philadelphia’ (1894); J. F. Sachse, “Jacob Philadelphia, Mystic and 
Physicist,” in Publications of the Amer. Jewish Hist. Soc., No. 15 (1907).] 


“JIMMY CHARCOAL”—This vendor of charcoal, which was regarded 
as a necessity when people first began to burn anthracite coal, was a Jerseyman, 
who brought his product to Philadelphia on a long, narrow wagon, and drove 
slowly through the streets blowing a horn. When housewives or maids came 
to the doors he was accustomed to cry: 

“Charcoal by the bushel; 
Charcoal by the peck; 
Charcoal by the frying-pan, 
Or any way you leck!” 

The horn-blowing was regarded as a nuisance and City Councils passed an 
ordinance forbidding it. Jimmy persisted; was arrested, and then he used a bell 
instead. There was no law against ringing bells, so he continued unmolested. 
he was a character, Westcott informs us, between 1825 and 1835. 


JOCKEY CLUB—Horse racing (q. v.) had been an amusement indulged in 
here from early in the eighteenth century and it even has been said that William 
Penn brought over a thoroughbred horse, although we may be sure he did not 
indulge in any races. So much cannot be said for his grandson, Governor Richard 
Penn. The latter not only owned race horses, but was the first president, and 
one of the founders of the Jockey Club, when it was formed here in 1766. John 
Cadwalader was Vice-President, and numbered among its members were James 
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Delancey, Major R. Byard, John Patterson, John White, William Hiron, Henry 
Hill, Lambert Cadwalader, James Moylan, John Nesbitt, Thomas Barclay, 
Andrew Hamilton, Samuel Meredith, Colonel Fell, William Hamilton, James 
Mease, William McMurtire, Matthew Mease, John Mitchell, and Thomas 
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THE JOCKEY CLUB, 1773 
Page of Minutes Mentioning Washington as Visitor 
From the Collection of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania 


Lawrence. Jacob Hiltzheimer, the diarist, was the Secretary, and manager of 
the course, but being a horse dealer, who imported many of the horses owned 
by club members, of course, was not a member, for the organization was in no 
sense democratic. . 
The club was organized November 10, 1766, “to encourage the breeding of 
good horses and so promote the pleasures of the turf.” In 1773, the club had 
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seventy-one members. After the building of the City Tavern (q. v.) the organ- 
ization held its dinners and meetings there. Before that it was their custom to 
meet in Michael Duff’s Tavern, although originally the meetings were in James 
Byrne’s Tavern, on Second Street. Races started at 10 o'clock and there was a 
half hour between heats. When the club sat down to dine, four o’clock was 
the hour. The club continued to hold race meetings, always at the Centre 
House Track, until 1775, when the outbreak of the Revolution put an end to it. 
In 1880, an effort was made to revive the organization, but it was without success. 
The original minute book of the Jockey Club is in the possession of the Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania. When Washington, as a Colonel of Virginia militia 
visited Philadelphia in 1773, he was entertained at the Jockey Club.—See Horse 
RACING. 


JOHNSON GALLERY—+510 South Broad Street. Contains the collection 
of paintings by old and later masters bequeathed to Philadelphia by the will of 
John G. Johnson, a noted corporation lawyer, who died April 14, 1917. The 
collection comprises more than 1,500 pictures, representative of many of the 
early schools of painting, and appraised at $4,445,802, but said to be worth 
nearly $7,000,000. 

In 1918, the city of Philadelphia made settlement of Federal and State inher- 
itance taxes on the bequest of $775,128.89, of which the Federal tax amounted 
to $557,461.84. City Councils appropriated in addition to this amount $50,000 
for renovating the South Broad Street Building, formerly the home of the col- 
lector; $50,000 for insurance, and $25,000 for maintaining the collection for one 
year. The Johnson residence was appraised at between $85,000 and $100,000. 

In July, 1918, the collection was removed to a storage warehouse while the 
house was prepared to receive it. 

“Tt is said that outside of the British National Gallery there is perhaps no 
collection of classic paintings that is so chronologically complete as is that accumu- 
lated by Mr. Johnson during his lifetime, and it is certain there is nowhere any 
private gallery of art works to be compared with these carefully selected exemplars 
of Italian, Flemish, French, Dutch, German, Spanish and British schools of pic- 
torial art. Private collections for the most part illustrate only the fancy of the 
collector for this or that master or school without pretense of chronological con- 
tinuity, while Mr. Johnson’s collection is virtually an embodied history of paint- 
ing for the long, vital period which it includes.” 

In 1918, a petition was filed in the Orphans’ Court, asking for leave to sell 
the Johnson home at 510 South Broad Street and apply the proceeds to the 
erection of an art temple on the Parkway, which was estimated would cost 
$500,000. It was finally decided that the terms of Mr. Johnson’s will indicated 
his late residence should be remodelled for the purposes of displaying his col- 
lection. In March, 1920, a part of the Johnson collection was exhibited in 
Memorial Hall, and in 1921 the South Broad Street house of the donor was 
opened as a gallery. The collection is too large to display all of it at one time, so 
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from time to time pictures on the walls are exchanged for others, as is customary 
in all large art museums. The Johnson Gallery is comparable to the Wallace 
Gallery, in London—both being mansions converted into museums. 


JOHNSTON, DAVID CLAYPOOLE—(1799-1865), engraver, lithographer, 
etcher and actor, was termed ““The American Cruikshank,” because of the re- — 
semblance of his early caricatures to those of his English contemporary. He had 
a fertility of imagination, abundant originality, and a comic approach to his sub- 
jects that placed his work far ahead of that of any American illustrator of his 
day. His delicacy of line not only rivalled the method of Cruikshank, but at 
times was superior to it. However, he lacked the gripping depth of the latter, 
and all of his force. Johnston was playful while his British contemporary was a 
moralist, very much in earnest. 


[Biblio—J. Jackson, article on Johnston in “Dict. of Amer. Biog.’’] 


JOLLY POST BOY TAVERN—The inn and posting-house of this name 
stood on Frankford Road, at the upper end of Frankford from early in the eigh- 
teenth century. Originally it was a stage on the road between Philadelphia and 
New York, and here coaches going south from New York changed horses for 
the last time before reaching their destination in Philadelphia. In 1698, the 
property was sold to John Worrell and he willed it to his son, Isaiah, who may 
have been the first to conduct the place as an inn. Joseph Thornhill owned the 
Jolly Post in 1768, when it was advertised for sale as “The noted inn near Frank- 
ford.” About twenty-five acres then formed the entire property. He was 
followed in ownership by Jacob Papley and his wife, Susan; Dr. Enoch Edwards; 
George Webster; Jacob Coats and his wife, Elizabeth; and Mrs. Joseph H. Comly, 
whose children owned it in 1893. The house was removed in 1912, when a 
tablet was erected on the site. This carried the legend: “Erected by the people 
of Frankford, to mark the site of The Old Jolly Post, a Revolutionary Inn, Hol- 
lowed by Memories of Washington, Lafayette, and other Patriots. Head- 
quarters of Captain Allen McLane’s Dragoons. The scene of more skirmishing 
than any other place in the Colonies. Sometimes held by the British. Here the 
American Army rested on its march to Capture Cornwallis at Yorktown, 1781.” 
The notorious Ann Carson (g. v.) was married to Lieutenant Richard Smyth, in 
the Jolly Post, in 1815. 


[Biblio.—Rev. $. F. Hotchkin, quotes The Frankford Herald, for March 11, 1893, in his 
book, “The Bristol Pike’ (1893), where a few more facts may be found.] 


JONAS’ CREEK—Was a stream with two branches nearly opposite each 
other in the shape of a cross. The branch from the east, in a patent in 1684, is 
called Jonas’ Creek; Jones’ Creek by Varlo. The main stream was called Spack 
Creek in a patent to L. Cock in 1685, and Sneak’s Creek on Heap’s map. 


JUMBO PARK—This name was given to a lot on the west side of Broad 
Street, from Morris to Tasker Streets, by P. T. Barnum, when he leased it for 
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his circus in 1880. His big elephant, Jumbo, was the star feature of his show 
that year and his name was applied to very nearly everything that was regarded 
as huge. Jumbo Park was on the Broad Street boundary of a large tract of ground 
which Thomas P. Twibill, an operative builder, purchased that year from the 
executor of the estate of John J. Ridgway. The property extended as far west 
as Sixteenth Street, and as far south as Dickinson Street. Barnum leased the lot 
for a term of years, and from 1880 to 1885 his circus was exhibited there each 
year. In the summer season baseball games were played in Jumbo Park. 


JUNIPER STREET—Originally the distance from Eleventh to Broad Streets 
was five hundred and twenty-eight feet, but on a new aplotment, Broad Street 
was placed further westward, and two new blocks were formed. Each three 
hundred and ninety-six feet: two streets—Twelfth and Thirteenth, were added, 
each fifty feet broad. Through the middle of the block from Thirteenth to Broad, 
which measures five hundred and twenty-eight feet, Juniper Street was laid out 
by order of the Executive Council during the Revolution. It is twenty-eight 
feet wide. 


JUNTO, THE—In the autumn of 1727, Benjamin Franklin and his friends 
formed themselves into a club, at first called The Leathern Apron Club. About 
all we know of its origin is told by Franklin, in his “Autobiography,” where he 
refers to the event in these words: 


“T should have mentioned before, that, in the autumn of the preceding year, 
I had formed most of my ingenious acquaintance into a club of mutual improve- 
ment which we called The Junto; we met on Friday evenings.” 


James Logan, writing to John Penn, in May, 1728, put quite a different light 
upon this young organization, for he complained that the members were tools of 
Sir William Keith’s ““baseness and falsehood,” and advising him that “I am told 
thou art to receive a letter from the Leathern Apron faction of this town with 
some others of their Kidney of which thou wilt pay the regard it deserves.” 
This same letter told that “Sir W. Keith having about three weeks since shipped 
privately in a vessel bound for Ireland,” and adding, “If you happen to see him 
you will treat him I hope as ye most ungrateful of men ought to be used by their 
best benefactors.” 


It is plain that the members of The Junto were friendly with Sir William, 
and not so favorably disposed toward the proprietors of Pennsylvania. The 
underlying political character of their organization may have dictated the secrecy 
it observed regarding its meetings. 

In his account of The Junto, Franklin relates that he drew up its rules, and 
that they “required that every member in his turn should produce one or more 
queries on any point of Morals, Politics, or Natural Philosophy, to be discussed 
by the Company; and once in three months produce and read an essay of his 
own writing, on any subject he pleased.” 
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The original members were: 


Joseph Breintnal, a copyer of deeds. 

Thomas Godfrey (q. v.), a self-taught mathematician. 

Nicholas Scull, a surveyor, afterward Surveyor-General of the Province. 

William Parsons, bred a shoemaker, but studied mathematics and became 
Surveyor-General. 

William Maugridge, a joiner. 

Hugh Meredith, who was Franklin’s first partner in the printing business. 

Stephen Potts, a countryman, bred to farming but taught bookbinding by 
Keimer. 

George Webb, an Oxford scholar, and the author of the poem, “Bachelor’s 
Hall” (q. v.). 

Robert Grace, a young man of fortune, at whose house meetings sometimes 
were held. 

William Coleman, a merchant’s clerk, who became a prominent merchant in 


Philadelphia. 


The Junto was limited in membership to twelve, and its first meetings were 
held in a tavern, and later in Grace’s house. When it was proposed to increase 
the number of members, Franklin suggested that instead of doing this that 
each member should form a subordinate club. Five or six of these subordinate 
clubs were completed, and were known as The Vine, The Union, The Band, 
etc. Even in this the prevailing secrecy was maintained, and the founders of 
these other clubs were enjoined not to mention the connection with The Junto, 
which smacks very much of a secret political organization, although it has been 
explained that The Junto was only a debating society. 

How long a time The Junto was in active existence is not very well defined 
because no minutes of the club are known to exist. In 1743, its members formed 
The American Philosophical Society, and the organization appears to have been 
swallowed up in the newer organization. The Junto was responsible for the 
founding of the Library Company of Philadelphia, and through that company 
and the American Philosophical Society, The Junto has been perpetuated until 
the present time.—See AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL SocieTy; LisRARY COMPANY 
oF PHILADELPHIA. 

[Biblio—Franklin’s ““Autobiography”’ many editions, especially Bigelow’s, 1905, Vol. I; 
Dr. Robert N. Patterson’s ‘Discourse at the Celebration of the Hundredth Anniversary of 
the Amer. Phila. Soc. (1843).] 


KALENDARIUM PENNSYLVANIENSE—This was the title of the first 
book printed in Philadelphia, and also the first to be printed in the Middle 
Colonies. It was a small almanac for the year 1686, and came from the press of 
William Bradford in 1685. Its author was Samuel Atkins (q. v.). This was the 
author’s first and last appearance in that character, for his reference to “Lord 
Penn” caused him to be summoned before the Provincial Council for a repri- 
mand. The copy of the almanac, in the collection of the Historical Society of 
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Pennsylvania is one of two known to exist. It was purchased at the sale of Dr. 
King’s Library in March, 1883, for $520, then regarded as a high price, although 
the other copy, sold at the Brindley sale, in March, 1880, brought $555. 

A facsimile of the title is given under the head, Almanacs (q. v.). The volume 
measures 334 in. by 57% in., and consists of 32 pages. On the second page the 
author prints an introduction: “To the Reader,” signed “3d of the roth month 
(December), Anno 1685.” In this he gives a few glimpses of his reasons for 
compiling the book and of his difficulties: “Having journeyed in and through 
several places,” he writes, “not only in this Province but likewise in Maryland. 
and elsewhere, and the people generally complaining that they scarcely knew 
how the time passed not that they hardly knew the day of rest or Lord’s Day 
when it was, for want of a Diary, or Day Book, which we call an Almanac, and 
in the other cities having in my travels met with ingenious persons that have 
been lovers of the Mathematical Arts, some of which wanted an ephemeris to 
make some practice therein; I say, hearing this general complaint from such 
abundance of inhabitants which are here, I was really troubled, and did design 
according to my small knowledge that I have, to pleasure these my country men 
with that which they wanted although it be not completed in that method which 
I did intend it should be. 

“Nevertheless, I have reduced the Sun and Moon places, according to their 
motions, to this Meridian, which is five hours west from the City of London; 
for the other planets I have taken them by whole degrees from the ephemeris of 
that ingenious and solid artist, Mr. John Gadbury, from whence the fundamental 
is derived. The Lunar aspects I have reduced to the hour that they happen here, 
as before as to the Moon’s rising and setting I have used the method of Mr. 
Vincent Wing formerly in his Almanac; that is, the Moon’s rising from Full to 
New, and her setting from New to Full, according to her true place in the ecliptic; 
for what signifies it to show you the time of rising and setting in the day time 
when you cannot see it. In her Southing I have something respected her Lati- 
tude and accordingly I have framed a Tide Table of that knowledge that I have 
made of it here. As to the Moon’s passing by the fixed stars, etc., I have gen- 
erally shown it at those times when they may be best discerned. Besides the 
Table of Houses, Tables of Kings, etc., I had thoughts to have inserted a Figure 
of the Moon’s Eclipse, a small draught of a form to this City, and a Table to 
find the hour of the day by the shadow of the staff; but we have not tools to 
carve them in this form that I would have them, nor time to calculate the other 
I pass it for this year and not only promise it in the next, but likewise several 
other more particular notes and observations which shall not only be useful to this 
Province, but likewise to the neighboring Provinces on both sides. In the mean- 
time, except this my mite, being my first fruits to you will encourage me accord- 
ing to my ability, to serve you in Philadelphia.” 

Part of this address ran over to the third page, and beneath it William Brad- 
ford had something to say under the heading: “The Printer to the Reader.” 
This was dated “Philadelphia, the 25th, roth month, 1685,” and the printer 
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PAGE FROM THE “KALENDARIUM PENNSYLVANIENSE” 
Showing the Censorship which Blotted Out Reference to “Lord Penn”’ 


From the Collection of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania 


(799) 
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related some of his difficulties in setting up the almanac with the types at his 
disposal. Page four contains the explanation of the ephemeris; page five, the 
Chronology from the Creation. At the bottom of the page the printer adver- 
tised the sale of certain medicines to be had at his shop. In the chronology the 
author had the line “years since the Beginning of the Government here by the 
Lord Penn—s5,” but was hailed before the Provincial Council for the courtesy 
title he gave to the proprietor, and after a reprimand, was compelled to expunge 
the “Lord Penn.” This has been done by the printer in the Historical Society's 
copy, and probably is the first example of censoring in this country—certainly is 
the first south of Boston. Page six is headed, “Common Notes for this Year 
1686,” and this gives the dates of the Fairs here as the 16, 17 and 18 of May, and 
the 16, 17 and 18 of November. The ephemeris begins on page nine. At the 
bottom of the last page is to be found the erratta, among them the date of the 
beginning of Penn’s Government, which the author states was six years before, 
instead of five years. In this, however, he was again in error, for Penn did not 
receive his grant of Pennsylvania until 1681.—See SamurL ATKINS; ALMANACS. 


KANE, ELISHA KENT—(1820-1857), physician, Arctic explorer, author, 
was born in Philadelphia, the son of Judge John Kent, and Jane (Leiper) Kane. 
At the time of his birth his parents lived in the house still standing at 731 Walnut 
Street. He was educated at the University of Virginia, and afterwards was 
graduated in medicine at the University of Pennsylvania (1843). While he was 
an undergraduate he was elected resident physician of the Philadelphia General 
Hospital, in Blockley Township (1840). Soon after his graduation he became a 
surgeon in the United States Navy assigned to the frigate Brandywine, which 
took a Mission to China. In 1844, he explored the Philippines, and the survey 
he made the Island of Luzon was a very thorough one. On his way back from 
the East he explored part of India, made an ascent up the Himalayas, traversed 
Persia and Syria, made a journey up the Nile, and toured Europe. Up to this 
time he was only a titular surgeon in the Navy, not being actually commissioned 
until he returned (1846). Attached to the frigate United States, he now visited 
South America and Africa. Returning from this cruise, he was sent to Mexico, 
with a message for General Scott, who had just taken the City of Mexico (1847). 
In 1850, he volunteered for the first United States Grinnell Expedition which 
was fitted out to find Sir John Franklin who was lost in the Arctics. He ranked 
as past Assistant Surgeon and was senior medical officer of the U. S. S$. Advance. 
The expedition returned September, 1851, after sixteen months. He was selected 
to lead a second Grinnell Expedition to the Arctics, in May, 1853, mainly through 
the interest in the subject inspired by his book giving an account of the First 
Grinnell Expedition. The second expedition was absent thirty months, returning _ 
to the United States October 11, 1855. Soon after his return he began to write 
his book, “The Second Expedition in Search of Sir John Franklin, 1853-54-55.” 
The manuscript was completed in September, 1856, and the work necessary in 
writing, drawing, and supervising his book resulted in a breakdown in his health, 
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as Doctor Kane wrote to the publisher with his last proof-sheets, ““The book, 
poor as it is, has been my coffin.” He then left for England to recuperate, but 
finding that his health grew worse, he sailed for Cuba, and at Havana he died 
February 16, 1857. 

Dr. Kane’s discoveries and surveys in the Arctics were considerable, and 
Kane Sea, or Basin, on the west of Greenland was named in his honor. The 
success of his book on the Second Grinnell Expedition brought him considerably 
more than $65,000 in royalties the first six months after its publication. His 
remains were brought back from Havana with ceremony, and lay in state in 
several cities, and finally in Independence Hall, Philadelphia. Funeral processions 
such as never had been equalled in this country attended the return of his corpse 
to the land of his birth. His body was finally placed in a vault in Laurel Hill 
Cemetery. 

Before he sailed north on his first Arctic journey, Doctor Kane became ac- 
quainted with the Fox Sisters, Spiritualistic mediums, who were sweeping the 
interest of the country with their mysterious “rappings.” Doctor Kane became 
interested in Margaret, the elder of the two, and placed her in a school in West 
Chester, Pennsylvania, to be educated, it was said with the intention of marrying 
her. While he was in the North, she slipped back into Spiritualism again, and 
he only saw her briefly when he returned. After his death she claimed that she 
was his common law wife, and assumed his name. She published a series of 
letters said to have been written by Doctor Kane, although the authenticity of 
some of them were questioned (infra). 


[Biblio— William Elder, “Biography of Elisha Kent Kane”’ (Phila., 1857); Margaret Fox, 
“The Love Life of Doctor Kane”’ (1866); Dr. E. K. Kane, “Arctic Explorations” (Phila., 1856); 
Katharine H. Amend, article on Margaret Fox, in “Dict. of Amer. Biog., Vol. VI (N. Y., 1931).] 


KEBLE, JOHN—(1743-1807), merchant and philanthropist, was born in 
England and emigrated to this country when he was very young. He was of a 
quiet, religious character, and after his death it was found that by a will he had 
left his estate to forward several works of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
among them the Episcopal Academy. Mr. Keble was educated in Christ’s 
Hospital, London (The Blue Coat School), made familiar by Charles Lamb. 
After coming to this country he became a clerk in the Land Office of Pennsyl- 
vania, and used his opportunities to speculate in real estate, acquiring a large 
fortune for those times. By will he bequeathed to various charities a total of 
$103,114.11. 


KEELY MOTOR—About 1873, John Worrell Keely, a musician and con- 
jurer, attracted attention with the claim he had discovered a new force. By 
merely striking a note with a tuning fork he claimed to liberate this force, which 
could be used to propel shells from large guns, or operate an airship. He gave 
demonstrations and many promises. The significant fact that he never explained 
what this new force was did not seem to arouse any suspicion among those who 
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bought shares in his company. When sharehoulders became restless and ap- 
peared threatening, Mr. Keely merely gave an elaborate demonstration, and 
stock began to sell again, and stockholders seemed to feel grateful that they had 
been allowed to “get in on the ground floor.” For a quarter of a century Keely 
was able to withstand all assaults. No one likely to be an investigator was 
allowed in his little laboratory, on North Twentieth Street. He even had the 
courage to give a demonstration of his fortification gun at Fort Lafayette, before 
a group of United States Army Experts. This astonished the stockholders, but 
the Government’s Experts merely commented that the new force was compressed 
air which was not new, and was not practical for the purpose. 
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JOHN W. KEELY 
And His “Motor” 





Keely, who was born in 1827 and died November 18, 1898, was an ingenious 
designer of apparatus, and his knowledge of music permitted him to discourse in 
a very learned but not very lucid way about harmonics and, it was harmonics 
which he intimated he had been able to harness and set to work. He called his 
new force “Apergy.” His prosperity began when he attracted the attention of 
Mrs. Bloomfield H. Moore, a poetess, and wealthy woman, who was the friend 
of the poet, Robert Browning, She had faith in Keely, believed he was a genius 
who should have support, and gave him a stated sum each year to continue his 
experiments. In all, Mrs. Moore is said to have contributed $60,000 to Keely 
for his experiments. She sent a scientist from London to investigate the work,’ 
and from his report she seemed to be more than ever satisfied that the secret 
force finally would triumph in the end. In 1894, Mrs. Moore wrote a book 
about Keely’s new force, but friends began to tell her that Keely was a humbug 
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and should be compelled to submit to tests before qualified persons. In 1895, 
Mrs. Moore listened and asked Addison B. Burk, then president of the Spring 
Garden Institute, and E. Alexander Scott, a consulting engineer, to visit Keely, 
who had been apprised of their coming. This committee visited the laboratory 
four times, listened to Keely’s pseudo-scientific jargon, and watched several of 
his “experiments.” But the inventor refused to submit to the tests proposed. It 
was found that he had an air compressor on a lower floor, and this was connected 
by what appeared to be a platinum wire to his apparatus. A request to cut the 
wire was met with a threat, although he was promised another one in its place. 
It was found that the wire in reality was a tube. The expose was afterwards 
made by Mr. Scott before the Engineers’ Club of Philadelphia, January, 1808. 
The defenders of Keely began to lose heart, and after his death, nothing of his 
plans that would show them genuine was found. In less than two months 
after the inventor’s death, his most generous supporter, Mrs. Moore, died, and 
it was said by her friends that she had died of a broken heart. Keely was the 
greatest humbug of all times. 


[Biblio—E. A. Scott, “The Keely Motor,”’ Proceedings of the Engineers Club of Phila., Vol. 
XIV, No. 4, January, 1898; Phila. Public Ledger, Nov. 19, 1898, Obituary and Editorial; Dec. 
1, 1898, Will of Keely; Mrs. Bloomfield H. Moore, “The Keely Motor’ (Lond., 1894).] 


KEITH, GEORGE—(1638-1716), Quaker minister, clergyman in the Estab- 
lished Church, schoolmaster, Surveyor-General of New Jersey, was one of the 
ablest men of his time in Pennsylvania. Born in Aberdeen, Scotland, he was a 
fellow student of Bishop Burnet, in Marsechal College, Aberdeen University, 
from which he received the degree of Master of Arts. Soon after his graduation, 
Keith joined the Quakers. The records of the Council of the Burgh of Aber- 
deen show him to have been ordered from the town on December 16, 1663, and 
threatened if he returned to be turned over to “the hangman and punished in 
his body as the Council shall find expedient.” It appears he did not take this 
warning seriously, for in 1664, he was arrested and held in durance for ten months 
for being a “trafhcing Quaker.” This time he believed the Council was in 
earnest, and when he was liberated left Scotland. He accompanied Penn and 
George Fox, in 1677, when they toured Germany and the Low Countries, and 
about 1682, removed to England, taking charge of a Friends’ School at Edmonton. 
He was informed against for preaching, and then went to London where he 
taught another Friends’ School. There he was sent to Newgate Prison for 
preaching, and when he was discharged, emigrated to New Jersey. He had 
friends in New Jersey, and in 1687, he was selected to survey the boundary line 
between East and West New Jersey. When this work was completed he came 
to Philadelphia, in 1689, to take charge of the newly instituted Friends’ Grammar 
School.—See Frienps’ Scuoors. His energetic disposition soon tired of this 
and at the end of the year the School was left to his assistant and Keith traveled 
through some of the New England Provinces preaching for the Quakers. Return- 
ing after about a year’s absence, he vigorously urged new regulations in the 
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Society of Friends, and openly charged some of the members with preaching 
false doctrine. After about a year’s agitation, the Friends at the public meeting 
disowned him, and he immediately set up separate meetings with the assistance 
of his adherents, under the style of Christian Quakers and Friends. He had 
insisted upon a “Confession of Faith,” and declared the Friends had none. The 
Keithian Schism was the first to affect the Quakers, but it had no serious conse- 
quences. Those adherents of Keith, who did not return to the original society, 
became Baptists and eventually Seventh-Day Baptists. 

As for Keith, he went to England in 1694, and brought his case before the 
London yearly meeting, but it refused to take action, and Keith left Quakerism 
altogether. Originally, he was a Presbyterian by birth, training and education. 
in 1700, he was ordained by the Bishop of London a priest in the Established 
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Church, and two years later was sent to America as a missionary for the Society 
for Propagating the Gospel in Foreign Parts. A few of his adherents followed 
him into the Established Church. He was the first missionary of the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, and was appointed to that 
position February 27, 1702. On April 24, of that year, he sailed for America 
to engage in the work, arriving at Boston on June 11th. For two years and 
twenty weeks he preached and_encouraged members of the Established Church 
from Massachusetts to Virginia. The Society was so much pleased with his 
accomplishments for the Church in the Colonies that when he returned to Eng- 
land, in 1704, it elected him a member of that body, “in consideration of his 
great experience in the affairs of the plantations.” 

In the course of this tour he arrived in Philadelphia November 5, 1702, and 
the rector of Christ Church paid a tribute to his worth. Upon his return to 
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England he was given the charge of the Church at Edburton, Sussex, and he died 
rector of that congregation in March, 1716. In Philadelphia the Keithian Baptists, 
as his early followers were termed, erected a Church on the west side of Second 
Street, below Arch, and this became the First Baptist Church (q. v.). 

[Biblio.—S. M. Janney, “History of the Religious Soc. of Friends,” 4 vols. (Phila., 1859- 


1867); “Classified Index to the Records of the Soc. for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts’ (Lond., 1894), (Portrait).] 


KELLY STREET BUSINESS MEN’S ASSOCIATION—The world at 
large was quite ignorant of the existence of this social organization until the fall 
of the year 1917, when a bronze tablet commemorating its activities was attached 
to the wall of Dooner’s Hotel, on Tenth Street, north of Chestnut—which 
building was superseded in 1925 by the Federal Reserve Bank. With the passing 
of Dooner’s Hotel the Kelly Street Association moved into history. Asa matter 
of fact it was not a legitimate organization, but a kind of social joke created by 
a few of the regular guests and frequenters of Dooner’s Hotel. It was composed 
of officers of the army and navy, newspaper men, lawyers and other professional 
men who congregated in that vicinity. Once in a while they gave a dinner and 
held a meeting, when they tried to replace Kelly Street on the map, but none of 
them knew the genesis of Kelly Street, which no longer bears that name but is 
called Ranstead Street. 

About 1815, Philip Kelly, who, with his brother, Thomas, kept a shoe and > 
trunk store at Fourth and Market Streets, moved into a new house on the north 
side of Chestnut Street, the third from Tenth, in the block formerly owned by 
Abraham Markoe, from Ninth to Tenth Street. Mr. Kelly had an outlet, a 
kind of small street cut in from Tenth Street to get access to his rear garden, and 
for many years this blind alley, for it was too short to be called a street, bore no 
name at all. 

Fifteen years later this house was occupied by a Thomas Kelly, either brother 
or son of the original owner, and about this time a small thoroughfare from 
Thirteenth Street to Juniper was opened from 26 South Thirteenth Street, and 
this, too, was given the name of Kelly. In 1843, there were six other Kelly 
streets and courts in the central part of the city, but in 1897, the original Kelly 
Street, now handed down to fame, received the name of Ranstead. Philip 
Kelly’s name disappears from the city directories in 1818, and it is probable that 
he died soon after moving into this new house. 


KELPIUS, JOHN (JOHANNES)—"The Hermit of the Ridge” (1673- 
1708), was the leader of a band of German mystics, said to have numbered forty, 
who came to Germantown in 1694. Their religious belief is said to have been 
similar to the Pietists, and “they were tinctured with the metaphysical and 
transcendental notions of Jacob Boehmen, the celebrated Teutonic philosopher.” 
Kelpius is credited with having been a man of great learning and devoted piety. 
They found they were attracting too much attention in Germantown, and con- 
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sequently sought “The Wilderness,” a spot on the east side of Hermit’s Lane 
between Ridge Avenue and the Wissahickon Creek. There they originally 
occupied caves, but afterwards erected log houses. The band was sometimes 
referred to as “The Society of the Woman,” because they believed the millennium 
was at hand, and that the woman of the wilderness would soon appear. After 
the death of Kelpius, which occurred in his garden, surrounded by his pupils, in 





JOHN KELPIUS 
From a Lithograph Copied from the Painting hy Dr. Christopher Witt 


1708, the Society was dissolved and its members either joined the Mennonists 
or Dunkers at Germantown, or the Seventh-Day Baptists at Ephrata. A manu- 
script volume of poetry by Kelpius translated into English verse by Dr. Christo- 
pher Witt, who was one of his friends, contained a portrait of the Hermit, painted: 
on canvas by Doctor Witt. This was copied by lithography in H. G. Jones’ 
volume, “The Levering Family” (Phila., 1858). This manuscript and portrait are 
now in The Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 
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KEMBLE, FANNY—(Frances Ann), (1809-1893), actress, poet, dramatist, 
and writer, was the eldest daughter of the English actor, Charles Kemble, and 
was born in London, November 27, 1809. She was sent to school in France when 
she was seven. At fifteen she returned home and continued her studies and 
also began to write. When she was sixteen, smallpox marked her handsome 
face, and she has recorded how one of her old friends, Mrs. Fitzhugh, once 








FANNY KEMBLE 
As She Appeared When She First Came to the United States 
From a Lithograph by W. Sharp, 1829 


exclaimed, ‘‘Fanny Kemble, you are the ugliest and handsomest woman in Europe.” 
She wrote her first play, “Francis I,” before she was eighteen, and it was first 
acted in.1832. She made her first appearance on the stage as Juliet, at Covent 
Garden Theatre, October 5, 1829. Her success was immediate and she per- 
formed the part one hundred and twenty times. In 1832, her father toured the 
United States and brought his daughter with him. They appeared first in New 
York, in September, 1832, and began their engagement in Philadelphia, at the 
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Chestnut Street Theatre, October 12, of the same year. Fanny Kemble appeared 
as Bianca, in the tragedy, “Fazio.” She and her father played two seasons in 
this country. 

On January 7, 1834, she was married to Pierce Butler, a southern planter, 
whose brother resided in this city. In June of the same year she retired from the 
stage, and went to live on her Georgia plantation. Pierce Butler had a handsome 
house at Eighteenth and Spruce Streets. Mrs. Butler did not take kindly to the 
institution of the South—Slavery. She also resided for a time at her husband’s 
place, on the Old York Road near Fern Rock, and it is said she did not feel at 
home there. Finally, she separated from her husband, who brought suit for 
divorce on the grounds of desertion, for she had returned to England, in 1841, 
and five years later returned to the stage. In 1849, the decree of divorce from 
her husband was pronounced by a Philadelphia Court. Returning to the United 
States, in 1848, she began her series of public readings, which brought her pos- 
sibly even greater fame than her acting. Her final public appearance as a reader 
was in 1869. She had two daughters, Sarah, who married Dr. Owen Jones 
Wister; and Frances, who became the wife of Canon Leigh, an English clergy- 
man, who was a son of Lord Leigh. Owen Wister, the novelist, is a grandson 
of Mrs. Kemble. 

Fanny Kemble attained almost as much fame as a writer as she did as an 
actress and reader, and her books are still read and enjoyed. Chief among her 
books are: ‘“‘Journal of Frances Ann Kemble” (1835); “The Star of Seville” 
(1837); “Poems” (1844); “Three Plays” (1863); “Journal of a Residence on a 
Georgia Plantation” (1863); “Records of a Girlhood” (1878); “Records of a 
Later Life” (1882); “Notes on Some of Shakespeare’s Plays” (1882); “Far Away 
and Long Ago,” a novel (1889). 

When Thackeray first visited Philadelphia, in 1853, he visited Pierce Butler’s 
house, at Sixteenth and Walnut Streets, saying he wanted to see the children 
that he might take their mother word of them, but the author of “Vanity Fair,” 
wrote that although he had asked to see them, the children were not produced. 


KENDERTON—A name given about 1830 to the settlement at the inter- 
section of Broad Street and Germantown Road, after the name of Kenderton 
Smith, a lawyer and owner of real estate. 


KENNEDY, DAVID J.—(1817-1898), artist, antiquary, and a pioneer rail- 
road man, is believed to have been a native of Florida, and came to Philadelphia 
in 1837. In 1839, when the Philadelphia and Reading Railway was started, he 
secured a position as passenger agent. He was stationed at the Broad and Callow- 
hill Streets depot later, and there the poor illumination injured his eyesight, and 
in 1861, he left to remain until his eyes were improved. This result was not 
achieved for almost ten years, and he never returned to railroading. For many 
years he had become interested in the history of Philadelphia, and having an 
unusual talent for drawing, and painting in water colors, he began to sketch old 
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estates, rows of city houses and copy ancient sketches of buildings long removed, 
wherever he could find them. Ferdinand J. Dreer, a wealthy antiquary, employed 
him to make many views of properties likely to soon be removed. Mr. Kennedy 
kept a collection of his own, and in 1876, these were bound in five volumes, with 
specially printed title pages which termed the collection, “‘Sketches Made Within 
the Last Forty Years.” Later, another volume was added to the collection, 
which came into the possession of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, in rg00. 
There are about three hundred sketches of a uniform size of about eight by 
twelve inches. Some of them have been drawn upon to illustrate articles in this 
work. In 1898, Mr. Kennedy suffered a stroke of paralysis which proved fatal. 





DAVID J. KENNEDY 
From a Newspaper Cut of 1891 


KENSINGTON—That part of the township of the Northern Liberties 
which lay between Cohocksink Creek and Gunner’s Run, in the neighborhood 
of the road to Frankford, and between that road and the Delaware River. It 
was originally known as Shakamaxon, an Indian village, which is called on Lind- 
strom’s map Kackamensi, and in old deeds Sachamexin. It was a tract of land 
lying on the Delaware River above Hartsfield, subsequently a part of Northern 
Liberties. Shakamaxon was known as a town before November 12, 1678, when 
Lawrence Cock made a grant of 300 acres there. In the deed it is stated that 
the whole tract of land surveyed at Shakamaxon was 1,800 acres, of which Law- 
rence Cock, Moens Cock, Gunner Rambo, and Michael Neilson were owners. 
Henry says that Shakamaxon means “‘a place of eels.” It began to grow into a 
settlement soon after the village of the Northern Liberties felt an increase in 
population. The tract was purchased by Anthony Palmer, in 1730. It contained 
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191% acres, and he laid it out as a town, giving it the name Kensington.—See 
CEMETERIES—PALMER GROUND. 

On March 6, 1820, the Legislature created a new corporation, called the 
‘commissioners and inhabitants of the Kensington district of the Northern 
Liberties.” Their jurisdiction extended over the ground which commenced at 
the mouth of Cohocksink Creek and the Northern Liberties line, along the Del- 
aware River to the south line of Gibson’s land, and thence along that line to 
Gunner’s Creek, and across to the south line of the land of the Norris estate; 
then along the same, crossing Frankford Road, to the Germantown Road, down 
to the eastwardly side of the latter to the middle of Sixth Street and then along 
said street to the line of the Northern Liberties, which touched Sixth Street at 
Cochocksink Creek, and then along the creek to the place of beginning. The 
name is derived from Kensington, town and parish of Middlesex, England, and 
a western suburb of the city of London. In 1854, it became a part of the city. 


KEY, JOHN—(1682-1767), had the distinction of having been the first child 
of English parentage, born in the city of Philadelphia. He was born in 1682, in 
a cave at the Penny-Pot Landing—northwest corner of Vine and Water Streets. 
William Penn, in consideration of the distinction, presented the infant with a 
patent in his name, for a large lot on Race Street. This lot was on the south side 
of Race Street, nearly opposite Crown Street. When Key reached his majority, 
in 1715, he sold the lot to Clement Plumsted for only twelve pounds. Key lived 
to be eighty-five years old and Proud mentions having seen him in age, when he 
was still able to walk from Kennett to Philadelphia, a distance of thirty miles, in 
one day. The first born of English parents in Bucks County was Mary, daughter 
of Lyonel and Elizabeth Brittan, who was born the 13th day of the roth month, 
1680. 


[Biblio.—J. F. Watson, “Annals of Phila.” (1884 ed.).] 
KEYSER ISLAND—See Hoe Istanp. 
KING’S -HIGHWAY—See Darsy Roan. 


KINGSESS, OR KINGSESSING CREEK—Intersects Bow Creek about 
halfway between Darby Creek and the Delaware. It flows in a northeasterly 
direction, and empties into the Schuylkill nearly opposite Girard Point. This 
Indian word, according to Mr. Henry, is derived from Chingessing (‘the place 
where there is a meadow’’) or Chincessing (“bog meadow’’). 


KINGSESSING—Formerly a township in the extreme southwestern portion 
of the city, bounded on the north by Blockley; on the east by Mill Creek and ° 
Schuylkill River; on the south by Delaware River and Bow Creek; and on the 
west by Darby Creek and Cobb’s Creek; shaped irregularly. It embraced the 
site of the old village of Kingsessing, but no settlement of any size except May- 
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landville. It was traversed principally by the Darby Road and the road to the 
Lazaretto. Its greatest length, 5 miles; greatest breadth, 24% miles; area, 6,800 
acres. This was the oldest settled portion of the county of Philadelphia. King- 
sessing, or Chinsessing, was the name of a place lying on the west side of the 
Schuylkill River, below the western abutment of Penrose Ferry Bridge, and not 
far distant therefrom. Acrelius says Chinsessing was “‘a place on the Schuylkill 
where five families of freeman dwelt together in houses two stories high, built 
of white nut tree (hickory), which was at that time regarded as the best material 
for building houses, but in later times was altogether disapproved of for such 
purposes.” Kingsessing became the name of the township in which the original 
Indian and Swedish village stood. The Kingsessing settlement was called a 
town by the Swedes, and was the first village entitled to that appellation made 
by white men within the territory of Philadelphia. The situation was probably 
near the race track known as Suffolk Park. The township of Kingsessing was 
created at a very early date after the settlement by William Penn. It became a 
part of the city in 1854.—See Kincsgss Creex; Horse Racine. 


KIPLING, RUDYARD, AND PHILADELPHIA—Mr. Kipling is said to 
have visited Philadelphia on his first trip to the United States, in 1892, but even 
in his letters published under the title ““American Notes,” he does not mention 
this city. There is a legend that he stopped in Philadelphia for several days and 
was a guest at the Old Bingham House, which stood at the southeast corner of 
Eleventh and Market Streets. The legend even goes to the extent of asserting 
that he spent part of his time here writing for the Philadelphia Press, which is 
unlikely. But in his book, “Rewards and Fairies” (1910), his story, “Brother 
Square-Toes,” is introduced by a poem, entitled “Philadelphia.” There are 
many allusions to Philadelphia of the past mentioned, even some that are not 
familiar to Philadelphians, and many readers were puzzled and astonished at the 
English writer's deep information. The answer was very simple, as was pointed 
out in an article in the Public Ledger, February 12, 1911. It was shown that 
Mr. Kipling’s knowledge of his subject was derived from Abraham Ritter’s 
“History of the Moravian Church in Philadelphia” (1857), which contains a 
gossippy appendix wherein is related much about the immediate neighborhood of 
the first Moravian Church. As Mr. Kipling’s brother-in-law, Wolcott Balistier 
wrote a now forgotten novel about the Moravians of Bethlehem, it is not difficult 
to surmise how Mr. Kipling happened to see Ritter’s book. 


KIRALFYS’ ALHAMBRA PALACE THEATRE, AND CONCERT 
HALL—This theatre was hastily built in the spring of 1876, on the east side of 
Broad Street, below Locust. That it was designed especially to entertain the 
crowds expected to visit the city during the Centennial Exhibition was evident 
by the character of the construction, which was mainly of wood. Its architecture 
was what might be called Moorish, although the interpretation of that design 
was very free. The house had a single gallery, and to the north of the Theatre 
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proper, was an open-air concert hall where patrons were entertained between 
acts with music. The house was run up in about three months, and the intri- 
cate ornamental work both inside and outside was painted in the colors of the 
Alhambra. There were three Kiralfy brothers, Imre, Bolossy, and Arnold, the 
latter, who was a ballet master and dancer, always appeared on the programme 
as Monsieur Arnold. Bolossy, the last of the trio, died in March, 1932. The 
house was opened on May 22, 1876, nearly two weeks after the opening of the 
great Exposition. The Kiralfys always presented spectacles, and the great 
spectacle given here was “Around the World in Eighty Days.” The Alhambra 


KIRA LFY’s 








KIRALFY’S ALHAMBRA PALACE, BROAD STREET BELOW LOCUST, 1876 


Palace only continued one season with these spectacles. In June, 1877, Hughey 
Dougherty, the minstrel, took the house and opened it with what then was 
called Variety, and now known as Vaudeville. In July, the house was sold to 
John S. Clarke, and in December, 1877, the theatre was reopened as the Broad 
Street Theatre by Ford and Zimmerman. The following year the opera, ““H. M.S. 
Pinafore,” became a popular craze, and for a long period it held the boards of the 
Broad. In 1881, John 8. Clarke, who had remodelled the house, putting in another 
gallery, changed its name to the Lyceum Theatre, and opened it May 4th. The © 
great American comedian appeared in two of his favorite characters, Dick Dare 
and Waddy. John H. Haverly, the proprietor of Haverly’s Minstrels, then took 
the Theatre, and, in accordance with his superstition, had the facade painted 
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white. John A. McCaull leased the house in 1884, and its name was changed 
to McCaull’s Opera House. In 1889, Alexander Herrmann, the prestidigitateur, 
leased the theatre and ran it several seasons as Herrmann’s Theatre. Clarke, 
the owner, sold the property at auction, in April, 1888, when it was purchased 
by Joseph M. Fox for $141,000. When the same property was sold, in May, 
1919, it fetched $800,000. 


KIRKBRIDE’S—Philadelphians to the manor born usually apply this name 
to the Pennsylvania Hospital for the Insane, now known as the Hospital for 
Nervous Diseases, at 44th and Market Streets, owing to the circumstance that 
the first resident physician there was Dr. Thomas A. Kirkbride, who was one 
of the earliest to treat mental diseases with the aim of making a cure. His system 
was so remarkably successful that a revolution in the care of the insane has 
resulted. 


KIRKPATRICK, ELIZABETH, LEGACY—See Ciry Trusts. 


KNIGHTSVILLE—On the Byberry and Bensalem Turnpike, at the inter- 
section of Moreland Road, about thirteen miles from Philadelphia; named in 
honor of Leonard Knight and Jonathan T. Knight, who at one time was judge of 
the Court of Common Pleas and resided for many years at that place. 


KNOW NOTHINGS—See Native AMERICAN Party. 


KORSHOLM—A fort erected by the Swedes in Passyunk, probably before 
1648, and afterward burned and destroyed by Indians. It was on the east side 
of the Schuylkill, north of Fort Beversrede, and probably on the high land of 
Point Breeze. 


KOSSUTH, LOUIS—This great Hungarian patriot, who was Governor of 
Hungary during the attempted revolution of 1848-49, and who was brought 
from Turkey whither he had fled, on a United States warship, was the city’s 
guest from December 24 to 27, 1851, and received a reception more enthusiastic 
than had been awarded any other foreign visitor to Philadelphia, excepting only 
Lafayette. He was received in Independence Hall, made an address in Inde- 
pendence Square; and was guest at a great banquet in Musical Fund Hall, where 
he astonished and charmed the gathering by making a speech four hours in 
length, in excellent English, a language he had taught himself while in exile. 


KREFELT—See Creretr. 


KRIMMEL, JOHN LEWIS—The “American Hogarth” (1789-1821), 
painter, was born in Ebingen, Kingdom of Wurttemberg, in 1789, and probably 
received his first instruction in art there, under Alexander Rider, whom he 
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accompanied to America in 1810. Arriving in Philadelphia he first took a posi- 
tion in the counting-room of his brother, George Frederick Krimmel, who was 
established here as a merchant. After a few months’ trial of commercial life, 
young Krimmel deserted his desk and began to paint portraits, in which he 
achieved sufficient success to earn a living and to begin a reputation as a painter. 
In 1811, he exhibited his first subject picture in the First Exhibition of the Society 
of Artists, afterward the Columbian Society of Artists. This picture was called 
‘‘Pepper-Pot, a Scene in the Philadelphia Market.” It was so popularly received 





JOHN LEWIS KRIMMEL 
“The American Hogarth” 
From the Painting by Himself in the Thomas B. Clarke Collection 


that its painter continued as a painter of genre subjects, adding to his fame with 
each new picture. Several of his works are better known from the beautiful 
engravings that have been made of them. Among these are: “The Procession 
of Victuallers” (1821); “Burning of Masonic Hall” (1819); “Election Day” (1815). 
Krimmel attracted the attention of the line engraver, Alexander Lawson, who 
encouraged him. He painted several subjects which were engraved for The 
Analectic Magazine, in 1820. These included: “The Country Wedding,” 
“Going to the Boarding School,” “The Return from a Boarding School.” The 
Analectic bestowed the title of “The American Hogarth” upon the painter, in 
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a critique which appeared in the number for February, 1820. He was elected 
president of the Association of American Artists, in 1821, and had been made 
an Associate of the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts. He was accidentally 
drowned while bathing in a pond in Germantown, July 15, 1821, and was buried 
in the burial ground of the German Lutheran Church. A portrait of Krimmel 
and members of his family is in the Thomas B. Clarke collection of American 
paintings. Two paintings by him are owned by the Historical Society of Penn- 
sylvania; and two by the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts. 


[Biblio—J. Jackson, ““Krimmel, The American Hogarth,” International Studio, June, 1929; 
Analectic Magazine, Feb., 1820.] 


LABOR MOVEMENTS, EARLY, IN PHILADELPHIA—The first labor 
organization in this country was established in Philadelphia in 1794, when the 
Federal Society of Journeymen Cordwainers (shoemakers) was formed, and de- 
clared the first strike in the United States in 1799. It was in existence as late 
as 1806. In 1827, the first organized attempt to have hours of labor reduced was 
attempted in Philadelphia, when the journeymen house-carpenters struck for a 
ten-hour day. It was unsuccessful. 

In 1827, the first general assembly of mechanics was formed here. It was 
called the Mechanics’ Union of Trade Associations. It issued the first labor 
paper in this country in 1828. This was named the Mechanics’ Free Press, and 
this year the mechanics sought representation in the State Assembly and City 
Councils. They were unable to elect any candidates, but in 1829 the Working 
Men’s Political Association which had been tried in other states made a new 
attempt, adopting for the first time the now familiar symbol of labor, the arm 
bent, holding a hammer. 

The Knights of St. Crispin, the forerunner of the Knights of Labor, was 
formed in Philadelphia in 1867. It was an association of journeymen shoemakers. 
In 1869, it had 50,000 members and 147 branches. About the time the Knights 
of St. Crispin was formed, the Knights of Labor was founded by Uriah S. Stephens 
and James A. Wright. ‘The Order had 600,000 members in 1886, when it was 
at its zenith of success. 

The Journeymen Printers were organized, into a benefit society by Benjamin 
Franklin not long before his death, and meetings were held in his own house. 
This Society was dissolved in 1795, and revised, in 1802, under the name Phila- 
delphia Typographical Society. This was incorporated in 1810, and it became a 
labor organization as well as a benefit society, for it was designed to equalize the 
price of labor, “‘and thus prevent imposition taking place upon the journeymen 
and employer. About this period from 1800 to 1810, similar organizations were 
formed in Philadelphia, although each mainly was instituted to afford benefits to 
its members. These were: Union Society of Cordwainers, Journeymen Black- 
smiths’ Beneficial Society, Union Society of Journeymen Tailors, Benevolent 
Society of Journeymen Tailors, instituted 1800, incorporated 1807; Provident 
Society of House Carpenters, incorporated 1809; American Charitable Society 
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of Journeymen Plasterers, incorporated 1809; Bricklayers’ Benefit Society of 
Pennsylvania and for the Measurement of Work, incorporated 1810; Journeymen 
Coopers’ Society, incorporated 1807. Until 1854, the hours of labor were twelve 
hours a day. Then they were reduced to ten hours. The eight-hour day came 
during the closing years of the last century, and the Saturday half-holiday made 
its appearance within the last quarter century. 


LAFAYETTE, GENERAL, VISIT OF 1824—General, the Marquis of 
Lafayette arrived in this country, at New York, August 15, 1824. He was 
accompanied by his son, George Washington Lafayette, Mr. Auguste Le Vasseur, 
and one servant. For six weeks he made a triumphal tour of the New England 
States, and up the Hudson. On his return, his itinerary included the Middle 
and Southern states. On September 27th, he crossed the Delaware into Penn- 
sylvania at Morrisville, where he was welcomed by Governor Shulze, of Penn- 
sylvania. His party then proceeded to Philadelphia, reaching Frankford at seven 
o'clock in the evening. The nation’s guest rode in a barouche and six, and his 
son in a barouche and four. The General passed the night in Frankford at the 
United States Arsenal, and it is reported that the good people of that town were 
grievously disappointed that the distinguished party arrived at twilight, when it 
was too early for the illuminations they had planned, and yet too dark to obtain 
a good view of the guest. Lafayette and his party had been met at Morrisville 
by a large body of Cavalry, consisting of the First and Second City Troops, the 
First and Third County Troops, the whole squadron under command of Capt. 
J. R. C. Smith, of the First City Troop; and the Second County Troop and the 
Bucks County Troop, which joined the Philadelphia contingents at Morrisville. 
These troops acted as escort to General Lafayette and Governor Shulze, who rode 
in the carriage with the guest, and accompanied them to Frankford. 

On the following morning Lafayette paid a visit to Frankford, where he was 
received by the town clerk, General Isaac Worrell, who made a speech of wel- 
come. A triumphal arch had been erected across Main Street in front of Mr. 
Worrell’s house, the present 4335 Frankford Avenue, and it was here that 
Lafayette was formally received by Frankford’s citizens. The Worrell house 
was a two and a half story stone dwelling. It is related that General Worrell 
was sick at the time but went to a window, and Lafayette bowed to him. At 
10:15 the General was taken to Rush’s Field, on the Frankford Road, about a 
mile and a half from Kensington, where he reviewed the troops from Philadelphia 
and adjoining counties, under the command of General Thomas Cadwalader. 
There were six thousand men under arms at the review. At noon the line of 
march to the city was begun, and the procession is said to have been even larger 
than the Federal Procession of 1788. In addition to the First Division of Penn- 
sylvania Volunteers under Brig..Gen. Robert Patterson, there was a civic section © 
in which every trade in the city was represented by attractive and educational 
displays. Colonel Swift was chief marshal of the parade. One hundred and 
twenty surviving soldiers of the Revolution, seated in four large, open cars, 
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resembling tents with appropriate mottoes and devices followed the chief marshal, 
and were loudly cheered as they passed. Arriving in the city proper, the route 
of the procession was down Fourth Street to Arch, to Eleventh, to Chestnut, 
to Eighth, to Spruce, to Second, to the grand civic arch, in front of the old State 
House (Independence Hall). There was a decorative arch across Fourth Street 
to Tammany Street, and a larger and more ambitious arch across Chestnut Street, 
in front of the Old State House. This structure, which had been designed by 
William Strickland (q. v.), was erected under the direction of Messrs. Warren, 
Darley and Jefferson, of the Chestnut Street Theatre. The United States frigate, 
John Adams, was anchored in the Delaware River, opposite Chestnut Street, 
and fired a salute as the General arrived at Independence Hall. There he was 
escorted inside the hall, where Mayor Joseph Watson made an address of wel- 
come to the visitor, who made a sympathetic reply, referring to his memories of 
the historic shrine. He is said to have remarked that he scarcely recognized the 
interior of the hall, and these observations were largely responsible for the efforts 
in 1828 to restore the panelled walls, which had been “modernized” some years 
earlier. 

After a most active day, the General was escorted to the Mansion House 
Hotel, at Third and Spruce Streets, where he made his home while in Philadel- 
phia. One of his first individual acts after his arrival was to go in his carriage 
to visit Mrs. Robert Morris, widow of the financier of the Revolution, who 
resided on the south side of Chestnut Street, west of Ninth (No. 282). That 
evening the General attended a banquet in his honor at the Mansion House. 
Hotel, by about seventy prominent gentlemen. September 29th was “Lafayette 
Day” in the city when the General was given a reception in the Old State House. 
September 30th and October 1st the visitor received distinguished persons at his 
hotel, and also received deputations from various organizations. The General 
also made calls upon Mrs. Powell, on the family of Judge Peters, and upon Mrs. 
William Jackson. On October tst, he dined with Governor Shulze. In proof of 
his democratic spirit, he even called upon Hannah Till, a colored woman, who 
had been cook to General Washington and to himself, and then was living at 
182 South Fourth Street, between Pine and Lombard Streets. He found “Aunt 
Hannah’s” house was mortgaged and he generously arranged to have it cancelled. 
On October 1st, he visited the Philosophical Society’s rooms and held a reception. 
He visited the Navy Yard, then on the Delaware, below Washington Avenue, 
on October 2nd, and the visit was the occasion of a procession. A triumphal 
arch was erected in the yard. The visit was a ceremonious one, and a banquet 
was spread in the mold loft. Sunday, October 3rd, the General attended service 
in Christ Church in the morning, and was at Vespers in St. Augustine’s Church 
in the afternoon. The next day, October 4th, he addressed about three thousand 
school children in Independence Square—then called the State House Lawn. 
He dined with Revolutionary Officers at the Mansion House, and in the evening 
attended a grand civic Ball at the Chestnut Street Theatre, where among the 
guests was John Quincy Adams, then Secretary of State. On October 5th, 
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Lafayette gave a dinner at the Mansion House for the French gentlemen in 
Philadelphia, and in the evening left on a steamboat for Chester. 


[Biblio—The American Historical Register, Nov., Dec., 1895; Jan., 1896; “Souvenir Book- 
let of Frankford” (1912).] 


“LADY OF PHILADELPHIA, A”—Under this pen‘name Mrs. Martha 
Read wrote a novel, “Monima or the Beggar Girl,” published in Philadelphia, 
1803. The same novel appeared in New York the same year, with the authorship 
acribed to “An American Lady.” Under the pen-name “A Lady of Philadelphia,” 
Ernestine Chapman wrote a prose rendering of Sir Walter Scot’s “Lady of the 
Lake,” under the title, “The Scottish Exiles”; published in Philadelphia in 1828. 


LAMB TAVERN ROAD—This road—and it was nothing more—began 
at Broad Street and Turner’s Lane, between Diamond Street and Susquehanna 
Avenue, and ran in a northwesterly direction to Nicetown Lane, which it en- 
countered at Clearfield Street west of Thirtieth. It received its name from a 
tavern which stood on Islington Lane at about the present Nineteenth and 
Cumberland Streets. All of Lamb Tavern Road lay within Penn Township, 
and after the abandonment of Hunting Park (g. v.) as a race track, in 1854, a 
half-mile track adjoining Lamb Tavern was opened by George Scattergood. 
Lamb Tavern was built in the early part of the Nineteenth Century, but gave 
way to progress, in 1883. At the Broad Street end of Lamb Tavern Road was 
an even more noted tavern. Originally, it was named the Penn Township Hotel, 
but after the Lamb Tavern track had become a rendezvous for owners of fast 
horses, the old tavern which looked like a chimney surrounded by a spacious 
porch, and which became famed as the Punch Bowl, became a popular resort. 
It was owned in 1845 by Michael Weaver, who was succeeded by Thomas 
Wagner, a butcher; and still later by J. Bolton Winpenny. The Punch Bowl 
became famed for its sherry cobblers, its port wines, and its mixed drinks. It 
was the point for refreshment of drivers on their way to or from the Lamb Tavern 
- track. The Punch Bowl occupied part of the site of the Second Regiment Armory, 
Broad Street, below Susquehanna Avenue, and was removed that the armory 
might be built, about 1892. By that time nearly all of Lamb Tavern Road had 
been obliterated by building operations. 


LANCASTER, JOSEPH—(1778-1838), educator, was born in London, 
November 25, 1778, ““The son of an industrious man,” as he described him in his 
autobiography, who had a small mechanical business in one of the poorer sections 
of the Metropolis. Joseph was intended for the ministry, his parents being 
Calvinists, but becoming impressed with the principles of Fox, Penn and Barclay, 
he early left the church of his father and joined the Quakers. He was reared to 
no profession and disliked his father’s trade but being ambitious to help the 
poor around him, in 1798, obtained from his parent the use of a room where he 
opened a cheap school. Those parents who could afford to pay the little he asked 
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for instructing their children did so, the others never were troubled about pay- 
ment and their children schooled gratis. Free pupils, therefore, outnumbered the 
pay pupils, and being unable to afford an assistant, he trained selected pupils to 
assist him. This was the foundation of his Monitorial System. The System 
was constantly being improved, his classes grew in size, and then Friends aided 
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LAILSON’S CIRCUS BUILDING, AT FIFTH AND LOCUST STREETS 
Here was Conducted the Earliest Lancastrian School, and Here Maelzel Exhibited 
His Famed Chess-Player Automaton 


him by subscribing to the work. He then started a school for schoolmasters and 
perfected his system of educatibn. In 1806, the first Lancasterian School out- 
side of the British Isles was started in New York City, and not long afterward 
Thomas Scattergood, a Quaker minister, established the system in Philadelphia. 
From 1813 to 1818, Lancaster traveled extensively in the British Isles, lecturing 
on education, and in the latter year came to this country. That year the State 
of Pennsylvania adopted his system for the first public schools in this Common- 
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wealth. And after a visit in New York, Lancaster came to Philadelphia, where 
a model school, which he designed, was erected in Chester Street, below Vine 
Street, and opened under his direction on December 21, 1818. He was the only 
teacher in the School, and taught 413 boys and 320 girls the first year, an achieve- 
ment only possible under his system. There was paid for his salary, stationery, 
fuel, etc., $1,637. Having personally established his system here, in 1824, Lan- 
caster had an invitation from General Simon Bolivar, of South America, to go to 
Caraccas, and establish the method in that country. Bolivar gave him a deed of 
gift for $20,000, which was dishonored in London, and after passing three years 
in the Southern Continent, Lancaster went to Canada where he received some 
pecuniary grants for his efforts there. In a few years he returned to the United 
States. Being in New Haven, Conn., in 1833, he published there his “Epitome of 
Some of the Events and Transactions in the Life of Joseph Lancaster.” He 
afterward went to New York, where he was run over by a carriage, dying from 
the results of the accident, October 24, 1838. Some years before his death he 
was disowned by the Society of Friends—See EpucaTIONn. 


LANCASTER TURNPIKE—The Lancaster Road was opened early in the 
Eighteenth Century (1730). It is shown on Scull and Heap’s map, in 1750, but 
the turnpike, the first improvement of the kind in the United States, was built 
in 1793-95. The road was entirely freed of toll in 1912, and on December 6, 
1922, an extension of the highway between Fifty-sixth and Sixty-third Streets 
was opened with ceremony. This section made the road continuous between 
Thirty-second and Market Streets, and Lancaster. After the opening of the 
Permanent Bridge over the Schuylkill at Market Street, in 1805, the Lancaster 
Turnpike gained new prominence, for it became the gateway to the west for 
the great covered burden vehicles known as Conestoga Wagons. 


LAND CREEK—This stream empties into the Schuylkill on the west side, 
between Penrose Ferry and the bend of the river. It bears that name in a patent 
to Benjamin and Enoch Bonsall, in 1705. 


LANDMARKS, PHILADELPHIA SOCIETY FOR THE PRESERVA- 
TION OF—This organization, whose objects are indicated by its title, held its 
first meeting in the hall of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, May 7, 1931, 
when it was addressed by the Hon. James M. Beck. One of the first objects of 
the Society’s attention was the so-called Powel House, 244 South Third Street. 
This mansion, built in 1759, was purchased in June, 1931, and is undergoing 
restoration, directed by a Committee which is guided by members of the Phila- 
delphia Chapter, American Institute of Architects. The first president of the 
Society was Miss Frances A. Wister. 


“LANG SYNE”—Per-name of the antiquary William McKoy (q. v.). This 
signature, according to J. T. Scharf and Thompson Westcott (‘‘Hist. of Phila.,” 
Pp. 933), was also used by Benjamin J. Leedom, of Germantown.—See “Crazy- 
Norau.” 
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LANIGANVILLE—This was a rather unprepossessing settlement south of 
Girard Avenue and west of Thirty-sixth Street, Twenty-fourth Ward. It passed’ 
out of existence about fifty years ago. 


LATROBE, BENJAMIN HENRY—(1764-1820), architect and engineer, 
was the son of the Rev. Benjamin and Ann Margaret (Nutis) Latrobe, and was 
born in England. His father was an English clergyman, and his mother was a 
native of Pennsylvania. He was an accomplished draftsman at eleven, and was 
then sent to a Moravian seminary in Saxony. Later, he studied in the Univer- 
sity at Leipsic. After making a campaign with a company of Prussian Hussars, 
he returned to England, where he consulted with Sweaton, the great engineer, 
who suggested he enter the office of Cockrell, a well known architect. This was 
about 1787. After a short stay with Cockrell, young Latrobe opened his own 
office, and was appointed Surveyor of Public Offices, in London. He married, 
but after the death of his wife he came to the United States, in March, 1796, 
and after a period of touring in the south, arrived in Philadelphia in 1798. Shortly 
after his arrival he was commissioned to design and build a bank building for 
the Bank of Pennsylvania, on Second Street above Walnut, the site now occupied 
by the Custom House Stores. His bank was designed as a free adaptation of the 
Temple of the Muses on the Ilyssus, near Athens, and when finished was re- 
garded as one of the architectural masterpieces of this country. This work 
changed the course of Latrobe’s life. He remained in Philadelphia from 1798 to 
1804, designed the water works for the city, took in as pupils two young men 
who became famous—William Strickland and Robert Mills; introduced the 
Gothic style of architecture into the United States, and was in demand for engi 
neering work all over the East. He planned the National Capitol at Washington 
and designed the Cathedral in Baltimore. In 1820, he went to New Orleans to 
supervise work on the water works he was erecting there, and died of yellow 
fever. He was the first really professional architect and engineer to work in 
this country. While he lived in Philadelphia, Latrobe married a second time, his 
bride being Miss Mary Hazlehurst, daughter of Isaac Hazlehurst, a prominent 
merchant.—See WATER Works; SEDGELEY. 


[Biblio—J. Jackson, “Early Philadelphia Architects and Engineers’ (1923); Benjamin 
Henry Latrobe, “The Journal of Latrobe’’ (N. Y., 1905).] 


“LAURA”—Verses over this signature in the Port Folio are by Sally Wister 
(1'751-1804).—See Diarists. 


LAUREL HILL CEMETERY—This beautiful burial place was designed to 
be a rural cemetery, inspired by the establishment of Mount Auburn, outside 
of Boston, and especially by the historic Pere La Chaise, outside the old city of 
Paris. It was founded at a meeting called by John Jay Smith, in November, 
1835. The.estate of Joseph Sims; a well known merchant near the Falls of Schuyl- 
kill, which he called “The Laurels,” was purchased in February, 1836, and on 
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October 19, 1836, the first interment in the grounds was made, when the remains 
of Mrs. Mercy Carlisle, a Friend, were buried there. Mr. Smith, who became 
the superintendent of the cemetery, had among others associated with him, 
Nathan Dunn, Benjamin Richards, and Frederick Brown. John Notman (q. v.), 
architect, was commissioned to design the entrance to the Cemetery, and to lay 
out its grounds. Great care was taken to retain all the natural beauty of the 
estate, and Mr. Smith added many varieties of splendid trees and shrubs, until 
these various species numbered nearly two hundred, including the rare Cedar 
of Lebanon. It was probably the first cemetery which made provision for per- 
petual care of the grounds, and which did not call upon lot holders for any annual 
tax. Within a few years Laurel Hill became one of the places of interest, espe- 
cially as it became the last resting place of many famous persons. Some of these 
had been buried elsewhere for half a century, or, even a century, but their remains 
were removed to this Valhalla on the Schuylkill. Among the famous dead buried 
there are: Thomas Godfrey, Sr. (q. v.), General Hugh Mercer, General George 
G. Meade, Joseph C. Neal, Charles Thomson, George W. Childs, Commodore 
Isaac Hull. Not long after the grounds were opened, Mr. Smith commissioned 
the Scotch sculptor, James Thom, to restore his sandstone group “Old Mor- 
tality,” the pony in which he had been damaged in shipment to America. Thom, 
who was a native of Ayrshire, came to this country in 1838. He died here in 
1850, aged fifty-one. His “Old Mortality” contains a portrait figure of Sir 
Walter Scott, the first to depict the author of “Waverly” in modern costume, 
and since it was erected in the cemetery has been one of the most attractive of 
the sculptural objects displayed there. 


LAW ACADEMY—The first legal debating club in this city was formed 
in 1784. For model it naturally followed the readings and mootings of the 
London Inns of Court. It was composed of a few law students among them 
Judge Bushrod Washington and Peter S$. Du Ponceau. After a year or two when 
its members had been admitted to practice it was dissolved. Another similar 
organization, which also had a short life, was started in 1798. A more robust 
attempt to form such a club was begun in 1811, when it was decided to have 
the organization presided over by an older member of the bar. Peter S. Du Ponceau 
was elected to this office. This Association, after less than two years of activity, 
followed the others into oblivion. 

However, the idea was not permanently abandoned, for in 1820, the Asso- 
ciation was revived, with Mr. Du Ponceau once again induced to accept the presi- 
dency. The character of this association differed from its predecessors in that 
it was composed of members of the bar as well as by students of law, and was 
known as the Society for the Promotion of Legal Knowledge and Forensic Elo- 
quence. An academic system was adopted, and it was incorporated in 1821, 
with the Hon. William Tilghman, President. Provision was made for a Law 
Academy the faculty of which consisted of a Provost, Vice-Provost and other 
professors. The Law Society was invited to form itself into a Law Academy 
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under the regulation in its constitution. Mr. Du Ponceau became the first 
Provost. In 1823, under some mistake, a scheduled meeting for election of 
officers was not held and a new charter was said to be needed. After several 
ineffectual meetings, this society was dissolved. Then the Law Academy mem- 
bers decided to continue independently, and it continued to grow in importance. 
In 1858, it was incorporated under the name of the Law Academy of Philadel 
phia, and continues until the present time. 
[Biblio—J. Hill Martin, “Bench and Bar of Philadelphia’ (1883), where lists of officers 


to that time are given.] 


LAW ASSOCIATION—Library, Room 600, City Hall. Founded 1802, 
by 71 members of the Bar of Philadelphia as the Law Library Company of Phila- 
delphia, the oldest law library in the United States, and in 1827 this was joined 
to the associated members of the Bar of Philadelphia, which was in existence at 
least as early as 1821. On the union of the two bodies the present title was 
adopted. 


[Biblio—J. Hill Martin, “Bench and Bar of Philadelphia’’ (1883).] 


LAW LIBRARIES—The principal law library is that owned by the Law 
Association (q. v.) which is located in City Hall. The Hirst Free Law Library, 
established in 1883 by a bequest of Julius Lucas Hirst, is in the Fidelity Building. 
Mr. Hirst, who was a brother of Henry Beck Hirst (g. v.), is said to have founded 
the library because once when he wanted to consult a book in the Law Library, 
he was refused and he left determined that a free library of legal works should 
be provided. Mr. Hirst died in 1882, aged 58 years. 


LAW SCHOOLS—Both the University of Pennsylvania and Temple Uni- 
versity maintain schools of law. 

The first law lectures in the University of Pennsylvania were given by the 
Honorable James Wilson, Associate Justice of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, and Professor of Law in the University of Pennsylvania, in the winter 
of 1790. It was the first Law School in America. The Honorable George Shars- 
wood was elected Professor of Law in 1850, and since that time the Law School 
has had a continuous existence. Present building, southwest corner of Thirty- 
fourth and Chestnut Streets, erected in 1900. It contains the Biddle Memorial 
Law Library, founded by the family of George W. Biddle, as a memorial to his 
three sons, George, Algernon Sydney, and Arthur Biddle. The original gift of 
five thousand volumes was supplemented in 1897 by the presentation by Mrs. 
Arthur Biddle of over four thousand volumes, which had formed the library of 
the late Arthur Biddle, Esq. The family of the late Richard C. McMurtrie 
presented his law library to the University in 1906. Many other valuable gifts 
have been received from families and individual donors. 


LAWYERS, PHILADELPHIA, ADMITTED TO THE INNS OF COURT 


—In the following list are some names of barristers who never practiced in this 
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city, usually those who remained Loyalists during the Revolution. The dates 
given are of admission, and the initials after dates of birth and death stand for 
Middle Temple, Inner Temple, Gray’s Inn and Lincoln’s Inn. In the main the 
list has been founded upon E. Alfred Jones’s useful book, ““American Members 
of the Inns of Court” (Lond., 1924); and the article by C. E. A. Bedwell, on 
“American Middle Templars,” in the July, 1920, number of The American 
Historical Review: 

Allen, Andrew (1740-1825), M. T., Aug. 6, 1759. 

Allen, James (1742-1778), M. T., Aug. 6, 1759. 

Allen, Andrew, Jr., L. I., May 3, 1796. 

Allen, William (1704-1780), M. T., Aug. 24, 1720. 

Ashton (Assheton), William (1690-11723), G. I., June 10, 1713. 

Beck, James Montgomery (b. 1861), G. I., Oct. 13, 1920. 

Bond, Phineas (1749-1815), M. T., April 15, 1771. 

Chew, Benjamin (1722-1810), M. T., Oct. 27, 1743. 

Chew, Benjamin, Jr. (1758-1844), M. T., Jan. 7, 1784. 

Evans, Peter (1679-1745), I. T., Feb. 11, 1'700. 

Fagan, Christopher (b. ?-d. ?), L. I., Dec. 31, 1794. 

Franklin, William, son of Benj. Franklin (1731-1813), M. T., Feb. 11, 1751. 

Franks, Moses (b. ?-d. ?), M. T., Jan. 28, 1774. 

Growdon, Joseph (b. ?-d. 1738), G. L, Jan. 22, 1730. 

Guest, John (b. ?-d. 1707), L. I, Nov. 28, 1670. 

Hamilton, Andrew (c. 1666-1741), G. I., Jan. 27, 1712. 

Hamilton, Andrew, Jr. (c. 1708-d. 1747), M. T., Sept. 6, 1729. 

Hamilton, William (1745-1813), M. T., Jan. 23, 1764. 

Hunt, Isaac (c. 1745-d. 1810), M. T., Feb. 15, 1765. 

Ingersoll, Jared (1749-1822), M. T., July 16, 1773. 

Keith, Sir William (c. 1669-1749), M. T., July 3, 1704. 

McKean, Thomas (1734-1817), M. T., May 9, 1758. 

Markoe, Peter (1753-1791), L. I., May 29, 1775. 

Morris, John (1739-1785), M. T., Dec. 25, 1755. 

Penn, William (1644-1718), L. I., Feb. 7, 1665. 

Penn, William, grandson of the founder (1776-1845), L. I., Jan. 25, 1796. 

Rawle, William (1759-1836), M. T., Aug. 17, 1781. 

Reed, Joseph (1741-1785), M. T., Dec. 16, 1763. 

Shippen, Edward (1729-1806), M. T., Nov. 2, 1744. 

Tilghman, Edward (1751-1815), M. T., June 24, 1772. 

Tilghman, Richard (1746-1796), M. T., July 15, 1769. 

Waln, Jacob Shoemaker (1783-1847), M. T., Nov. 17, 1808. 

Waln, Nicholas (1742-1813), M. T., Dec. 16, 1763. 

Yeates, Jasper, Jr. (1745-1817), M. T., Aug. 3, 1'762. 


“LAY PREACHER, THE’—Signature to some of the magazine articles by 
Joseph Dennie (q. v.). 
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LEA, HENRY CHARLES—(1825-1909), historian, publisher and reformer, 
the son of Isaac (infra) and Frances (Carey) Lea, was born in Philadelphia, at 
117, now 249 South Eighth Street. His high rank as a historian was admitted 
long before his death, and in his particular field—law and the Church in medieval 
times, he was hailed as authority. From very tender years he was a devout 





HENRY CHARLES LEA 


From the Portrait in the Historical Society of Pennsylvama 


student. At seven, his keen intellectual interest was observed, and even then 
he taxed his mental capacities to their utmost. His tutor was an Irishman, named 
Engenius Nulty, who had been a carpenter, but who was expert in mathematics 
and proficient in the languages and popular sciences. At ten, young Lea was 
keeping a note-book; at sixteen, he had written a paper on the salts of manganese, 
from his own laboratory studies and experiments, which was printed in Silliman’s 
Journal (Nov., 1841). Quite early he knew the Latin, Greek and French lan- 
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guages, and later gained mastery of Italian, Portugese and Hebrew. German 
was learned when he was sixty, and Dutch when he was eighty. When he left 
school he was taken into his father’s publishing house (March, 1843), but the 
drain on his constitution from his continuous and intensive studies told upon 
his physique, and he refrained for a period of ten years to engage in any literary 
labors of composition. This decision was taken in 1844, and was fairly well 
adhered to. He wrote some poetry, a few literary critical essays. During the 
Civil War he became interested in politics and public affairs, being always found 
in the ranks of the reformers who demanded clean politics. His work for reform 
received a great deal of his time from the Civil War days until the middle eighties 
of the last century. His contributions in addresses, and pamphlets was consid- 
erable, and comprise the longest list in the bibliography of his works, although 
he is mainly remembered for his historical volumes which had their beginning in 
essays he contributed to the North American Review during 1858, °59, “6r. 
These essays, greatly expanded, were reissued in a volume “‘Supetstition and 
Force” (Phila., 1866), which became the forerunner of a valuable series of studies. 
This volume was reprinted three times, and in 1910 an edition, in Italian, was 
published in Piacenza. In 1867, he published “An Historical Sketch of Sacer- 
dotal Celibacy in the Christian Church,” which also was brought out in Italian 
translation at Mendrisio, in 1911. In 1869, came his Rise of the Temporal Power, 
Benefit of Clergy, etc., brought together under the title of “Studies in Church 
History.” He was engaged upon a work on Witchcraft, when the fatal illness 
seized him, from which he died October 20, 1909. He was a member of many 
learned societies, both in this country and Europe, and was an officer of some of 
them. The Universities of Pennsylvania, Harvard, and Princeton each gave him 
the degree of LL. D.; the University of Giessen bestowed upon him the degree of 
S. T. D. His researches caused him to collect one of the largest libraries of sources 
owned by any private collector. Philadelphia named a school in his honor, and 
in the building was placed a memorial tablet testifying to his worth as a scholar, 
patriot, civic leader and historian of world wide reputation. Mr. Lea, in addi- 
tion to his literary work, continued actively in the publishing business, until 
1880, when he retired after almost forty years, continuing the business under 
his own name from 1865. His ‘‘History of the Inquisition of Spain” (4. vols., 
1906-1907) is regarded as his most mature work, and probably the one by which 
his reputation as a historian will be weighed. 


- [Biblioc—Edward S. Bradley, ‘““Henry Charles Lea, a Biography’’ (Phila., 1931); “One 
Hundred Years of Publishing’ (Phila., 1885); “Henry Charles Lea, 1825-1909. Privately 
Printed” (Phila., 1910), (Portrait).] 


LEA, ISAAC—(1792-1886), scientist, publisher, author, was the son of 
James Lea, a wholesale merchant, and was born in Wilmington, Del., March 4, 
1792. His mother was Hannah (Gibson) Lea. Very early he displayed a keen 
interest in natural history, and his parents destined him for the medical pro- 
fession, but after completing his schooling he came to Philadelphia, in 1813, and 
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engaged in business with his brother, John. In 1814, he joined a regiment of 
Volunteers and, as he had been a birthright member of the Society of Friends, 
this exhibition of militancy lost that membership for him. Although a merchant 
his principal interest lay in the study of the natural sciences, especially in the 
domain of conchology and mineralogy. Elected to the Academy of Natural 
Sciences, in 1815, he was one of the earliest contributors to the Journal of the 
Academy, writing a paper on the minerals found in the vicinity of Philadelphia, 
for the first number, in 1817. From that time until 1876, he was a regular con- 
tributor to the literature of the natural sciences, and from 1853 to 1858 was 
president of the Academy. He presided over the meetings of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science, in 1860 and 1865, and has been 
alluded to as one of the largest contributors to science in this country. 

In 1821, he married Miss Frances A. Carey, a daughter of Mathew Carey, 
and the same year he became a member of the firm of Mathew Carey & Sons, 
which quickly became Carey & Lea, on the retirement of the founder of the 
publishing house. He continued in the publishing business until 1851, when he 
retired. In 1832, he made his first visit to Europe, and after his retirement he 
went again, in 1852, remaining for more than a year, and meeting the foremost 
scientists in the Old World. Harvard conferred the degree of LL. D. on him in 
1852. He was the father of Henry Charles Lea (supra). In 1885, Isaac Lea was 
subject of one of the Smithsonian Bibliographies of American Scientists, a really 
formidable book prepared by Newton P. Scudder, and published in 1885. This 
volume contains a biographical sketch of Mr. Lea, who for a long period, begin- 
ning in 1831, was a curator of the American Philosophical Society. 


[Biblio—N. P. Scudder, “Published Writings of Isaac Lea’ (Smithsonian), Wash., 1885; 
Edward 8. Bradley, ‘““Henry Charles Lea, a Biography” (Phila., 1931).] 


LEAGUE ISLAND—Is situate in the Delaware River, stretching eastward 
from the mouth of the Schuylkill, laid down upon Lindstrom’s map of 1654, in 
size nearly as large as it is at present, or 923 acres. It has no name assigned to 
it. This island was granted in 1699 to the London Company, which ten years 
afterward conveyed it to Thomas Fairman. It was simply called in that deed an 
island, but in the deed of 1671 it was called League Island. It is supposed that 
its present name was given it because it is about one league in circumference. It 
no longer is an island the eastern part of the back channel having been filled in 
and reclaimed about thirty years ago. 

The island was purchased by the City of Philadelphia in 1862 for $310,000, 
and presented to the Federal Government for a Navy Yard. Owing to the 
Civil War, improvements were not begun until about ten years later, and early 
in the year 1876 the Government removed its naval station from Federal Street 
on the Delaware to League Island.—See Navy Yarp. 


LEAGUE ISLAND PARK—At the southern end of the city, partly in 39th 
and partly in 48th Wards. Just north of League Island. . Bounded by Eleventh, 
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Twenty-first, Pattison Streets, and Government Avenue; 300 acres. Contract 
price for improving the ground was $498,000. In 1926, the Sesqui-Centennial 
Exposition was constructed in League Island Park. The Municipal Stadium is 
one of the structures erected for the purposes of the Exposition (q. v.). 


“LEATHERN APRON CLUB’’—See Junto. 
LEBANON GARDEN—See Pustic GARDENS. 


LE BRUN, NAPOLEON—(1821-1901), architect, was the son of Charles 
Francis Eugene and Adelaide Louise De Monmignon (Madelaine) Le Brun, and 
was born in Philadelphia, where, at the time his father was a teacher of languages. 
His mother’s father was a coach cypher painter. When he was fifteen, he was 
placed in the office of Thomas U. Walter (gq. v.) to learn the profession of archi- 
tect. At twenty-one, he opened his own office as architect, and one of his first 
commissions was the design for St. Peter's German Catholic Church at Fifth 
Street and Girard Avenue. This edifice was completed in 1845, but before that 
time young Le Brun was called upon to design an extension of the Jefferson 
Medical College at Tenth and Sansom Streets. This work had not been fin- 
ished before the architect was asked to draw plans for the Catholic Cathedral 
(q. v.) in this city. This building was in process of construction for a number of 
years, and Le Brun ceased to be connected with the work before the Cathedral 
was finished. In the meantime he designed the Catholic Church of St. Augustine, 
at Fourth and New Streets. In 1847, he remodeled the Musical Fund Hall, 
Locust Street west of Eighth; in 1843, he designed the Seventh Presbyterian 
Church, which stood at Broad Street and South Penn Square; the same year he 
planned the Eighth (Scot’s) Presbyterian Church, Spruce Street west of Third; 
in 1854, he planned the Academy of Music (q. v.). At the close of the Civil 
War the architect went to New York, which continued to be his home until 
his death. Among the buildings he planned there was the New City Hall. 


[Biblio—J. Jackson, “Early Philadelphia Architects and Engineers” (1923).] 


LEEDS, DANIEL—(1652-1720), author, almanac maker and surveyor, was 
born in Nottinghamshire, England, but about the time he reached manhood his 
family settled in Long Island, and later went to Shrewsbury, N. J. Daniel re- 
moved to Burlington, N. J., in 1677, and became a prominent figure. When the 
family came to America they were members of the Religious Society of Friends, 
but after he published his first Almanac, that for the year 1687, on the title of 
which he described himself, “Student in Agriculture,” he fell into disrepute with 
the Quakers, but he compiled almanacs, which William Bradford printed, in 
Philadelphia and New York, from that year until 1713. In 1696, while he was 
Surveyor-General of New Jersey he made the first authorized map of Burlington. 
Allibone has referred to him as “The first author south of New York,” but this 
is incorrect.—See Atkins, SamMuEL. However, his courage in reprinting Bacon’s 
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“Essays” in his volume, “The Temple of Wisdom,” entitles him to be remem- 
bered. This was published in 1688, and was the first real literary work printed 
in America. It came from the Philadelphia press of William Bradford—See 
Bacon’s Essays. After the Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting suppressed his 
Almanac for its frivolity and inaccuracy, Leeds began to attack the Quakers in 
pamphlets, and consorted with a kindred spirit, George Keith (q. v.). In return, 
he was the object of pamphlets leveled at him by the Quakers. He was married 
four times, and one of his sons, Titan Leeds (infra), continued his work as an 
Almanac maker. 


[Biblio—Clara L. Huneston, “Leeds, a New Jersey Family’’ (Phila., 1905); Nathan Kite, 
“Antiquarian Researches,” in The Friend (Phila., 1844), p. 13; “Hist. of Burlington and Mercer 
Counties, N. J.”’ (Phila., 1883).] 


LEEDS, TITAN—(1699-1738), almanac maker, a son of Daniel Leeds 
(Supra), and his third wife, Dorothy Young, was born in Burlington County, 
N. J., August 25, 1699. He might have been all unknown to fame had not 
Franklin thrust him into prominence in his first “Poor Richard’s Almanac” 
(1733), where he predicted the death of “his good friend and fellow student, Mr. 
Titan Leeds,” at a certain hour, minute and day in the year 1733. Leeds failed 
to see the humor of Poor Richard and in his almanac for 1734, gravely denied 
that he had died, adding that Poor Richard “manifested himself a fool and a liar.” 
But Franklin returned to the game again, asserting that Titan really was dead, 
for “Mr. Leeds was too well bred to use any man so indecently and so scur- 
riously.”” Leeds continued the attack, and Franklin then declared that Leeds — 
was deceased “but pretends he is still living.” Leeds was a precocious mathe- 
matician, and his first almanac was published by William Bradford in New York. 
It was for the year 1714, and in it his father introduced him as his successor, 
when Titan was but sixteen years of age. He continued to compile almanacs 
for seven years. Leeds’ elder brother, Felix (1687-1744), issued almanacs for 


the years 1727 to 1730, some of them printed here and others in New York.— 
See ALMANACS. 


[Biblio.—Paul Leicester Ford, “Poor Richard” (N. Y., 1890); see Biblio. to Daniel Leeds.| 


LEIDY, JOSEPH—(1823-1891), naturalist and physician, the son of Philip 
and Catharine (Melick) Leidy, was born in Philadelphia, September 9, 1823, at 
312 North Third Street. After his education in private schools, and teaching 
himself the sciences of mineralogy and botany, with which he was interested 
from early years, he studied medicine under Dr. Paul Beck Goddard, in the Med- 
ical Department of the University of Pennsylvania, from which he received his 
M. D. degree in 1844. Then he became assistant to Dr. Robert Hare and Dr. 
James B. Rogers, and at the same time began the practice of medicine. After 
two years, Science called him and he abandoned medical practice, although dur- 
ing the Civil War he became a contract surgeon attached to the Satterlee General 
Hospital, in Philadelphia. In 1845, he was prospector to the chair of Anatomy 
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in the University of Pennsylvania, then held by Dr. William E. Horner, whom, 
in 1858, he succeeded. In 1846, he was demonstrator of Anatomy in Franklin 
Medical College, and in 1847 gave a private course in Anatomy in the University 
of Pennsylvania. The year 1848 was spent in Europe, visiting hospitals, colleges 
and museums. Dr. Leidy remained as Professor of Anatomy at the University 
from 1853 until his death. In 1871, he was called to the chair of natural history 
in Swarthmore College, a professorship he continued to hold until the end. In 
1884, he headed the newly formed Department of Biology in the University of 
Pennsylvania. In 1880, he received the Walker Prize of $1,000 from the Boston 
Society of Natural History, and also the Lyell medal and purse from the Geolog- 
ical Society of London “‘in recognition of his valuable contributions to palaeon- 
tology.” Harvard conferred the degree of LL. D. upon him in 1886. He was 
president of the Academy of Natural Sciences from 1882 until his death. The 
bibliography attached to the memoir of Doctor Leidy by Dr. Henry C. Chap- 
man contains a list of 553 books and papers on scientific subjects by the great 
naturalist. His first paper on palaeontology was published in 1847. It was 
“On the Fossil Horse,” and its importance may be judged from the fact that 
later his findings were used to illustrate the theory of Evolution. He made 
contributions to the sciences of mineralogy, botany, zoology, general compar- 
ative and human anatomy, and his work was always most exact and accurate. 
Doctor Leidy died June 30, 1891. In 1907, a bronze statue of Doctor Leidy, the 
work of Samuel Murray, was erected on the west side of City Hall Plaza, and 
in 1928 was removed to the entrance to the Academy of Natural Sciences. 


[Biblio—Henry C. Chapman, M. D., “Memoir of Joseph Leidy, M. D., LL. D.,” Proceed- 
ings of the Academy of Natural Sciences, June 30, 1891; “Appleton’s Cyclopedia of Amer. 
Biog.”’ (N. Y., 1887).] 


LELAND, CHARLES GODFREY—(1824-1903), can scarcely be described 
in a word, for he was a poet, artist, educator, journalist, philologist, and many 
other things as well. He was a son of Charles Leland, a wholesale merchant, and 
was born August 15, 1924, at 85, now 239, Chestnut Street, where the mother 
of Dolly Madison once kept a fashionable boarding-house. His mother’s maiden 
name was Godfrey. His first education was derived in private schools in Phila- 
delphia, and one of his schoolmasters was A. Bronson Alcott (q. v.). One of his 
schoolmates was the poet, George H. Boker (gq. v.). After schooling in his native 
city, he was sent to Princeton, from which he was graduated in 1846. When 
he was sixteen, his first poem was published in the Philadelphia Daily Chronicle, 
July 16, 1840, and from that time until his death, in Florence, Italy, March 20, 
1903, he was constantly contributing poems, papers and books. Despite the 
immense amount of his labors in many literary fields he is best remembered as 
the creator of “Hans Breitmann” (q. v.), a series of poems in dialect that have 
created as much interest in Europe as they did in the United States. After 
leaving Princeton he went to Europe, where he studied in Heidelberg and at the 
Sorbonne, and after two years abroad returned. He then studied law, was ad- 
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mitted to the Philadelphia Bar, in 1851, but no clients came into his office. There- 
upon he became a contributor to magazines. In 1853, he was assistant editor of 
Barnum’s Illustrated News, New York, and in 1855 published his first book, 
“Meister Karl’s Sketch Book.” The following year he was an editor of the 
Philadelphia Evening Bulletin, and in 1857 edited Graham's Magazine, in which 
he printed his first “Hans Breitmann” poem, “Hans Breitmann’s Barty,” which 
instantly was reprinted and became famous. He was in New York from 1858 to 





CHARLES GODFREY LELAND 
From a Photograph of 1882 


1862, being successively an editorial writer on The New York Times, Vanity 
Fair, and editor of The Continental Monthly. In 1863, he was a private in a 
Union Artillery Regiment, on duty in Pennsylvania. After the war he became 
managing editor of The Press, Philadelphia, and in 1868 his first collection of 
‘Hans Breitmann” poems was published. He revisited Europe in 1869 remain- 
ing until 1880, and in the meantime becoming interested in the Gypsies and in 
the industrial arts. On his return he established the first public industrial art 
school in America, in Philadelphia. In 1884, he went back to Europe, after 
bringing out his ““Algonquin Legends,” and remained abroad for the remainder 
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of his life. In 1893, he brought out his “Memoirs,” which, like the majority of 
his books, was published in this country and in England at the same time. His 
contribution to the knowledge of the Gypsies, the Etruscans, American Indians, 
and especially his books on many industrial arts have been of the greatest impor- 
tance. In his industrial art school he sought to train mind and hands without 
attempting to make artists, although providing a course that had a cultural effect. 
[Biblio.— Charles G. Leland, ““Memoirs’’ (London and New York, 1893); Elizabeth Robins 


Pennell, “Charles Godfrey Leland, a Biography”’ (Bost. and N. Y., 1906); J. Jackson, ‘““A Bibliog- 
raphy of the Works of Charles Godfrey Leland’’ (Phila., 1927).] 





LEMON HILL 
From a Photograph Dated 1859, in the Possession of Mr. Horace Wells Sellers 


LEMON HILL—Near Green Street entrance to Fairmount Park. This old 
estate, containing 42 acres, was occupied by Robert Morris during the Revolution 
and up to 1797, when financial ruin overtook the eminent merchant and financier. 
Morris used Lemon Hill as a summer home, calling his place “The Hills.” Wash- 
ington and other notable figures of the time were frequent guests here. 


Forced to dispose of everything and to abandon his famous “Folly” house 
being built for him at Eighth and Chestnut Streets, Morris was also compelled 
to convey his country-seat to Henry Pratt, who spent considerable money in 
improving the estate, which he renamed Lemon Hill, and when, in 1836, he sold 
it to Isaac S. Lloyd, he received the then enormous sum of $225,000. 
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The financial crisis of 1836-37 forced down the price of all real estate, and in 
1843 City Councils made the first move toward acquiring the place. The reason 
urged for its purchase was the preservation of the purity of the Schuylkill water. 
There was some opposition, of course, but it was short-lived, and in 1844 the 
city obtained the property, then containing 45 acres, for the phenomenally low 
price of $75,000. The city rented the property for some years, and the place 
became a public resort, popularly known as Pratt’s Gardens. In 185y, this 
property was finally dedicated to park purposes. 


LENNI LENAPE—See Inp1ans, 


LESLIE, CHARLES ROBERT—(1794-1859), historical and figure painter.— 
See Art DEVELOPMENT. 


LESLIE, ELIZA—(1787-1858), editor, and author of tales of American social 
life of the middle of the last century, was born in Philadelphia, November 15, 
1787, a daughter of Robert and Lydia (Baker) Leslie. Her father was a watch- 
maker. One of her brothers was Charles Robert Leslie, R. A., a distinguished 





ELIZA LESLIE 
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painter, whose career belongs to the British School of Art. She was mainly edu- 
cated at home by her parents, and at an early age displayed a taste for books and 
drawing. While a small girl she began to write verse but has related that when 
she was thirteen or fourteen she despised her efforts so much that she aban- 
doned the muse. Her first appearance in print was with a cookery book in 1827. 
This was entitled “Seventy-Five Receipts for Pastry, Cakes, and Sweetmeats,” 
and was the result of her training in the cooking school conducted by Mrs. 
Goodfellow in Philadelphia. The success of this work caused her publishers to 
suggest that she write something imaginative, and she responded with a collec- 
tion of juvenile stories, published under the title, “The Mirror.” Her great 
success aS a writer was gained by her story, “Mrs. Washington Potts,” which 
received a prize from Godey’s Lady’s Book. In 1836, she began to edit the annual, 
“The Gift,” and was one of the first editors to appreciate the genius of Edgar 
Allan Poe, one of whose earliest stories, “Ms. Found in a Bottle,” she printed 
in the first number of “The Gift.” In the same annual she subsequently printed 
others by Poe. The success of Miss Leslie’s short tales was one of the sensations 
of the time, and they were gathered together and printed in book form under 
the general title, “Pencil Sketches,” three series of which were published. In 
1831, Miss Leslie wrote “The American Girls’ Book,” and it remained a popular 
work for years. Her best selling book, however, was her “Domestic Cookery 
Book,” first published in 1837, and reissued in several editions. In 1843, she 
was editor of Miss Leslie's Magazine, a periodical which subsequently became 
Arthur's Magazine. She was a frequent contributor to Godey’s, and Graham's 
magazines, and was the author, or compiler, of many volumes of interest to women. 


[Biblio—E. A. and G. L. Duyckinck, “Cyclopedia of American Literature’ (N. Y., 1866); 
» Albert H. Smyth, “The Phila. Magazines and Their Contributors.”’] 


LETITIA COURT AND COTTAGE—The small brick building known 
—as William Penn’s Cottage, which now stands in Fairmount Park, facing Girard 
Avenue, just west of the Schuylkill River, was removed from Letitia Street in 
1883. There it bore the number 8, and for many years had been decided upon 
as the identical cottage William Penn ordered to be built in 1682, for his own 
use as a city residence. Yet it never had a clear, authenticated title and more 
modern investigators have concluded that it is not the cottage the Founder of 
Pennsylvania had erected for himself. All of the evidence either for or against 
the title of the house is most confusing. Gabriel Thomas in his book, “History 
of Pennsylvania” (1698), states that he went to Philadelphia in the first ship, 
and then (1682) saw “The first cellar digging for the use of our Governor.” 
That statement seems to have been the foundation for all subsequent theories 
about the Letitia House, it being assumed that Thomas intended to describe the 
dwelling in what was to become known as Letitia Court. In 1825, when the 
Penn Society sought to commemorate the anniversary of the landing of Penn, a 
dinner was given in The Leopard Tavern, afterward called Penn Hall, which 
stood at the head of the Court, crossing it at right angles, but which really 
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fronted on Black Horse Alley. Afterwards it was shown that the Leopard 
Tavern had been built in 1760, so the Penn Society became quiescent not long 
afterwards. But the search for the original Letitia Cottage did not falter. After 
much investigation the choice fell upon a small tavern on the west side of the 
court and the investigators soon satisfied themselves they had the correct house. 
This is the building now in the Park. Willis P. Hazard, in his supplemental 
volume to Watson’s “Annals of Philadelphia,” states ““There is a plan of this 
court in the neighborhood of Market and Second Streets on record in Book M, 
No. 14, Recorder’s Office, which places the Letitia or some other house at the 
head of the court in 1698, it is the only building in the court none being then on 
the west side.” A recent search for this record was unsuccessful, but in Mr. 
Watson’s Manuscript “Annals,” in the collection of the Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania, there is what purports to be a copy of that record. It ornaments 
a note to the annalist from Edward Armstrong, and is dated December 18, 1843. 
The original plan was signed by Edward Pennington, Surveyor-General of Penn- 
sylvania, and was dated 23rd of 12th month, 1608. 

Although a scale of feet accompanies the manuscript the plan does not appear 
to have been carefully drawn, for it places Letitia Court about 300 feet from 
Second Street, and about 70 feet west of Front, whereas the Court, now a street, 
is about half-way in the block. Of course, at that time (1698) there was no 
court, but there is shown the plan of a small building set back about fifty feet 
from Market Street, the only structure in a lot that extended from Front to 
Second Street, and about half-way to Chestnut Street. This single structure 
appears to be about 20 feet front, with a depth of 25 feet. It is very irregular. 
From an architectural viewpoint, the general style of the Penn, or Letitia House, 
now in the Park, leads to the opinion that it was not erected in 1682, but prob- 
ably later than the year 1700. Hazard suggests, and it seems with some reason, 
that the building erected for Penn was either removed in 1760 to accommodate 
the tavern, later known as The Leopard, or, what may be more likely, was rebuilt 
or altered for the purposes of a tavern. The land upon which the cottage, and 
court stood, was originally set aside by Penn for his own use, and he gave a 
similar piece of land to his daughter, Letitia, then (1682) a mere child, fronting 
on the south side of High or Market Street, from Second to Third Streets. Penn 
learned that without his knowledge a lot at the southwest corner of Second and 
High Streets, which was part of this parcel, had been given to the Quakers as a 
site for their meeting. Then, the Founder, gave his personal lot to his daughter, 
but the actual patent and deed for the property in her name bears the date of 
Ist mo. 29th, 1701 (March, 1701). Penn’s instructions to his commissioners to 
“pitch upon the very middle of the platt of the towne, to be laid facing the 
harbour, for the situation of my house” were dated September 30, 1681, or, 
very soon after he had received his Province. In Watson’s Manuscript “Annals,” 
which he gave to the Library Company of Philadelphia, is a drawing of the 
buildings in Letitia Court, dated 1825, before the avenue was opened through 
to Chestnut Street, in 1855. The Leopard Tavern was long known as Penn 





LETITIA COURT, IN 1825 
From the Drawing in the Ridgway Library 


The Building at the Right, Marked A, is the House Now in Fairmount Park 
and Long Believed to be William Penn’s Cottage (837) 
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Hall, and in 1830 it was.a “free and easy,” that is, a tavern, where there were 
musicians and singers. In the present day the same sort of thing, much elab- 
orated and, of course, more splendidly presented, is called a “night-club.” The 
subject is further confused by Holme’s first plan of Philadelphia, 1683, where 
there is shown a small house on Penn’s lot, it is near the corner of Front and 
High Streets, and not in the middle of the plot, but just when Letitia Court was 
opened is not known. It is shown upon Clarkson and Biddle’s map of Phila- 
delphia in 1762, but there is no indication of the house of Penn, which some 
investigators, notably Albert Cook Myers, contend was built of wood, and not 
of brick. From all the researches the conclusion is drawn that Penn’s Cottage, 
or the Letitia House, passed away early in the eighteenth century. However, 
there is reason to believe that in 1698 there was a building on this lot, which 
may have been the cottage of the Founder. 


[Biblio—J. F. Watson, “Annals of Philadelphia,” Ed., 1884; Willis P. Hazard, “Annals” 
(1884); J. Jackson, “Market Street, Phila.’ (1918).] 


LEVERINGTON-—A village on Ridge Turnpike, adjoining Manayunk, on 
the east, between Allen’s and Gorgas’s Lanes; so-called in compliment to the 
Levering family, old inhabitants of Roxborough. 


LIBERTY BELL—When the Province of Pennsylvania had passed its fiftieth 
year, under the charter of 1701, the Assembly, in keeping with biblical injunc- 
tion, made it a jubilee. To commemorate those fifty years of liberty—religious 
and civil, under William Penn’s liberal charter—a great bell was ordered in Lon- 
don, and the Provincial Assembly commanded that it should have inscribed 
upon its side, in keeping with another old custom, a legend. The superintendents 
of the State House, Isaac Norris, Thomas Leech, and Edward Warner, who had 
been charged to order the bell, selected a passage from Leviticus XXV, 10: “Pro: 
claim liberty throughout all the land unto all the inhabitants thereof.” They 
did not quote all of the passage or there never would have grown up the extra- 
ordinary legends about the bell. The verse begins: “And ye shall hallow the 
fiftieth year, and proclaim,” etc. The bell arrived from England in 1752, and, 
while being tested, cracked. A new bell was cast from the same metal by Pass 
and Stow, in March, 1753, and hung in April of the same year. It was removed 
because it was found to contain too much copper and recast. In June, 1753, 
the new bell was put in place in the State House tower. It remained there 
until removed, upon approach of the British troops on Philadelphia in 1777. 
When the danger had passed the bell was returned. In 1835, it was cracked 
—by one account, on Washington’s Birthday of that year; and by another, 
in tolling for the funeral of Chief Justice Marshall, July 8th. But, as another 
bell was in the steeple that year, the crack in the Liberty Bell must have de- 
veloped at an earlier time. The State House Bell was only rung to call the 
Assembly together, to call the Continental Congress to order, and to announce 
the opening of court. It was not rung on the occasion of the adoption of the 
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Declaration of Independence, as is generally believed, but was rung on July 8, 
1776, to call together the assemblage in the State House Yard to hear the Decla- 
ration read. The Liberty Bell has been a feature of every International Exposition, 
and several smaller ones held in this country since 1884. It was a feature of 
the two Liberty Loan parades in 1919. 


LIBERTY OF THE PRESS—Principle first asserted anywhere by William 
Bradford on his trial in Philadelphia, 1689.—See WittiAM BraprorD. 


LIBERTY LOANS—During the World War, the United States floated its 
enormous loans by means never before adopted in this country. The loans were 
given the name Liberty, and floated by means of publicity, intensive salesman- 
ship, and parades. As a result the amount of each loan was over subscribed. 
The amounts each Fedral Reserve District was expected to subscribe and the 
amounts actually subscribed in the Philadelphia (Third Federal Reserve) District, 
were: 


Loan Quota Subscribed 
PiCsDA LOL eet Patatete ins ce $140,000,000 $232,309,250 
DECONCMIOLT weiesaski eee Se eae 250,000,000 380,000,000 
iba RUC On Geary Nenad «oe nae. © 2 50/000,000 361,963,500 
POUrEAM TOTO Mee ttemie healt. 500,000,000 598,763,650 
Eiit hau iclocy tol.) pee 3'75 000,000 422,756,100 

Philadelphia alone subscribed to the five loans as follows: 
| SUR Se s e Pea oke Sae tne e e A  a Ren $ 96,809,650 
OCT Me aN Rtew ce ha Oe Bk es Coe dB 148,327,350 
Ua eR ees OOS Fa ee ere ee: 169,350,600 
[Wai biei a avkaeeny, make eee Se eRe a ee Be eee 311,306,250 
Lei gdnlts, © poh fee Ra nn 174,789,300 


Incidental to the drive of the Fifth loan, statues of Victory Triumphant 
were erected in several sections of the city as rallying points. The largest figure 
was erected in Broad Street and South Penn Square. This winged figure was 
12 feet in height. It was unveiled March 22nd, and removed June 12th. It 
replaced a similar figure—a copy of the Statue of Liberty in New York Harbor, 
which had been erected on the same place in 1918. 


LIBRARIES—The Library Company of Philadelphia is the oldest public 
library in the United States, and recently celebrated its 200th Anniversary. It 
was the natural outgrowth of Franklin’s “Club of Mutual Improvement,” 
usually called The Junto, and according to Franklin’s “Autobiography” the 
members began by clubbing their books to a common library. Then it was 
suggested that a subscription library be formed. The Instrument of Association 
was dated July 1, 1731. The second charter was obtained in 1742, when the 
membership was increased to one hundred. On March 31, 1732, the first books 
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were ordered from London. The books were taken to the house of Robert 
Grace, in Pewter Platter Alley, afterwards known as Church Street. Louis 
Timothee was the first librarian and agreed to lend out the books on Wednesdays 
and Saturdays, during hours agreed upon. 

Other libraries were established here before the Revolution. In 1759, the 
Union Library Company was chartered by Governor Denny, and the next year 
it had a building at Third and Pear Streets. Not long afterward the Association 
Library Company was formed. William Bradford printed its first catalogue in 
1765 and in 1769 it was merged with the Union Library. The Amicable Library 
Company was established about this time, but soon joined the merger of the 
older companies with the Library Company of Philadelphia, in 1760. 

James Logan (q. v.) established the Loganian Library in 1745, and erected a 
small brick building for it at the northwest corner of Sixth and Walnut Streets. 
In 1792, the Loganian Library was given to the Philadelphia Library Company. 
After the Union Library Company removed from its building at Third and 
Pear Streets, Robert Bell (q. v.) moved into the vacant building and opened a 
circulating library which was a successful enterprise, and it was the first circu- 
lating library that was not limited to supplying members with books. Bell is 
said to have had two thousand volumes, and that number was a large one for 
those days.—See Ropert Bett; Booxseiers; Free Lisrary; LAw LipRARIES. 

What appears to have been the first library in the city was that owned by 
Christ Church, which was begun in 1698. The Friends’ Library was founded in 
1741; The Pennsylvania Hospital has a library begun in 1762; and the University 
of Pennsylvania founded its library in 1755. 

In 1919 was organized The Special Libraries Council of Philadelphia and 
Vicinity, with the object of making possible a better knowledge of the library 
resources, and to promote the interests of special libraries and special librarians 
in this city. The object is sufficiently broad to include any concern or individual 
engaged in collecting and applying information of all kinds. Membership in- 
cludes librarians of commercial and industrial concerns, banks, insurance com- 
panies, research organizations, newspapers, transportation companies, educational, 
religious and law libraries, the special departments of public and university 
libraries, etc. Informational resources of the Council are centralized in its Clear- 
ing House, which is maintained by the Municipal Reference Division of the 
Free Library of Philadelphia. The Council has published a “Directory of Li- 
braries in Philadelphia,” a list of 238 libraries, showing the type of information 
in which each specializes. The “Union List of Periodicals,” planned to supple- 
ment the National Union List of Periodicals, and the Philadelphia Union List 
of 1908, consists of approximately 2,400 titles of periodicals, documents and 
newspapers, and serves in many instances to locate periodicals which hitherto. 
it has been difficult if not impossible to locate in our city. This list is in card 
form and is being enlarged from time to time. 


[Biblio— Benjamin Franklin, “Autobiography,” Bigelow’s Ed. (Phila., 1905); G. M. Abbott, 
“The Library Co. of Phila.” (1913); Willis P. Hazard, “Annals of Phila.”’ (1884); Thompson 
Westcott, “Historic Mansions of Phila.’ (1877); “Recollections of John Jay Smith” (Phila., 
1892).] 
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LIEBER, FRANCIS—(1800-1872), publicist, historian, educator, was the 
son of Frederick William Lieber, a well-to-do business man of Berlin, in which 
city he was born. He was only fifteen when Waterloo was fought, but he 
joined a regiment of volunteers and was engaged in the Battle of Ligny where 
he was wounded. He returned to his studies, and subsequently went to Jena, 
where he received his degrees in 1820, after having spent several months in a 
Prussian prison because he wrote several songs of liberty. He was interested in 
the Greeks in their War for Independence, and joined them in 1822. Five years 
later he came to the United States, and from 1827 to 1832 worked in Boston upon 
his “Encyclopedia Americana.” He then removed to New York, where he 
received from the Trustees of Girard College a commission to prepare a plan of 
education and instruction for that institution. This brought him to Philadelphia 
where he remained from 1833 to 1835, when he was appointed professor of 
History and Political Economy in South Carolina College, remaining until 1857, 
when he was elected to a similar professorship in Columbia College, New York, 
and subsequently to the chair of political science in the Law School of the same 
institution. He held this position at the time of his death, October 2, 1872.— 
See GrrARD COLLEGE. 


[Biblio—M. Russell Thayer, “The Life, Character and Writings of Francis Lieber”’ (Phila., 
1873).] 


“LIGHTNING ROD JUNIOR’—Nickname given Benjamin Franklin 
Bache (q. v.), Franklin’s grandson, and a spirited journalist of Philadelphia, by 
William Cobbett in his pamphlet, “Life and Adventures of Peter Porcupine.” 


LILACS, THE—The up-river boat house of the University Barge Club. It 
is situated at the western end of the Park trolley bridge, Fairmount Park. The 
house, which is of stone and stucco, was built by John Garratt in 1832, and was 
occupied by his heirs until the property was condemned for park purposes, in 
1869. The Lilacs stands on a tract once called Metopeum, which contained four 
hundred acres and was settled by John and Andrew Wheeler. 


LINCOLN, ABRAHAM, VISITS TO PHILADELPHIA— Lincoln visited 
Philadelphia four times, only one of them was made while he was President. It 
was as a delegate to the Whig Convention, which held its sessions in the Phila- 
delphia Museum Building, at the northeast corner of Ninth and George (Sansom) 
Streets, June 7, 1848, that Lincoln first saw this city. He was not then sufh- 
ciently well known to attract attention. The Convention nominated General 
Zachary Taylor for the Presidency. The next time he came was also as a del- 
egate, but The Whigs were no more, and the new Republican Party had taken 
their place, and it was as a Republican that Lincoln was entertained here a second 
time. The Republican National Convention held its sessions in Musical Fund 
Hall, beginning June 17, 1856, and its nominee was General John C. Fremont. 
For the first time the country heard of Abraham Lincoln, who was ballotted for 
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the Vice-Presidential nomination. He received only one hundred and ten votes, 
because scarcely anyone knew him. When he was named, Judge Spaulding 
asked an Illinois delegate: “Can he fight?” “Yes, Sir,” was the answer, “he is 
a son of Kentucky, and a tall man whatever way you put it.” 

Lincoln was President-elect of the United States when next he came to 
Philadelphia, February 22, 1861, and so far from then being an unknown, he had 
risen to a world character. He was making a tour, on his way to Washington, 
to be inaugurated. He came here to raise the flag on Independence Hall, and 
there made one of his historic speeches. While in Philadelphia he was enter- 
tained at the Continental Hotel. His last visit to Philadelphia was on June 16, 
1864, when on the invitation of prominent citizens he attended the Sanitary 
Fair, which was held in Logan Square. Only a few hours were spent here, but 
once more he made a felicitous address, and then returned to Washington. 

After President Lincoln’s death, his funeral services, which were begun in 
Washington, April 19, 1865, were continued by ceremonies in each city through 
which his body was taken, on its way to Springfield, Ill. His body was received 
in Philadelphia on Saturday, April 22nd. The funeral party having arrived at 
the Washington Depot, at Broad and Prime Streets (Washington Avenue). The 
casket was placed upon an elaborate catafalque, and escorted by military to 
Independence Hall, where the martyred President lay in state the following day, 
from six o'clock in the morning until midnight, during which time it was esti- 
mated eighty-five thousand persons had passed by the bier. At 2:45 o'clock on 
the afternoon of Monday, April 24th, the body was removed from the Hall and 
with a large military escort, taken to the Kensington Depot, where it was placed 
upon a train for New York. 


LINNEAN SOCIETY—This organization was founded by some young men 
in Philadelphia, as the “American Botanical Society, held at Philadelphia,” on 
June 6, 1806. Before a year had passed the members began to believe they had 
been too exclusive in their design, and desired to comprehend in their investi- 
gations natural history generally. So the constitution was changed and a new 
name adopted—the ‘Philadelphia Linnean Society.” Dr. Benjamin Smith 
Barton, who was professor of materia medica in the University of Pennsylvania, 
was elected president; Samuel B. Smith, vice-president; Samuel C. Hopkins, 
treasurer; Philip Thornton, curator; and Samuel Hazard, secretary. In May, 
1816, the Society sought to meet in the hall of the American Philosophical Society, — 
and were granted temporary permission, but in July their request was refused. 
The Society seems to have passed out of existence about the year 1821. 


LIPPARD, GEORGE—(1822-1854), novelist, and founder of the Brother- 
hood of the Union, was a son of Daniel B. and Jemina (Ford) Lippard, and was 
born on his father’s farm at West Nantmeal, Chester County, Penna., April 10, 
1822. His father had been Treasurer of Philadelphia County, from 1816 to 1819, 
and in 1824 removed back to Philadelphia. After attending a public school here, 





LINCOLN RAISING THE FLAG AT INDEPENDENCE HALL, FEB. 22, 1861 
From a Photograph by F. DeBurg Richards, in the Historical Society of Pennsylvania 
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George was sent to the Classical Academy, Rhinebeck, N. Y., and later to 
Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn. He soon left the latter institution, 
owing to his father’s death, and was placed in the law office of William Badger, 
and afterwards was a student in the law office of Ovid Fraser Johnson, subse- 
quently Attorney-General of Pennsylvania. In 1841, he became a police reporter 
and assistant editor of the sensational daily, The Spirit of the Times. After a 
few months, failure of his health enforced his retirement, and he began his career 





GEORGE LIPPARD 
From His Last Portrait, About 1852 


as a writer of sensational fiction. His first romance, “Herbert Tracy,” was pub- 
lished in the United States Saturday Post, now The Saturday Evening Post, in 1842. 
For the next twelve years he wrote almost constantly, specializing in historical 
novels, whose scenes were laid in Revolutionary days. His first great success © 
was “The Quaker City, or, The Monks of Monk Hall,” published 1844-45. He 
made a play of the novel, but the city authorities, fearing a riot, prevented its 
performance at the Chestnut Street Theatre, although it was played in the 
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Chatham Garden Theatre, New York, soon afterward. The book was printed 
in England, under the title of “Dora Livingston,” and republished in translation, 
in Germany. In five months 48,000 copies were sold. In 1848-49, Lippard 
edited and published a weekly paper in Philadelphia, entitled The Quaker City. 
In it appeared many of his romances. In 1849, he founded a fraternal order, 
called The Brotherhood of the Union, which still survives as The Brotherhood 
of America. Lippard gave Philadelphia its nickname “The Quaker City,” and 
his Revolutionary romances have been responsible for some of the most dramatic 
but purely fictitious legends, among them, The ringing of the Liberty Bell, when 
the Congress had voted for Independence. Lippard was ardent in support of 
the working people and was a factor in the reduction of hours of labor. He was 
married by a ceremony invented by himself, to a Miss Rose Newman, on a high 
rock on the Wissahickon Creek, at Sunset, May 14, 1847. He survived his wife 
and children, dying of tuberculosis, February 9, 1854. He was a voluminous 
and original writer, but a careless one. He cared for Edgar Allan Poe the last 
day the latter was in Philadelphia, and defended the poet after his death, for 
Poe had praised Lippard for one of his stories and told him he had genius. William 
Harrison Arnsworth wrote an enthusiastic review of Lippard’s “Quaker City.” 
Lippard’s stories sometimes were appearing in dozens of American newspapers 
at the same time. He also was a popular lecturer —See “Quaker Ciry.” 

[Biblio—S. Austin Allibone, “A Critical Dictionary of Authors” (Phila., 1858-1871); 


E. P. Oberholtzer, “A Literary Hist. of Phila.” (1906); J. Jackson, “A Bibliography of the 
Works of George Lippard”’ (1930).] 


LIQUOR LICENSE LAW OF 1888—So-called Brooks Law, went into 
operation June 1, 1888. The number of licensed saloons then in the city was 
1,347. The number of saloons licensed in 1887 was 5,773. 


LITERARY INSTITUTES—The Institutes which were founded in various 
sections of Philadelphia and its Districts, about 1850, usually were called Literary 
Institutes, and owed their origin to the Mechanics Institutes which were pop- 
ular in the British Isles in the previous decade. The British Mechanics Institu- 
tions, for so they were termed, were started about 1805, although there was one 
in Birmingham in 1790. They were designed to be helpful to ambitious mechan- 
ics and apprentices, and offered school facilities and a library. What probably 
had an influence upon the adoption of the Mechanics Institution here was a 
small book, ““A Manual for Mechanics,” published in London in 1846, under the 
superintendence of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. This 
work revealed the entire workings of the plan, and once the idea reached the 
United States, it was quickly developed. The first, or among the first of the 
Institutes organized under this influence, was the Sprinc GarpeEN InstiTuTE, at 
Broad and Spring Garden Streets, which was organized in 1850. The building 
was dedicated in 1852. Tue PHmapetpura Crry Instirute organized in 1851. 
Soon afterward it erected a building at the northeast corner of Eighteenth and 
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Chestnut Streets; MecHanics InstiTuTE or SOUTHWARK, organized 1852, build- 
ing erected at Second and German Streets, soon afterwards; MoyAmeEnsinc Lit- 
ERARY INSTITUTE, organized 1853, building erected at the southeast corner of 
Eleventh and Fitzwater Streets; West PurtapereuiA Institute, organized in 
1853; building, Fortieth and Ludlow, 1876; THe Catuouic Puitopatrian Lit- 
ERARY InstiTuTE, which was organized in 1850, and still continues, was founded 
upon somewhat similar lines. All of these institutes maintained libraries, which 
was one of their chief features. As the purposes for which these were founded 
were rendered obsolete by the establishment of the Free Library System, some 
of the organizations have passed away. 


LITTLE MUD ISLAND—Was in the Delaware River between Mud 
Island and the mouth of the Schuylkill River. It is now joined to the mainland. 


LIVEZEY HOUSE—This ancient building is now within the limits of Fair- 
mount Park, on the east bank of Wissahickon Creek, north of Livezey’s Lane. 
The Livezeys originally were millers, and as early as 1745, had a great mill on the 
Wissahickon near Allen’s Lane. Thomas Livezey was the occupant of this house 
and had a vineyard that got him a place in local history, for when the British 
soldiers were in his vicinity, he is said to have hidden his casks of wine in his 
dam in the Wissahickon, to prevent the enemy taking it. Thomas Livezey died 
in 1'790. 


LOCOMOTIVE BUILDING IN PHILADELPHIA—Although the first 
vehicle operated by steam to appear in Philadelphia, or probably elsewhere in the 
United States, was the amphibous contrivance of Oliver Evans (q. v.), it was not 
a locomotive in the strict sense of the word. However, Evans, in 1786, obtained 
patent rights from Maryland and New Hampshire to construct carriages to be 
propelled by his steam engine, which he had invented. This was undoubtedly 
the first patent granted for a motor vehicle anywhere in the World. In 1804, he 
connected this Engine, called The Columbian, to a marine dredging scow, and it 
ran under its own power on the streets of this City. 

It was not until a quarter century later, or, in 1831, that Col. Stephen H. 
Long, built in Kensington, a locomotive engine, designed after an English model, 
but containing some original features. This locomotive was tried on the New 
Castle and Frenchtown Railroad, then constructed for a length of two miles, on 
July 4th of that year. It was not a success, for while alone it could attain a speed 
of twenty-five miles an hour, when cars were attached to it, it usually broke 
down after a short run. Col. Long, William Norris, and others formed the 
American Steam Carriage Company, in March, 1831, and in 1833 built a loco- 
motive works at Bush Hill. In 1833, their engine was run on the Germantown 
Railroad. 

In 1831, also, another locomotive was built in Philadelphia. This engine was 
constructed by Stacy Costell, and was ready for work in September of that year. 
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It was tried on the Columbia Railroad in-1833 and 1834, but was not a success. 
The same year, Thomas Holloway, of Kensington, who had manufactured steam 
engines, tried his hand on a locomotive, but never completed it. In May, 1831, 
a locomotive was exhibited in Smith’s Garden, in Arch Street, west of Fifteenth. 
It was operated upon a circular track for some weeks. It carried two passengers 
at a time. The exhibition was brought to a sudden termination by the bursting 
of the engine’s boiler. It was built by a Mr. Childs, who subsequently built a 
locomotive of fifty horse-power for the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company. 

Matthias W. Baldwin (q. v.), a builder of engines, also turned his attention 
to locomotive construction in 1831, when he built one for exhibition in Peale’s 
Museum. It was completed in April of that year, and its success brought its 
builder an order for a locomotive for the Philadelphia, Germantown and Norris 
town Railroad Company. This was given the name “Old Ironsides,” after the 
British Custom of naming locomotives, which custom still survives in England. 

Philadelphia became the largest builder of locomotives in the United States. 
In addition to Baldwin’s, there was the Norris Brothers’ Locomotive Works at 
Bush Hill. As early as 1837, seventeen of these engines from the Norris Works 
were exported to England to run on the Gloucester and Birmingham Railway. 
The Philadelphia locomotive is said to have been the first entirely successful 
engine of that type in America, and its virtues spread all over the globe. 





FIRST LOCOMOTIVE USED ON THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


LOGAN, JAMES—(1674-1751), Chief Justice of Pennsylvania, President 
of the Provincial Council, first bibliophile in the province, was born at Lurgan, 
Ireland, October 20, 1674. He wasa son of Patrick Logan, who became a Quaker. 
His family had come from Scotland, where they were said to have enjoyed opu- 
lence until their estates were seized by the Crown, for supposed implication in 
the conspiracy of the Earls of Gowrie (1600). Before he was thirteen, James 
Logan “had attained the Latin, Greek and some Hebrew.” At sixteen, he made 
himself master of mathematics without instruction. Sent to London as apprentice 
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to a linen-draper, he was called home on the landing in Ireland of the Prince of 
Orange and the coming of the war in that country. His parents took him out 
of the country, and finally to Bristol, England, where he became an instructor, 
and also taught himself French, Italian and some Spanish. In 1698, he engaged 
in trade between Bristol and Dublin, but in the spring of 1699, William Penn 
offered him the post of his Secretary, as he was starting for America on his second 
visit. He sailed with Penn on September 3, 1699, arriving in Philadelphia in the 
beginning of December. 


When Penn left two years later, Logan was Secretary of the Province, Com- 
missioner of Property, and Clerk of the Council (1701); afterwards (1736) Presi- 
dent of the Provincial Council, Chief Justice of Pennsylvania (1731), and for a 
short time (1736) acting Governor of the Province. He became the representative 
of the Penns in Pennsylvania, built himself the beautiful mansion, called Stenton 
(q. v.), between 1727 and 1734, and became probably the most influential man in 
the Province. He encouraged literature and science; formed the first private 
library of importance here, and bequeathed it to the use of the citizens, founding 
the Loganian Library (q. v.), which has been a part of the Library Company of 
Philadelphia since 1792. Thomas Godfrey (q. v.), the mathematician and inventor 
of the quadrant, was assisted by Logan, and in 1744, Franklin printed his “Cato 
Major” (Cicero’s), which long was regarded as the first translation of a classic 
made and printed in this country. He died at Stenton, October 31, 1751, and 
was buried in his private burial ground on the property. 


Logan was one of the earliest men of science in the Province, and communi- 
cated to the Royal Society several valuable papers. In 1739, he published in 
Leyden his valuable treatise, in Latin, “Experimenta et meletemata de Plantarum 
generatione.” His translation of Cicero’s “de Senectute’” (Cato Major) was 
made in 1734, and not published until ten years later. 

[Biblio— Thomas J. Wharton’s “Notes on the Provincial Literature of Penna.,”’ in Vol. 1, 
of Memoirs of the Hist. Soc. of Penna. (1826); Albert Cook Myers (Editor), “Hannah Logan’s 


Courtship” (1904); Edward Armstrong (Editor), “Correspondence Between William Penn 
and James Logan,” Memoirs of the Hist. Soc. of Penna., 2 vols. (1870-72).] 


LOGAN SQUARE—Named for James Logan, once Governor of Pennsyl- 
vania and friend of William Penn, originally bore the designation Northwest 
Square. It was bounded by Race, Vine, Schuylkill Fifth (Eighteenth) and the 
back-ends of Schuylkill Third (Twentieth) Street lots. Until the Parkway was 
constructed, its size was 632 feet north and south by 543 feet east and west. It 
contained 7 acres and 3 rods. The Southeast Square having been used as a 
potter’s field at an early day, the Northwest was in time occupied for the same 
purposes. There does not seem to have been any authority given by Councils 
for that use, yet the practice was so common that the Northwest Square became 
known as Potter’s Field early in the last century. In 1812, City Councils passed 
an ordinance specially declaring that this practice had been an infringement of 
right and ordering that after the 1oth of July, 1812, nobody should be buried in 
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any of the squares of Philadelphia. The street on the west, originally called 
Logan Street, was authorized to be opened by ordinance of February 13, 1834, 
and the name Logan Square was given to the enclosure by ordinance passed in 
1825. In 1864, the whole square was covered with buildings erected for the use 
of the United States Sanitary Fair, which realized more than a million dollars 
toward the relief of sick and wounded soldiers. 

In 1899, provision was made for an elaborate Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Monu- 
ment to be erected in the center of Logan Square and the plan was delayed by 
the Parkway movement. The Parkway passes through the square, and this 
improvement was completed at this point in the latter part of 1918. The Soldiers’ 
and Sailors’ Monument finally took the form of two large pylons, which were 
erected on the Parkway, at Twenty-first Street, in 1926. The Parkway improve- 
ment has obliterated the square, and transformed it into a circle, now known as 
Logan Circle. 

From 1790 until 1830, public executions were held in Logan Square. 


LOGAN’S RUN—See FrANKFORD CREEK. 
LOGANIAN LIBRARY—See Lisrarizs. 


LOMBARD STREET—This was one of the thoroughfares not even indi- 
cated on the original plans of the city, and began its existence in a very humble 
manner, about 1740, as Lombard Alley, extending from Front to Second Streets. 
As the alley, or street, was in the first financial district in Philadelphia, for many 
of its wealthy merchants lived in that vicinity, it received its name from Lombard 
Street in London, which was the center of finance in that metropolis from the 
Thirteenth Century, and the site of the Royal Exchange. 


LONG ISLAND—In the Schuylkill River, opposite Lansdowne, beginning 
near the Columbia (now Reading) Railroad Bridge. On the majority of maps 
the Island, which has an area of about two acres, is unnamed. 


LOTTERIES—As early as 1716, The Friends yearly meeting in advising its 
members against certain forms of amusement, in which were listed music and 
dancing, laid sufficient emphasis upon lotteries to give the impression they were 
then in existence, or projected here at that time. Certainly they were being 
held in 1720, for the American Weekly Mercury in that year contained advertise- 
ments of at least two private ones, in which the prizes were building lots at 
Third and Arch Streets. 

The Provincial Assembly, and subsequently the Pennsylvania Legislature, 
passed several acts forbidding Lotteries, but frequently gave permission, and 
the churches evidently did not feel that the prohibition included them, for they 
had lotteries to build churches as late as 1836, and to purchase chimes. In the 
Eighteenth Century even public projects obtained their money through the use 
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of Lotteries, which seemed to have been the forerunner of bonds, and certainly 
were cheaper, for no interest had to be paid. In 1730, the Assembly prohibited 
Lotteries under penalty of £100. In 1747, a lottery to obtain money to build 
the battery to protect the city was held. City Council purchased two thou- 
sand tickets and it was a success. The following year (1748) a lottery to raise 
nine thousand three hundred and seventy-five “pieces of eight” (equal to dollars) 
for public use, was established. In 1757, the College and Academy adopted the 
same means to secure a similar sum. Indeed, it was the speediest and most 
successful method of raising money ever devised. 

In 1761, the Assembly was urged to permit several lotteries for public pur- 
poses, and finally agreed. One was for a fund for paving streets, and another for 
the Union School of Germantown (Germantown Academy). There were many 
others, for lotteries were a craze. Some persons looked upon them as a voluntary 
tax, while others could see nothing in them but a vicious spirit of gambling. So 
the Assembly once again passed an Act prohibiting them under penalty of a 
fine of £500. However, it relented and permitted one to be held for a street 
paving fund. In 1777, the Continental Congress brushed aside all prohibitions 
of this kind, where the cause of the Colonies was concerned, and a United States 
Lottery was authorized November 18, 1776. In 1784, the Pennsylvania Legis- 
lature, desiring to build roads, established a State Lottery to raise $42,000. In 
1792, a Lottery for the use of the Philadelphia and Lancaster Turnpike Co., was 
authorized. In 1812, the Legislature refused permission to establish Lotteries to 
many petitioners, but the following year it did grant permission to the Union 
Canal Company to raise by that means the sum of $340,000. As late as 1836, 
the Second Presbyterian Church raised money for its new building, on Seventh 
Street, below Arch, by a lottery. Although prohibited by law, religious insti- 
tutions continued to hold them for the purpose of raising funds until about the 
beginning of the present century. 


LOUDOUN—This fine large, ancient mansion stands at the northwest 
corner of Apsley Street and Germantown Avenue. It was built in 1801, by 
Thomas Armat, for his son. Latterly, it was occupied by the Logan family, 
descendants of both Thomas Armat and James Logan. The place received its 
name from the circumstance that Mr. Armat first settled in Loudoun County, 
Virginia.—See THomas ARMAT. 


LOWER BURYING GROUND—See GerMANTOWN CEMETERIES UNDER 
Hoop. 


LOWER DUBLIN—See Dustin. 
LOWER FERRY—See Fioatinc Bripces; Ferrizs; GRAY’s FERRY. 


LOYALISTS IN PHILADELPHIA, DURING THE REVOLUTION— 
Owing to their policy of nom-resistence, and partly to their attachment to the 
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Crown, the Quakers generally were regarded as chief among the disaffected 
citizens during the Revolution. Many of the younger Quakers, however, cast 
aside the policy of the Society of Friends, and donned uniforms. A\ll of these, 
of course, were disowned by the monthly meeting of Friends. It was alleged 
the Quakers were in active communication with the enemy, and General Sullivan 
sent to President Hancock a quantity of incriminating papers said to have been 
captured during his raid on Staten Island. The Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, 
in September, 1780, denied that they had furnished any of this intelligence. 
However, the Continental Congress passed a Resolution recommending all Exec- 
utive Powers of the respective States “forthwith apprehend and secure all persons 
as well among the people called Quakers as others, who have in their general 
conduct and conversation evinced a disposition inimical to the Cause of America; 
and that the persons so seized be confined in such places and treated in such 
manner as shall be consistent with their respective character and the security 
of their persons.” 


John Penn and Benjamin Chew were removed from the State in 1777, under 
a resolution directing the Board of War to take action, and the arrests were so 
numerous that very soon the jails were filled, and the persons of prominence 
seized were confined in the Masonic Lodge. Later, they were removed to Vir- 
ginia. Dr. John Kearsley, whose conduct had been rash, was seized by a party 
of militia who went to his own home in search of him. He was placed in a cart 
and paraded through the streets to the tune of the rogue’s march. Isaac Hunt, 
then a young attorney, and later the father of Leigh Hunt, was treated in the 
same manner. Kearsley and Hunt were treated in this rough manner in 1775. 
In 1778, several lists of citizens attainted as traitors were published. In 1779, 
the Assembly took many properties of these accused and sold them. One of the 
largest estates confiscated was that of Joseph Galloway, whose home at the 
southeast corner of Sixth and Market Streets was assigned to the use of the 
President of the Supreme Executive Council as his official residence, and giving 
him permission to rent it and receive the money, if he preferred to do so. In 
1781, many more properties of Tories were sold by the State. 

[Biblio— Alexander Graydon, ““Memoirs” (Harrisburg, 1811); J. T. Scharf and Thompson 


Westcott, “Hist. of Phila.,”’ Vol. 1, pp. 339, 345, 386, 397, 419 (Phila., 1884), where lists of 
Loyalists and their properties will be found.] 





LUDWICK, CHRISTOPHER—(1720-1801), baker, philanthropist, Super- 
intendent of Bakers in the Continental Army and usually referred to as the Baker- 
General, was born at Grissen, Hesse-Darmstadt, Germany, where he was taught 
the trade of baker by his father. After attending a free school, which he entered 
at fourteen, he enlisted in the German Army and fought in Austria’s War against 
the Turks (1737-1740). Later, he went to London, where he joined a ship in 
the East India Service, signing as ship’s baker. After returning from the voyage 
he went to his native town, where he learned he had inherited the estate of his 
father. He went back to London, and followed the sea for seven years (1745- 
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1752), after which, with his savings he embarked in 1753, for Philadelphia. He 
returned to England to obtain the implements of his trade, and in 1754 came back 
with them to Philadelphia, taking a house in Letitia Court. The following 
year he married Mrs. Catharine England in this city. Prospering in business 
and gaining a high reputation for integrity, he soon became familiarly known as 
“The Governor of Letitia Court.” By the time the Revolution began, he had 
accumulated considerable real estate in the city and a farm in Germantown. He 
threw in his lot with the Colonists. He subscribed £200 for arms for the mil- 
itary, joined the Flying Camp in 1776, and on May 3, 1777, the Congress by 
resolution appointed him Superintendent of Bakers and Director of Baking in the 
Army of the United States. He served without pay, was on friendly terms with 
Washington, who greatly admired the honest German, and after the war signed 
a certificate attesting his patriotism and usefulness. His wife died in 1795, and 
in 1798, he married Mrs. Sophia Binder, who survived him. His private charities 
were large for one of his means, and by his will he bequeathed the residue of his 
estate, for the establishment of a charity school. During the yellow fever epi- 
demic, in 1797, he volunteered his services to bake bread for the sufferers. He 
died June 17, 1801, and was buried in the yard of Trinity Lutheran Church, 
Germantown. No portrait of him is known, and he is said to have been blind 
in one eye.—See CHarity SCHOOLS. 


[ Biblio—B. Rush, “An Account of the Life and Character of Christopher Ludwick” (1831); 
H. Simpson, “Eminent Philadelphians” (1859); J. F. Watson, “Annals of Phila.” (1884).] 


LUDWICK SCHOOL—See Cuarity Scuoots, PHILADELPHIA SOCIETY FOR 
THE EsTABLISHMENT AND SUPPORT OF. 


LUTHERAN CHURCH IN PHILADELPHIA—See Op Swepes; Zion. 


LYON, PATRICK—(1769-1829), blacksmith, and builder of fire engines, 
was born in London, and came to Philadelphia, November, 1793. He became 
noted as an ingenious mechanic, and made the locks for several of the banks then 
in Philadelphia. He is entirely remembered because of the effort made to con- 
nect him with the robbery of the Bank of Pennsylvania on September 2, 1708. 
The Bank then occupied Carpenter’s Hall. At the time the robbery was dis- 
covered, Lyon had left the city to avoid the yellow fever, but hearing a warrant 
for his arrest had been issued he voluntarily returned, walking all the way from 
Lewes, Delaware, and was promptly committed to the Walnut Street Jail, in 
default of $150,000 bail. He suffered three months in the jail, during the raging 
of the pestilence, but afterwards was released in $2,000 security, while the grand 
jury ignored the indictment. However, he was still regarded with suspicion, 
his business was nearly ruined, but he was told he had no redress. The bank’s ° 
loss was found to amount to $162,821.61, and the theory was that Lyon, who 
had repaired the locks on the bank’s safe, had entered the institution early on 
the Sunday morning the bank was robbed, by means of duplicate keys. Suspicion 
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marked him for months, while the robbery continued to be a mystery, but Isaac 
Davis, a carpenter, then opened an account at the bank with a large sum of money, 
and not long afterward made another deposit, large for one in his position. His 
affairs were investigated and it was learned that he had large deposits in other 
banks. He was arrested, confessed that he and Thomas Cunningham, the inside 
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porter at the bank, had committed the robbery; Cunningham had fallen victim 
of the yellow fever the following week leaving Davis with all the spoils. Davis 
was not prosecuted, and the bank recovered $159,779.53. Lyon succeeded in 
interesting A. J. Dallas in his situation, and the latter wrote to the officers of 
the bank, suggesting that Lyon be compensated for his loss of good will, business 
and character. This effort was begun early in 1800, but the bank officers would 
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not make any effort at restitution, so Mr. Dallas began suit against them, the 
cause finally reaching Court in 1805. A special jury awarded Lyon a verdict of 
$12,000, but the Bank officers sought a new trial. This was put off from term to 
term, and finally, in 1807, the suit was settled privately by the institution, pay- 
ing Lyon $9,000, nine years after he had been wronged, and falsely imprisoned. 

Lyon became a popular hero, and prospered in his business. He wrote 
“The Narrative of Patrick Lyon,” in 1799, which was read by nearly everybody 
in the city, and consequently the treatment he had received was well known. 
He became rich, and, in 1826, commissioned John Neagle to paint his portrait, 
picturing him at his forge, and revealing through an open window the cupola of 
the jail in which the blacksmith spent so many miserable months. This painting 
was purchased by the Boston Athenaeum, and in 1829, Neagle made a larger 
replica of it, which was presented to the Academy of the Fine Arts by the Artist’s 
family. Lyon began to work at eleven years, and worked for fourteen years in 
his native London, in various branches of iron working, a dozen or more of which 
branches he said he had introduced into the United States. He also was a good 
mathematician. He was married to Ann Brimley, in Christ Church, on July 4, 
1795. He died April 15, 1829, and was buried in the grave yard of St. Peter’s 
Church, Third and Pine Streets. 


MACPHERSON, JOHN, CAPTAIN—(1726-1792), mariner, privateer 
and merchant, was the second son of William and Jean (Adamson) Macpherson, 
and was born in Edinburgh, Scotland. He was one of the Macphersons of Clunie, 
Clan Chattan; his father was the Laird of Clunie and a writer to The Signet. 
A younger son, he went to sea, and finally found himself walking the deck of a 
privateer as Captain when he was thirty-one years of age. When he came to 
Philadelphia is not known, but as he became a member of the St. Andrew’s 
Society of Philadelphia, in 1751, it is presumed that he had been in this country 
before that year. Soon afterward he married Margaret Rogers, daughter of 
Thomas Rogers, who came from Londonderry, Ireland, in 1721, and removed 
from Boston to Philadelphia, in 1728. Mrs. Macpherson died in 1770, and 
within a few years the Captain married a second time. The second Mrs. Mac- 
pherson was Marianna McNeal, said to have been related to the Countess of 
Dugdale. 

Macpherson’s spectacular career at sea, during which he was nine times 
wounded, rose to real dramatic heights after he had been assigned, in 1757, to 
the 20-gun privateer, Britannia. In May, 1758, the Britannia fell in with a 
French warship, carrying thirty-six guns, and Captain Macpherson lost his right 
arm by a cannon shot, and nearly lost his well-battered ship as well. The French, 
after removing the officers to their own decks, set the Britannia adrift with its _ 
crew. The latter kept the damaged ship afloat and brought it to Philadelphia. 
In 1760, Captain Macpherson was again in command of the miraculously saved 
privateer, and during the following two years he had profitable experiences at 
sea. In 1762, he brought two French ships as prizes into Philadelphia, and hav- 
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ing acquired a large fortune, he resigned from the service. About this time 
having purchased (September, 1761) a piece of ground on the banks of the Schuyl- 
kill, now in Fairmount Park, he erected what John Adams referred to in 1775 as 
“the most elegant seat in Pennsylvania.” 

At the outbreak of the Revolution he was among the first to offer his services, 
and he claimed to have been promised the post of Commodore, but saw the 
prize go to Hopkins, the explanation for the failure to keep the promise being 
“politics.” However, he confided to the Council of Safety his scheme to burn 
all the British ships in Boston Harbor, and was sent to Cambridge to discuss 
his plan with Washington, who thought it would be unsuccessful. He is also 
said to have been in the secret service of Congress, and to have penetrated the 
enemy's lines and made a plan to take the Hessians at Trenton, which he com- 
municated to Congress. In 1778, he wrote that he was to command two vessels 
first cruising our coast and then to cross to the English Channel. From 1779 to 
1781, he was master of the Perseverance, a Pennsylvania vessel; owner of the 
schooners Cat and Jackal, the sloop Tyger, and master of the Anti-Traitor, a 
small gunboat, which he also owned. 

After the Revolution he gave himself free rein to indulge in his numerous 
projects and he proved himself to be a progressive, versatile and constructive 
genius, as a brief list of some of his activities indicates. His ideas were so novel 
as to gain him a reputation for eccentricity and cause him to be confined as.a 
lunatic for more than three months, in 1769. In 1771, he removed a small, one- 
story brick house from Front and Pine Streets to the west side of Second Street, 
below Elmsley’s Alley—a distance of more than a thousand feet. He con- 
structed a machine which was operated in the interior of the house, and is said 
to have “‘worked by himself.” In 1782, he advertised to give lectures on astron- 
omy and natural philosophy. In 1783, he began the publication of a Price Current, 
and promised to issue it “every fourteen days.” It was the first publication of 
its kind in this country. In 1785, he compiled and issued the first Directory of 
Philadelphia, which also was the first in this country. In 1789, he had privately 
printed the romantic story of his life, under the title, “A History of the Life, 
Very Strange Adventures, and Works of Captain John Macpherson; Which 
Will, in Many Parts, Appear Like an Eastern Tale.” In March, 1792, he pre- 
sented a petition to Congress requesting to be sent on a voyage to France “‘in 
the character of a gentleman,” to demonstrate his “infallible method of ascer- 
taining the longitude.” In April, 1785, he advertised his “lately invented” 
elegant cot, “which bids defiance to everything but Omnipotence.” He is also 
said to have written several ““comic tragedies,” including “The Plagiarist,” 
“Hodge Podge Improved; or, The Race Fairly Run.” He wasa remarkably good 
rifle shot, and in 1789, at a target shoot, vanquished his chief competitor, Captain - 
John Steakes, although he had but one arm, and that, his left. His lectures on 
Philosophy were given between the years 1782 and 1791 and in the latter year 
published a series, “Lectures on Moral Philosophy.” In 1786, he advertised 
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himself as “John Williamson,” and gave lectures on Natural Philosophy, “with 
vocal and instrumental music,” and introduced a boy to dance a hornpipe. 
Captain Macpherson was the father of four children, two of whom distin- 
guished themselves, Major John Macpherson, born 1754, who was killed at the 
storming of Quebec, December 31, 1775, and General William Macpherson 
(infra), born 1756, who was an officer in the British Army at the outbreak of the 
Revolution, but resigned, and made his way into the American lines, and acted 
under Generals St. Clair and Lafayette. Captain Macpherson died in Phila- 
delphia, September 6, 1782, and was buried in St. Paul’s church yard.—See 
Macruerson Bruges; Mount PLeAsANnt; Directrories; House NuMBERING. 
Macpherson published ““Macpherson’s Letters, or the Pennsylvania Farmer 
Detected,” in 1770, accusing John Dickinson and Doctor Cadwalader of causing 
his incarceration as a lunatic; and in 1771, he continued his attacks in ““A Penn- 
sylvania Sailor’s Letters, Alias the Farmer’s Fall, with Extracts from the Tragic 
Comedy Called Hodge Podge Improved; or the Race Fairly Run, No. 1."” Whether 
this series was continued is not known. 
[Biblio—Thompson Westcott, “Historic Mansions of Philadelphia’ (1877); Thomas 
Allen Glenn, “Some Colonial Mansions and Those Who Lived in Them,” second series (Phila., 


1900); “Historical Catalogue of the St. Andrew’s Society of Philadelphia’ (1907); Philadelphia 
newspapers between 1782 and 1792 contain some of his characteristic advertisements.] 


MACPHERSON BLUES—This command, which had an interrupted exist- 
ence between the years 1794 and 1800, was begun in a modest manner as an 
infantry company in the former year, in response to President Washington's 
proclamation calling for troops to put down the “Whiskey Insurrection”’ in the 
Western Counties of Pennsylvania. It is said that within four or five days in 
September, Major William Macpherson raised a company of one hundred and 
fifty men who are said to have been principally Federalists. The organization, 
in honor of its founder, was called ““The Macpherson Blues.” It adopted a uni- 
form of navy-blue cloth; pantaloons edged with white; a tight round jacket 
edged in the same manner, with red lappels, cuffs and collar, the latter standing 

“two inches high, having two bright buttons and worked button-holes thereon. 
The hat was turned up on the left, with a fan-tail by a white button and looped, 
decorated with a black cockade, out of which arose a white plume; the crown 
was covered with bear-skin. 

When the Blues arrived at the place of rendezvous, near Lancaster, they, 
together with Taylor’s rifles, Graham’s and Chinn’s artillery, and McConnell’s, 
Singer’s and Dunlap’s horse, were formed into a regiment, and Major Mac- 
pherson was elected Colonel. The Macpherson Blues returned from the expedi- 
tion on December roth, receiving salutes from the artillery company. In 1799, 
when troops were called out to keep order during John Fries private ‘“Rebellion,” 
Macpherson was given command of the Provisional Army, with rank of Brigadier- 
General and it is assumed the Blues formed part of his force, as the company 
had been re-organized the preceding year, when war with France loomed. Cer- 
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tainly the Blues marched in the mock-funeral of Washington, in December, 1799, 
which seems to have been their last public appearance. 

General William Macpherson, who was a son of John Macpherson (supra) 
was born in 1756 and died in 1813. At the outbreak of the Revolution he held 
a Lieutenant’s commission in the British Army, and was Adjutant of the 16th 
Regiment. He was not permitted to resign for sometime, but when he was he 
joined the: American Army at the end of 1779, and was appointed Major by 
brevet. Washington, in 1789, appointed him Surveyor of the Port of Phila- 
delphia. In 1792, he was Inspector of Revenue for the Port of Philadelphia, and 
in 1793, he was appointed Naval Officer of the same port, holding the office until 
his death. 


MAELZEL’S AUTOMATON-—J. N. Maelzel, musician, inventor.of auto- 
mata, and mechanicism, a Bavarian (1772-1838), did not invent the chess-playing 
automaton, to which his name is principally attached, but he brought it to this 
country, when he came in 1826. The machine was invented and built by Baron 
von Kempelen, a Hungarian, in 1769, and was exhibited all over the continent. 
After the inventor’s death, in 1804, it was sold to Maelzel, who was an expert 
chess player. Maelzel brought with him also, an Alsatian named William Schlom- 
berg, a small man, who was an expert chess player and an admirable linguist. 
The chess automaton consisted of a figure of a Turk seated behind a cabinet of 
numerous doors. On the top of the cabinet was painted a chess board. A key 
was ostentatiously used to wind up hidden machinery and then the Turk was 
ready to play. The figure was scarcely ever beaten. For years the automaton 
chess player was a discussed subject, and consequently continued to excite 
interest. Maelzel, who came to Philadelphia in 1827, first took this and other 
automata to the old Lailson’s Circus Building, at the northeast corner of Fifth 
and Locust Streets, which was then called Maelzel’s Hall. In 1834, when Signor 
Blitz (q. v.) joined Maelzel’s troupe, Union Hall, at the northeast corner of Eighth 
and Chestnut Streets, was the home of Maelzel’s exhibition. In 1838, Maelzel 
went to Cuba, where his assistant, Schlomberg, died of yellow fever, and Maelzel 
himself died on shipboard as he was returning to the United States. His effects, 
including the Chess Automaton, were sold to pay his debts, and the former was 
bought by Dr. John K. Mitchell. He subsequently deposited it in the Chinese 
Museum where it remained until consumed by the fire that destroyed the Museum 
July 5, 1854. 

Sir David Brewster described the automaton in 1833, and gave diagrams to 
illustrate his theory that a human being was concealed in the automaton when 
it was being exhibited. Edgar Allan Poe read this description, and carried the 
expose a little further, pointing out that Schlomberg never was to be found 
when the automaton was being exhibited, but was seen both before and after- | 
ward. Signor Blitz, who knew both Maelzel and Schlomberg, in his book, ““Fifty 
Years in the Magic Circle,” states that Schlomberg was hidden in the figure 
when it was being exhibited, thus proving Poe’s and Sir David Brewster’s theories. 
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The success of Maelzel’s automaton chess player was remarkable and had the 
effect of inspiring a Philadelphian to make automata that excelled it in perform- 
ance. Anthony Faas, who originally was a confectioner but also a distinguished 

_ musician, and who was a manufacturer of melodians and accordians, astonished 
Philadelphia, in 1851, by exhibiting his Automaton Band at Musical Fund Hall, 
when he was proclaimed mightier than Maelzel. This was only a statement of 
fact for the exhibitor of the chess player did not invent or build that piece of 
trick machinery. Mr. Faas’ Automaton Band consisted of nine automata “as 
large as life,” and he is said to have spent ten years in perfecting the figures 
which, through the use of bellows, controlled by the exhibitor, actually ““played” 
the instruments they held. There were two flute players, one clarinet player, 
two trumpets, three bass horns and a bass drummer. “By pulling a slender wire, 
the instruments are partly raised and the heads of the figures drop forward in 
the most natural manner,” to quote a contemporary account; “the machinery, 
of course, is complicated and of immense power. The music is excellent, and 
one can scarcely realize that the figures are not human beings.” 























ANTHONY FAAS’ AUTOMATON BAND 


From Gleason’s Pictorial, 1851 


MAGAZINES, EARLY, IN PHILADELPHIA—As early as 1728 we 
find a poet of Philadelphia predicting: 


‘Rome shall lament her ancient fame declined, 
And Philadelphia be the Athens of mankind.” 


At that time this city had not done a great deal in literature, and nothing in 
art to justify such an optimistic view. The poet is said to have been George 
Webb (see BacHEtor’s Hatt), who became a friend of the youthful Franklin. 
It was not until thirteen years later that the first monthly magazine was pub- 
lished in Philadelphia. The American Magazine made its first appearance in 
January, 1741, from the printing office of Andrew Bradford, and was the first 
magazine published in this country. Three days later, from Franklin’s printing 
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office came The General Magazine and Historical Chronicle. Franklin asserted 
he had long considered the establishment of a monthly publication, having evi- 
dently in view a magazine similar to the Gentleman's Magazine, which was 
founded in London by Edward Cave, in 1731. He had discussed his plans with 
John Webbe, a miscellaneous writer, who took the idea to Bradford, the printer, 
who accepted it and announced his magazine, of which Webbe was the editor. 
It is said that only three numbers of The American Magazine were issued, but 
Franklin’s enterprise continued for six months. Only two copies of Bradford's 
magazine seems to exist in the New York Historical Society, and in the collection 
of the American Antiquarian Society, Worcester, Mass. As Franklin’s maga- 
zine sold for nine pence and Bradford’s for a shilling, the greater longevity of 
the former may be accounted for. Neither publication was equal in merit to 
their great London prototype. 

It was not until 1757 that the next Philadelphia monthly was published. In 
October of that year The American Magazine and Monthly Chronicle, “By a 
Society of Gentlemen,” was issued by William Bradford, nephew of Andrew 
Bradford. This magazine was ornamented with a symbolic vignette on its title 
page, which although unsigned, may have been the youthful work of Benjamin 
West, who was studying in this city at the time; and an article on West’s talents 
was printed in one of the early numbers of the magazine, where there is something 
significant in the statement of the editor, the Rev. William Smith, “We are 
glad of this opportunity of making known to the World the name of so extra- 
ordinary a genius as Mr. West.” ‘The vignette, like that which decorated the 
front of Franklin’s magazine, was engraved on type metal by an engraver whose 
identity still is unrevealed. This second American Magazine was responsible 
in bringing Philadelphia nearer to the predicted position of “The Athens of 
America,” for it contained many valuable contributions from the best writers 
of whom this part of the world might be proud of such as James Logan (q. v.), 
Thomas Godfrey the younger (q. v.), and Francis Hopkinson (q. v.). For the 
period in which it was issued, the magazine was an excellent publication, but it 
only survived a year, or, thirteen months, to be exact. Kinnersley contributed 
to it one of his papers on electricity, and the last number contains the first exhaus- 
tive history of The College and Academy of Philadelphia. 

Eleven years later Philadelphia produced another American Magazine. This 
also was from the press of the Bradfords. The periodical was edited by Lewis 
Nicola, and the first number issued in January, 1769. It continued until Sep- 
tember of the same year. It was regarded as the “voice of the American Philo- 
sophical Society,” of which its editor was Curator. 

In January, 1775, a new magazine was launched by Robert Aitken (g. v.), 
printer and engraver. The Pennsylvania Magazine, which was remarkable on 
several scores, has the distinction of being the first illustrated magazine pub- 
lished here. Each number contained a plate engraved either by James Smither, 
or Robert Aitken. The cover contained a vignette, the center of which was 
the Arms of William Penn. In the January and February numbers this was 
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signed “‘J. P.,” for James Poupard, an engraver, who engraved a portrait of Oliver 
Goldsmith for the second number. Poupard’s work either was not regarded as 
satisfactory, or the design was not so happy, and for the March number the 
vignette was redrawn and engraved by Smither, and was much improved. For 
the general title page to the first volume, Du Simitiere made the design and 
Aitken engraved it. Thomas Paine was the editor of The Pennsylvania Maga- 
zine, and this position was his first important work in this country. In the num- 
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ber for July, 1776, the Declaration of Independence was printed, and the publi- 
cation then ceased, having continued eighteen months, the longest life attained 
by any magazine in this part of the world up to that time. 

Francis Bailey (q. v.), the Lancaster printer, came to Philadelphia in 1778, 
especially to publish a magazine, at the suggestion of Hugh Henry Brackenridge, 
subsequently a Judge of the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, and one of our early 
authors. In January, 1779, Bailey, believing that the war was nearly ended and 
that better times were on the way, brought out the first number of The United 
States Magazine. Du Simitiere designed the title, and Brackenridge managed to 
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draw to the pages of the magazine many interesting contributions. It was a 
real effort to establish a magazine here to display the literary character of our 
writers. Brackenridge afterwards wrote a humorous satire entitled “Modern 
Chivalry,” one of the earliest novels produced in this country. Bailey became 
official printer to the Continental Congress and the State of Pennsylvania. In 
1785, he published the first City Directory. Bailey’s magazine only survived 
a year. 

Another long period followed before any publisher ventured to produce 
another magazine, the want of which was generally felt among the more intelli- 
gent classes of American society. In September, 1786, a new and better maga- 
zine made its appearance, and, it might be added, one which had a little longer 
career. While Mathew Carey, who acted as editor of The Columbian Magazine, 
was largely responsible for its production, there were five partners—booksellers, 
printers and one engraver—Thomas Seddon, William Spotswood, Charles Cist, 
and James Trenchard, the latter a line engraver. Carey had not been long a 
resident of the city, but he already had made himself known. He wrote a con- 
siderable part of the first number including a life of General Greene, and a pre- 
diction for the United States for the year 1850. Carey found five partners too 
many to divide the small profits of the expensive enterprise. Trenchard supplied 
a plate for each number, and these today are among the rarest of Philadelphia 
prints. The magazine continued until the end of the year 1791, but in July, 
1790, its name and style were somewhat changed, and it became The Universal 
Asylumn and Columbian Magazine, and Benjamin Rush became a regular con- 
tributor. In the August, 1787, number appeared the first portrait of Shake- 
speare to be published in this country. It was used in an advertisement by 
Thomas Seddon, and without an engraver’s name, but evidently the work of 
Trenchard. In the number for July, 1787, Jeremy Belknap began his American 
tale, “The Foresters,” a title used some years later by Alexander Wilson, the 
ornithologist and poet. The Columbian was an attractive publication for the 
times and far more interesting than its successor The Universal Asylum. In 
the Columbian, in 1789, Charles Brockden Brown made his debut as a writer 
in a series, entitled ““The Rhapodist.” 

Although he withdrew from The Columbian, after a few months, Mathew 
Carey had no intention of retiring from the magazine field. In January, 1787, he 
issued the first number of his own monthly, The American Museum, which is 
regarded as the first really successful periodical in the United States. Carey 
was editor as well as printer and publisher, and refraining from the use of plates, 
was able to give a larger quantity of letter-press. It was well arranged, most of 
it of importance, and the publisher had the satisfaction of having General Wash- 
ington write in June, 1788, that “no more useful literary plan has ever been - 
undertaken in America.’ Carey heard in similar strain from other distinguished 
Americans. The magazine was continued for six years when it was discontinued. 
Carey explained that the high postage rates ate up the profits. In other words, 
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it was stifled by the size of its circulation. The American Museum was a very 
serious publication, informative rather than entertaining. 


With the Columbian and The American Museum out of existence, John 
Parker sought to fill the void, and in January, 1793, issued The Columbian 
Museum, or Universal Asylum. Only one number seems to have survived 
which indicates its lack of success. Even Carey sought to revive his magazine, 
and, in 1798, issued the first and only volume of The American Museum, or ° 
Annual Register. 


From February, 1788, to November, 1789, The Philadelphia Magazine was 
published here, under the editorship of Elhanan Winchester. In 1789 and 1790, 
Prichard and Hall published The Arminian Magazine, edited by John Dickins, 
pastor of the Methodist Episcopal Church. The Lady's Magazine appeared from 
the publisher W. Gibbons, in May, 1792, and continued for a year. Magazines 
now began to be brought out frequently only to be as quickly put to sleep. 

A few of these deserve to be mentioned for one or another distinction they 
enjoyed. Thomas Condie, stationer and bookseller, commenced the publication 
of The Philadelphia Monthly Magazine, in January, 1798, and it succeeded in 
existing until the end of the year. It contained the first extensive biography of 
George Washington, and the first number carried Houston’s portrait of the first 
President. The biography was concluded in the June number, where it is learned 
that it was compiled by Condie, who was editor as well as publisher. The 
magazine contained several articles of merit; in it was printed Hopkinson’s song, 
“Hail, Columbia,” there entitled, “Patriotic Song,” in the April number; and, 
very curiously a “Song, set to music by Mr. Reinagle,” in the February number 
which had for chorus the lines: 


“Hail, Columbia, great and free! 
The World shall learn to rule from thee.” 


which suggests that perhaps, if he did not write this, Hopkinson was indebted 
to it for his patriotic song. 

On February 3, 1798, John Watters began the publication of The Weekly 
Magazine, and continued it for twenty-six weeks, when yellow fever cla‘med 
the editor as a victim. It was revived February 9, 1799, and continued until 
June 1, of that year. The value of this publication rests largely upon the fact 
that in it Charles Brockden Brown began some of his novels. “Arthur Mervyn,” 
“The Man at Home,” “Sky-Walk,” and “The Rights of Women” by Brown find 
a place in its pages. The magazine carried a few engraved plates. “Sky-Walk” 
afterwards was incorporated by Brown in his novel, “Edgar Huntley.” 

Brown began to edit his own magazine, The Literary Magazine and American 
Register, in October, 1803, in which publication first appeared his novel, “Carwin, 
The Biloquist.” The magazine was continued until 1807, when he began to edit 
the American Register, or General Repository, which was continued until his 
death in 1810. These were very substantial magazines, but they lacked something 
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in literary taste, judgment and weight which had been supplied by The Port 
Folio, which was established in 1801. 

Joseph Dennie (gq. v.), in connection with Asbury Dickins, began The Port 
Folio as a weekly on January 3, 1801. Within a short time it established itself as 
the one great review in this country, and undoubtedly added to the literary 
prestige of the new nation. After continuing some years as a weekly, it was 
transformed into a monthly, and carried plates. It was under way as a monthly 
when Dennie died, in 1812. Subsequently (1816), the magazine was edited by 
John E. Hall, brother of the publisher, Harrison Hall. The Port Folio was con- 
tinued until 1826, and was the first magazine in America to live a full quarter 
century, and in its pages the best writers of which this country then could 
boast, were represented. 

In 1812, The Analectic Magazine, similar in scope to The Port Folio, was 
begun, with Washington Irving as editor, although the author of “The Sketch 
Book” did not reside here, but edited it by post. During the War of 1812, The 
Analectic gave itself a sub-title, “Naval Chronicle,” and in its pages were found 
biographies of the principal American heroes in that struggle, as well as beauti- 
fully engraved portraits of them, the work of David Edwin. The Analectic was 
continued until 1821, but the last volume was published as a weekly review called 
The Literary Gazette. In The Analectic for July, 1819, appeared one of the 
earliest lithographs printed in the United States——See Bass Oris. 

On August 4, 1821, Charles Alexander and Samuel C. Atkinson issued the 
first number of The Saturday Evening Post. It was published “back of No. 53 
Market Street,” in the printing office of Hall & Atkinson. David Hall, a grandson 
of Franklin’s partner, had inherited the remains of the old Pennsylvania Gazette 
office, according to Eugene Munday. This weekly, which had other names during 
its long life, is still published, most unlike its original self, and the leader in its 
own field. Atkinson started The Casket, a monthly magazine, in 1826, and Poe 
contributed two poetical contributions to it in 1827, an Enigma, and the answer 
to the Enigma. In 1840, George R. Graham bought The Casket, and later Burton's 
Gentleman's Magazine, combining them in 1841 under the title, Graham's 
Magazine, which became very successful.—See Burton, WILLIAM E. 

Three new magazines made their appearance in the year 1827. In March 
of that year The American Quarterly Review, as plump and as serious as its 
British prototype, began publication in March, edited by Robert Walsh, who, 
at that time was one of the foremost editors and publicists in the United States. 
The first number contained for the first time in print the romantic story of Lydia 
Darragh (q. v.). In 1811, Walsh had begun a quarterly called American Review 
of History of Politics, and General Repository of Literature and State Papers. It 
survived for two years. His newer venture which was published by Carey, 
Lea & Carey, enjoyed a longer existence, being published until 1837. Black — 
wood’s styled Walsh, in derision, “The Jupiter of the American Olympus.” 

The Souvenir, a quarto weekly, was started by Philip Price, Jr., in 1827. The 
first number bears the date July 4th, and this publication is chiefly memorable 
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from having been the first in this city, and probably in the country, which spe- 
cialized on the subject of fashions. The first volume contains three full-page 
fashion plates, one of them borrowed from Allen Ward's publication, dated 
December 13, 1826. This was a quarterly and it bore the title, The Report of 
the Philadelphia Fashions. 

Dr. Isaac C. Snowden began the publication of The Philadelphia Monthly 
Magazine, in October, 1827. This publication devoted considerable space to 
the Fine Arts, and nearly all of its contents were original. Snowden died of 
consumption July 21, 1828, in his thirty-seventh year. To the August, 1828, 
number Richard Penn Smith contributed the tale, ““Retribution,” which he made 
into a popular drama for the Chestnut Street Theatre. The magazine was con- 
tained under the editorship of B. R. Evans. Smith contributed a series of articles 
on “Progress of Literature in Pennsylvania,” beginning in the November (1828) 
number, and continuing in five numbers. 

Sumner Lincoln Fairfield, a poet, whose life was as tragic as ancient tradition 
seemed to prescribe, began the publication of The North American Magazine, 
in November, 1832, and was continued until 1838. Fairfield contributed the 
greater part of its contents, and virtually all of the poetry. It was a magazine 
of literary criticism, and contained articles on the Fine Arts; and on Music. In 
1830, Fairfield published a long poem entitled, ““The Last Night of Pompeii,” 
and sent a copy of it to Bulwer Lytton. Two years later the latter’s novel, 
“The Last Days of Pompeii” was published, and the similarity of plot and inci- 
dents led Fairfield to charge the British writer with plagiarism. As a matter of 
fact a treading of Fairfield’s work indicates the justice of his charge. In the 
number of the magazine for May, 1833, the editor wrote quite the most extensive 
life of John Howard Payne, that had appeared up to that time, and in the June 
number, was published a fine lithograph portrait of Payne, drawn by S. S. Osgood, 
and printed by Pendleton’s, of Boston. 

Louis A. Godey started to publish Godey’s Lady’s Book, in July, 1830, making 
a specialty of plates of foreign fashions. There were other features of a nature 
likely to appeal to women readers, and the periodical was successful from the 
start. In 1837, Godey bought the Ladies’ Magazine, of Boston, and merged it 
with his Lady’s Book, at the same time taking over the Boston editress with the 
magazine, Mrs. Sarah Josepha Hale (q. v.). Mrs. Hale had the effect of solidi- 
fying the success of Godey’s, and increased its popular esteem. For nearly half 
a century or until 1877, Godey continued to direct his magazine, and Mrs. Hale 
was also continued with it until she was almost ninety years of age. 

George Rex Graham bought The Casket in 1839, and Burton’s Gentleman’s 
Magazine in 1840, merging them into Graham's Magazine, in 1841. Poe, who 
had been an editor of Burton’s, went to Graham’s and some of his most treasured 
work appeared in the pages of the latter. Graham’s for a period in the *4os 
was the leading magazine in America. Graham, who was unfortunate in his 
mode of life, made a fortune, but squandered it. He sold the magazine, then 
repurchased it, and finally let it out of his hands again, but its popularity had 
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fled. Charles Godfrey Leland (q. v.) edited it during its final year, 1857. By 
that time the literary center of the country which had been in Philadelphia, 
shifted to New York, where the Harper’s had begun to issue a magazine, and 
where Putnam’s Knickerbocker Magazine had won a place. Godey’s, however, 
held its own until Mrs. Hale and Godey retired. 
[Biblio— Albert H. Smyth, “The Philadelphia Magazines and Their Contributors” (1892); 
Frank Luther Mott, “A Hist. of Amer. Magazines’ (N. Y., 1930); E. P. Oberholtzer, “The 


Literary History of Phila.” (1906); J. T. Scharf and Thompson Westcott, “Hist. of Phila.” 
(1884), contains a fairly complete list of the periodical press in Philadelphia up to that year.| 


MAGISTRATES, POLICE—In the beginning of the City Government, 
the Council was a body composed of common councilmen, aldermen, the Mayor 
and the Recorder. All of these, excepting the common councilmen, were com- 
mitting magistrates. This arrangement continued through each charter and 
change of Government until 1838, when the Mayor’s Court was abolished, and 
in 1874, when the aldermen, who had not been members of Council since 1854, 
but after the latter date were elected, partly as police magistrates. The office of 
Recorder was abolished in 1874, reestablished in 1878 for a year, and by the Act 
of June 1, 1885, effective April 1, 1887, the Mayor ceased to be a justice of the 
peace. In 1874, the aldermen were superseded by Police Magistrates, who are 
elective. The status of magistrate has not since been altered. 


[Biblio—J. H. Martin, “Bench and Bar of Phila.”’ (1883).] 


MAIMONIDES COLLEGE—This was a Hebrew theological institution 
established in the home of the Hebrew Education Society (founded 1847), then 
on Seventh Street below Callowhill, under the auspices of that body and the 
Board of Delegates of American Israelites, in October, 1867. It received its 
name from one of the greatest of the Jewish sages, Rabbi Moses Ben Maimon, 
who flourished in the Twelfth Century. The leading spirit in its foundation 
was the Rev. Isaac Leeser, who was president of the faculty. The college con- 
tinued until 1873, when it was closed for lack of support. 


MAKIN, THOMAS—(1665-1733), educator, was born in England, and 
was among the early settlers of Philadelphia. He was a Latin scholar, and when 
George Keith, in 1689, was given charge of the Friends’ Grammar School, he 
had Makin for his usher. Keith only conducted the School a year, and then 
Makin was advanced to headmaster. He may be regarded as the first successful 
schoolmaster in Pennsylvania, not forgetting Enoch Flower (q. v.), and organized 
the new school so that it became a real institution of learning, and was the 
ancestor of the present William Penn Charter School. He conducted the School 
from 1690 to 1706, when he retired to become Clerk of the Provincial Assembly. 
He was regularly re-appointed until 1709, when he retired, and is said to have 
left Philadelphia for the interior of the Province. He was accidentally drowned 
in the Delaware River in 1733, and an appreciative note about his life was written 
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by Franklin for his Gazette. Although he was not commonly regarded as a poet 
in his lifetime, he addressed two poems in Latin to James Logan, and after the 
latter's death they were discovered among his papers. One was entitled “En- 
comium Pennsylvaniae,” written in 1728, and the other, “In Laudes Pennsyl- 
vaniae poema, seu descriptio Pennsylvaniae,’’ composed in 1729. In his “History 
of Pennsylvania” (1797), Robert Proud printed the latter, accompanying it with 
a translation, and the observation that the poems “seem to have been written 
chiefly for amusement in his old age.’ While they have received no praise for 
their style or language, they are looked upon as among the first attempts to de- 
scribe Pennsylvania’s institutions and scenery in the language of Horace.—See 
FriENDs’ SCHOOL. 


[Biblio—Robert Proud, “Hist. of Penna.” (1797); Joshua Francis Fisher, “Some Account 
of the Early Poets and Poetry of Penna.,”’ Memoirs of the Hist. Soc., Vol. II, pt. II (Phila., 1830).] 


MALCOLM, JAMES PELLER—(1767-1815), engraver, and antiquary 
author.—See Arr DEVELOPMENT. 


MALEBORE’S CREEK—Emptied into Hollander’s Creek east of Ship 
Brook, and no doubt received that name from Malebore, an Indian chief, whose 
name is signed to some of the early deeds to Penn. One branch of this creek rose 
near Fifteenth and Sansom Streets, and ran southwardly to a point south of Pine 
Street and east of Broad, where it was joined by a branch from Spruce Street 
between Seventeenth and Eighteenth. Farther down were branches from 
Eighteenth and South Streets, from Spruce and Twelfth Streets, and from Eleventh 
Street between Spruce and Pine. The united streams ran southward from 
Passyunk Avenue and Eleventh Street, inclining to the west, and bending in the 
shape of a hook into the marsh land below Point Breeze until Hollander’s Creek 
was reached. The upper part of this stream after the junction was called Shak- 
hanoning in a patent to Stille and others, 1678; Sheckhaming in a patent, 1695; 
Shackhemensen (Scull & Heap); Chichansink (Mellish). Schachachque means 
“strait,” and Schachachquehne “‘a strait in a river.” 


MANASONCK ISLAND—Was at the south end of that part of the city 
between the Delaware and Schuylkill fronting on the Schuylkill and extending 


as far as the west point of League Island, bounded by the Schuylkill, the Back 
Channel and Hollander’s Creek. 


MANAYUNK—An Indian name which means, according to Henry, “our 
place of drinking,” and has been applied to the Schuylkill River, was a borough 
situated near the Schuylkill, north of the Wissahickon. The original name was 
Flat Rock, from a peculiar flat rock lying on the lower side of the bridge, which 
was subsequently called Flat Rock Bridge. The settlement had its origin from 
the construction of the dam, canal and locks there by the Schuylkill Navigation 
Company. These works were finished about the end of the year 1821, and the 
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water power being extensive, the Navigation Company sought for lessees of 
the power for use in mills and factories. Capt. John Towers was the first lessee 
of the water-power, one hundred inches, April 10, 1819, and he built a mill at 
Flat Rock. About the same time Silas Levering built the first hotel in the place. 
In 1820, Charles V. Hagner was the second person who bought a water-right 
and erected an oil mill. After that purchases of water-power and the erection 
of mills and factories increased greatly, and the place became famous as a manu- 
facturing village. After a time the inhabitants became dissatisfied with the name 
Flat Rock, and held meetings on the subject. On June, 1824, it was resolved to 
adopt for the place one of the names of the Schuylkill River, and from that time 
the village was known as Manayunk. The borough of Manayunk, which was 
in the present 21st Ward, was incorporated June 11, 1840, and in 1854 was 
consolidated with the city. 


MANOR OF MORELAND—This manor which contained 9,815 acres 
was granted to Nicholas More by Penn, in 1684. It is now chiefly in Montgomery 
County, that county having been partly taken from the original Philadelphia 
County.—See NicHotas More; Moretanp. 


MANOR OF SPRINGETTSBURY—One of the estates of William Penn 
which he granted to himself in 1703. It contained 1,840 acres. The manor is 
roughly indicated in Thomas Holme’s Map of “The Improved Part of Pensil- 
vania in America.” It occupied the northern part of the city, from Fairmount 
to the Delaware River, and extended on the south to the present Vine Street. 
There was another Manor of Springettsbury granted to Springett Penn, in 1722. 
It was in the present York County, and contained 64,520 acres. 


MANTUA—A village in the 24th Ward, that lay north of Spring Garden 
Street and northeast of Lancaster Avenue. The name still lingers in the desig- 
nation of the yard of the Pennsylvania Railroad in West Philadelphia in this 
section. Mantua was laid about 1809, by Judge Richard Peters, of Belmont, 
who offered lots for sale, and described them to “be in the western part of Blockley, 
on the road to the Upper Ferry, one mile from the western abutment of the 
Permanent Bridge.” Considerable additions were made to it on the south in 
after years by John Britton. The name is supposed to have been derived from 
Mantua, in Italy, just as Belmont was. This village became in time a portion of 
the District of West Philadelphia. 


MANUFACTURES—While Pennsylvania was a British Colony its manu- 
factures were of small importance, for it was the purpose of the Crown to pur: . 
chase raw materials from the Colonies, and make the latter buy the articles 
manufactured by the old country. Therefore, while there were many articles 
made in Philadelphia before the Revolution, they were not manufactured on a 
scale that allowed the business to be denominated an industry. On the ship 
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that brought William Penn, and, indeed, on ships that preceded him were artisans 
of various trades, but they scarcely could be called manufacturers. Preparations 
were immediately made for brick-making, glassmaking, and chair-making; the 
Free Society of Traders intended to branch out in some of these, as well as whale- 
fishing in Delaware Bay (see Free Society or Travers), but this well-planned 
monopoly failed, almost from the start, while small private enterprises prospered. 
Mills were built for grinding grain, brick-yards started, boat building going on 
during the first year of Philadelphia. There was a maker of pewter (Thomas 
Paschall), who preceded the manufacturer of chinaware, but none of these could 
properly be referred to manufactures in the modern sense of the word. The 
things necessary for the convenience and comfort of pioneers were all that were 
made, and the settlers who took lands outside the city turned their attention to 
agriculture. For the first quarter century the city and neighboring counties 
absorbed all the goods that were made. There was nothing to export, beyond 
some raw materials, even if there had been no prohibition of such exports, as 
there was. 

It was not until the eve of the Revolution that Philadelphia seriously sought 
to manufacture many of the goods that formerly were purchased from England. 
It is true that in Philadelphia the first paper mill in America was established in 
1690 (see PapER MaNnurFacture), by William Rittenhouse, a Hollander, and that 
by the time of the Revolution there were other paper mills in operation, as there 
were type-founders; and these, too, had nothing for export, and did not make 
enough of their product to prevent the importation of British paper altogether. 
In 1772, the American Philosophical Society sought to establish silk culture here 
without success, and even the small production of silk filature had to be sent to 
London to be woven. However, this action of the Society was the first effort 
toward establishing an industry in Philadelphia, and probably the first organized 
attempt in the Colonies. The Pennsylvania Assembly gave appropriations for 
this enterprise as well as for assisting the steel works of Whitehead Humphreys. 
China ware was made in Southwark as early as 1770 (see CHtINA MANUFACTURE), 
and David Rittenhouse, who was constructing clocks and scientific instruments, 
received some encouragement from the Assembly. 

After the Revolution new interest was manifested in the subject of manu- 
factures but actual progress was not recorded until the close of the War of 1812. 
Then the country, which was expanding, grew a new pair of wings, and invention 
and enterprise crowded one another, receiving new impetus with each improve- 
ment in the steam engine. 

Gabriel Thomas, writing in 1696, mentions that there were then in Phila- 
delphia “three or four spacious malt-houses, as many large brew-houses and 
many handsome bake-houses for public use.” Anthony Morris, afterward one 
of the Justices, established a brewery as early as 1687, and his descendants con- 
tinued the business—for many years as maltsters—until about fifteen years.ago. 

In 1857, the manufactures of Philadelphia led the country in their extent and 
value, and induced Edwin T. Freedley to publish a valuable hand-book describing 
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them. This volume, which was published in 1858, contains much information 
of great interest in the history of American manufactures. The Civil War had 
its effect upon these industries as the Southern States were among our good 
customers. Since that time, however, greater strides than ever were made by 
Philadelphia, which not only manufactured, but exported to every part of the 
world.—See Locomotives; Cuina, PAPER. 


MAPS OF PHILADELPHIA, EARLY—A good bibliography of the maps 
of Philadelphia is given in the volume by P. Lee Phillips, ““A Descriptive List of 
Maps and Views of Philadelphia in the Library of Congress, 1683-1865,’ which 
was issued as special Publication Number Two of the Geographical Society of 
Philadelphia, 1926. The first map of the City of Philadelphia really was a plan. 
It was the work of Thomas Holme, Surveyor-General of Pennsylvania, and was 
issued with the folio pamphlet, Penn’s “Letter to the Committee of the Free 
Society of Traders.” While the plan is undated, the pamphlet bears the date 
1683, and seems to have been completed not long after the Founder’s first visit 
to his province. 


This plan has frequently been reprinted in facsimile, and restrikes from the 
original plate were published with the Philadelphia Ordinances, 1812. 


Peter Lindstrom’s Map of New Sweden, lying on both banks of the Delaware 
River made about 1654 or 1655, is the earliest chart picturing the various Indian 
and other villages, some of which have become parts of Philadelphia. This map 
is reproduced in Vol. III of the “Memoirs of the Historical Society of Penna.” 
(1834). 

In 1685, Holme completed a large map of “The Improved Part of Pennsyl- 
vania.”” This was published in 1687, and gives a good chart of the lands of the 
original purchases up to that time. The City proper is nothing more than a plan, 
owing to the scale upon which the map is drawn. This map was reproduced in 
facsimile in 1876, and that part of it showing Philadelphia and its environs, was 
reproduced in Scharf & Westcott’s “History of Philadelphia” (1884). This is 
the first useful map of this vicinity. 


A Map of Philadelphia and Parts Adjacent by Nicholas Scull and George 
Heap was printed in 1750, and is most useful in indicating roads to the outskirts 
of the City, the greater part of which are now part of Philadelphia. This was 
reproduced in Scharf and Westcott’s “History of Philadelphia” (1884). 


In 1762, the first reliable detailed map of the City proper was published by 
Matthew Clarkson and Mary Biddle. It has been reproduced in facsimile in 
1858 and 1876. 


John Reed published a large map of the City and Liberties of Philadelphia, in _ 
1774. This was engraved by James Smither, and was accompanied by a quarto 
volume in which Reed gave a catalogue of the original purchasers and boldly 
accused William Penn of sharp practices upon the buyers of his lands. The map 
and the book were reprinted in 1870. 
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John Hills, in 1796, made the first good topographical map of Philadelphia, 
or so much of it as was comprised between the Delaware and Schuylkill Rivers, 
and Wharton Street on the south to about the present Girard Avenue on the 
north. Fortunately this very scarce piece was reproduced in 1881. 

P. C. Varle, New Plan of the City and Its Environs, (1802). Reprinted in 
facsimile, 1875, 1895. 

John A. Paxton’s New Plan of the City and Its Environs, drawn by William 
Strickland, was issued with “Paxton’s Stranger’s Guide,” 1811, and admirably 
indicates the location of important buildings. 

Good maps are found in “Philadelphia in 1824,” “Tanner’s Stranger’s Guide,” 
1828, and the best map of the city published before 1850 was the very large plan, 
colored, published by Charles Ellet, Jr. It is entitled ““A Map of the County of 
Philadelphia from Actual Surveys,” by Charles Ellet, Jr., Civil Engineer, 1843. 
A good map of the county before the consolidation is given with “Philadelphia 
As It Is in 1852,” a guide book. This chart shows the location of all of the 
various municipalities, which in 1854 became part of the city. —See DrrecTorigs; 
Guipe Books. 


MARITIME EXCHANGE—Main floor, Bourse Building. Organized 1875, 
incorporated 1882, for the “acquisition, preservation and dissemination of mar- 
itime and other business information and such other lawful acts as will tend to 
promote and encourage commerce.” One of the primary needs at the time of 
organization was reporting stations on the Delaware Bay and river to enable 
shipping interests to receive reports of the movements of vessels between Phila- 
delphia and the Delaware Capes. 

It is the only maritime exchange in the country which has its own reporting 
stations. These are located at the Delaware Breakwater, Del.; Lewes, Del.; 
Reedy Island, Del.; New Castle, Del.; Marcus Hook, Pa., and Gloucester, N. Y. 
All of these stations have direct wires to the exchange which is on the main 
floor of the Bourse and over these lines come all news of outward and inward 
movement of vessels and reports of all disasters in this vicinity. It also works 
in conjunction with the United States Coast Guard Service and telephone lines 
connect the Lewes office with Cape Charles, Va., Atlantic City, and Cape May. 


MARKET STREET BRIDGES—At the Schuylkill River at Market Street 
was established the fist ferry in Philadelphia. That was soon after William 
Penn’s arrival, or in the year 1683.—See Ferries. Almost a century elapsed 
before the stream was bridged at that point, and then it was military necessity 
that inspired the laying down in December, 1776, of a floating bridge, by General 
Israel Putnam, in military charge of Philadelphia. According to Judge Richards 
Peters, in an article in The Port Folio (1808), this first bridge was composed of 
ship carpenters’ floating stages, used for graving ships. This structure was super- 
seded in 1777, when the British occupied the city, by, first, a pontoon bridge of 
boats, and secondly by one of planks attached to floating logs. This structure is 
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said to have later been removed to Gray’s Ferry; however, the illustration (in 
article, FLoatinc Brince) will give a fair idea of the construction of this type 
of bridge. In evacuating the City the Americans disconnected the original 
bridge, removing its parts to other places, and this caused the British to build 
their floating bridge at the Middle Ferry, as Market Street, Schuylkill, was 
known. When the King’s Troops had departed, the old floating bridge was 
towed back and put into service again. 

In the winter of 1780 (Febiuary), the great quantity of ice in the Schuylkill 
carried away the floating bridge, but it was recaptured, returned and repaired. 
Talk of a permanent bridge at Market Street began to be heard, and in 1786 
plans for such a structure were drawn, but pigeonholed. Thomas Paine planned 
an iron bridge composed of a single span of 400 feet. He had a model made and 
it was exhibited in Franklin’s House, later in the State House, and finally sent 
to France. In 1789, a flood in the Schuylkill swept away all the floating bridges, 
and what money that could be obtained was spent repairing the damage. In 
1798, a company with $150,000 was incorporated for the purpose of building a 
permanent bridge. It was to be completed within five years, and when the 
receipts from tolls exceeded 15 per cent of the capital stock the surplus was to 
be devoted to a redemption fund for eventually making the bridge free. The 
new company purchased the rights of the ferry and floating bridge, which had 
an income of $3,500 a year, for $40,000. 

This first permanent bridge was a wooden structure designed by Timothy 
Palmer. Its corner-stone was laid October 18, 1800, and the bridge was com- 
pleted and opened January 1, 1805. It was a difficult engineering feat for those 
days, and the coffer dams were often flooded, stopping the work. The bridge 
had a wagon way in the middle, and foot paths on either side. It was roofless, 
but a year later a roof was laid upon it, requiring a year to build. When, in 
1850-51, the tracks of the Philadelphia and Columbia Railroad (The Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad) were to be carried across the river at Market Street, the bridge 
was widened. On November 20, 1875, the bridge was destroyed by fire, owing 
to a leaky gas main which was being laid upon it. A temporary bridge was built 
by the Pennsylvania Railroad Company in nine days, being opened for traffic 
November 29, 1875. On December 24th, the remainder of the temporary bridge 
was completed, and the Market Street cars were running over it. This tem- 
porary structure which was constructed in 21 days cost $56,405. 

In 1893, the steel cantilever bridge was completed, the approaches to which 
caused Market Street to be considerably raised on both sides of the river. The 
plan for carrying the Subway under the river made necessary the erection of a 
new, two-span bridge, and this work was begun in the winter of 1930-31, when ~ 
a temporary bridge was erected south of the bridge line, the two spans being 
erected on barges and floated into place. The new bridge is to be completed 
September 20, 1932. 





FIRST PERMANENT BRIDGE ACROSS THE SCHUYLKILL AT MARKET STREET, 1805 
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From the Engraving by Birch 
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MARKET AND MARKET HOUSES—Penn desired Philadelphia to be a 
“green country town,” such as he was familiar with in England, and consequently 
among the first conveniences arranged for the settlers was a market. This, too, 
followed English custom, inasmuch as it was merely a space allotted to farmers 
to display their produce, and other traders to have their temporary stalls. At 
first the market was planned for Broad and Market Streets, but in reality was 
located at Front and High (Market) Streets, just above the hill. The reason for 
this site was found in the circumstance that at first all the farm products came 
from West Jersey, which was settled some years before Philadelphia was founded, 
and the produce was brought in boats. Nine years later (1692), the market was 
removed to Second Street, and rules governing it were adopted by the City 
Council. These rules provided that the Market which was to be staked out in 
High Street, at Second, where a bell-house should be erected, was to be held 
twice a week—Wednesday and Saturday. The market should open at the sound 
of the bell, which should be rung in summer between six and seven o’clock, and 
in winter, between eight and nine o'clock in the morning. Sales made before 
those hours—except to the Governor and Lieutenant-Governor, were to be for- 
feited. Farmers were forbidden to sell on the way to Market, and hucksters were 
not allowed to buy until the market had been open two hours. The clerk of 
the market received half of all forfeitures, together with six pence a head for all 
slaughtered cattle; two pence per head for sheep, calf, lamb; three pence a piece 
for each hog. He also received a penny each for placing his seal upon weights 
and measures. Farmers bringing in slaughtered meat were not charged the 
shambles fee. 

Shortly before the Town Hall and Court House at Second and Market 
Streets was completed, or in 1709, the first permanent market shed was erected. 
This was erected adjoining the Town Hall, and extended westward nearly to 
Third Street. It was built of brick columns, which held the roof, and became 
the type which was followed in Philadelphia during the following hundred 
years. The old Market Place, east of Second Street, where the stalls were open 
to the heavens and were of a temporary character, remained and was called The 
Jersey Market (gq. v.), being reserved for the produce growers on the other side 
of the Delaware. 

Shortly before the Revolution, a permanent structure was erected for the 
Jersey Market, and in 1822, the terminal at Front Street, with its ornamental 
dome, was erected. From Water Street, eastward, a fish market was built about 
the time of the Revolution, and in 1816, a new wooden fish market shed was 
erected on the same site.—See Fish Market. In 1759, the market sheds in 
Market Street were extended to Third Street. In 1773, it was proposed to 
extend the sheds to Fourth Street, and materials were deposited in the middle 
of the street, but before it could be used the residents of the street, who objected ' 
to the incumbrance, had the materials hauled away as fast as they were deposited. 
The excitement lasted a week, and the residents won a moral victory. The sheds 
were not built. However, in 1786, the project was peacefully resumed, and the 






































INTERIOR OF THE MARKET SHEDS ON MARKET STREET, 1800 
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sheds built to Fourth Street. In 1810, they were extended to Sixth Street; in 
1816, to Eighth Street. In 1830, sheds were erected in Market Street from 
Fifteenth to Sixteenth Streets. All these were removed between 1859 and 1860. 

In 1745, the New Market was built in Second Street, from Pine to Lombard 
Streets, to accommodate the residents in the southern part of the City. This 
was a shed similar in style to those then on Market Street. In March, 1794, 
the Legislature authorized the building of a town house and market in Second 
Street, at Coates (Fairmount Avenue). This market, which was similar in 
character to the one in South Second Street, was later (1814) extended to Poplar 
Street, while, about the same time, the Market in South Second Street was 
extended to South Street. What is called the head-house at Second and Pine 
Streets, erected about 1800, gives an adequate idea of the first town hall of the 
Northern Liberties The clock and bell were installed in 1819. In 1783, the 
Norwich Market Company erected a small market shed at the four corners of 
New Market and Callowhill Streets. These seem never to have been successful. 
Three were removed and one served as a schoolhouse for the Northern Liberties 
School for some years. Later, it was used for storage purposes, and finally re- 
moved about 1860. 

Soon after the consolidation of the City (1854), an active movement toward 
the building of market houses in various sections of the city began, and for the 
next ten or fifteen years these markets became numerous, especially after the 
removal of the sheds in the middle of Market Street. Nearly all of these struc- 
tures have now been removed. There were sheds in the middle of Callowhill 
Street, from Fourth to Seventh Streets; Spring Garden Street, from Marshall to 
Twelfth Streets; Girard Avenue, with intermissions, from Hancock to Twelfth 
Streets; Bainbridge Street, from Third to Fifth Streets; Eleventh Street, from 
Bainbridge to Catharine Streets; and Moyamensing Avenue, from Prime to 
Wharton Streets. All of these shed markets have been removed, their removal 
beginning with those in Eleventh Street, about 1873, and concluding with those 
in Spring Garden Street, about 1890. A mere list of market houses that have 
been erected in Philadelphia would be formidable, for the City always has taken 
pride in its markets, and from the earliest guide books to the present, this agency 
for distributing provisions has not been neglected. During recent years, however, 
the farmers’ market idea has gradually been abandoned for the chain stores, and 
the innumerable provision and vegetable dealers’ stores abound in every section 
of the City. 


MARTINSVILLE—A name given to a settlement in the 39th Ward, in 
the neighborhood of the Greenwich Point Road and the old Southwark Canal, 
east of Front Street and between Wolf and Porter Streets. 


“MARY'S LAMB”"—See Mrs. Saran JosepHa Hate. 
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MASK AND WIG CLUB—Club house, 310 Quince Street. Founded in 
1889 (incorporated in 1892), to foster the undergraduate dramatic interests of 
the University, and to promote social intercourse among its members. An 
annual performance is given at the time of the Easter recess, running for one 
week at a Philadelphia theatre. The performance is also given in a number of 
nearby cities each year. The general management of the Club is in the hands 
of the graduate members. The organization produces each year a new play, 
and the opening performance is one of the events of the Spring Social season. 

“Lurline,” a burlesque by Clayton F. McMichael and Frederick B. Neilson, 
the first production of the Club, was produced at the Chestnut Street Opera 
House, June 4, 1889. 


MASON AND DIXON’S OBSERVATORY--Articles of agreement be- 
tween Thomas Penn, Richard Penn and Frederick Lord Baltimore, signed in 1760, 
brought to an end a dispute over the boundary between Maryland and Penn- 
sylvania, which had continued for more than eighty years. After the agreement 
was signed, Jeremiah Dixon and Charles Mason, two English surveyors, were 
appointed in 1761 to run a line dividing the two provinces. A temporary line 
had been run in 1739. In November, 1763, the surveyors, taking Philadelphia 
as their point of departure, opened an astronomical observatory in this City, 
the first in America. From their journal we Jearn that this base was established 
in “The most southern part of Philadelphia.” This they ascertained to be the 
south wall of a dwelling on Cedar (South) Street, below Front, and at that time 
tenanted by Thomas Plumsted and Joseph Huddie. This building, which was 
standing until about thirty years ago, although somewhat altered in appearance, 
was on the site of No. 30 South Street. About 1845, one of the boundary stones, 
which had been set up by Mason and Dixon for a distance of one hundred and 
thirty miles, was washed out by a freshet. A joint Commission of the States of 
Maryland, Pennsylvania and Delaware appointed Colonel Graham to run the 
line again, and he used the old house on South Street for his line of departure. 
His results were not identical with those of the English surveyors, the variation 
being 8.3 seconds. 


MASONIC HALLS—See Freemasonry IN PHILADELPHIA. 


MASONIC TEMPLE—Northeast corner of Broad and Filbert Streets. 
Regarded as the finest home of freemasonry in the world. Built of granite and 
in the Norman style of architecture. The building is 150 feet by 245 feet. Its 
highest tower rises to 250 feet. Throughout the interior various orders of 
architecture are fittingly used in the various lodge rooms. The building cost 
when opened, $1,300,000, and a great deal of money was subsequently spent on 
an elaborate but harmonious scheme of mural decoration. This is the home of 
the Grand Lodge of Pennsylvania. The site was purchased in 1866; corner- 
stone laid, in the presence of ten thousand Masons, on November 26, 1868, and 
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the building dedicated September 26, 1873. James H. Windrim was the architect. 
As the structure was promised to be an addition to the City’s architectural 
treasures, and its interior decorations and fittings an attraction for visitors to 
the City, the Pennsylvania Legislature relieved the property of City or State 
taxes. The Temple has been visited by millions of visitors.—See Muszums. 


MATCHES, INTRODUCTION OF FRICTION—It is difficult to realize 
that a century ago friction matches were unknown here. John Jay Smith, in 
his “Recollections” (infra), wrote “The burning-glass was sometimes a resort 
with us; but the almost universal process before 1820 was the tinder-box and 
flint. A piece of old linen was set on fire, and the burnt portion, reduced almost 
to ashes, was placed in a round tin box. The box contained a common gun — 
flint and a rude piece of steel. From these a spark was struck, the tinder received 
and retained it, when a blaze was procured by blowing. At length a sulphur 
match, or paper pointed with sulphur, was used. Thus we lighted the kitchen 
fire, as well as every other fire, segars—in fact everything—often abrading the 
skin of the knuckles in the effort of knocking out the spark. 

‘There were fancy adaptations for the pocket; a string and roughened wheel 
was one. Spunk well dried, and other forms of matter, like dried leather, were 
sometimes substituted by dilettante. Our comfort in this respect was at length 
somewhat promoted by a chemist named Milnor, who invented a phosphorus 
match, to be dipped in a vial of vitriol, which contained asbestos to prevent its 
becoming too liquid. Allison set up a factory of these new and greatly popular 
fireworks, and did for that day a considerable trade during a long period. A box 
of matches and a vial of vitriol were sold in great numbers for one dollar each, 
the wholesale price being nine dollars a dozen, and many gross did I sell when 
a druggist. There were probably not more than one hundred matches to each 
dollar’s worth, and many of these failed to ignition. At length came the lucifer, 
and those only who have done without it can appreciate the neatness and con- 
venience of the perfect fulfillment of supply for a great want.” 

The invention of friction matches is credited to John Walker, a druggist, of 
Stockton-on-Tees, England, as early as 1827. It was not until 1833 or 1834 
that the general application of phosphorus to the manufacture of matches was 
begun in England, and it was not until 1842 that they seem to have been success- 
fully manufactured in Philadelphia which soon led the United States in their 
production. John Donnell, an “operative chemist,” as he described himself, 
although the City Directory listed him as a maker of razor-straps, in that year 
began to make a match “prepared from metallic oxide and capsuled”’; for that is 
how he characterized his product, and which process he claimed to have been 
the inventor. In 1846, Donnell had competition, for Lewis Fatman & Co., 
advertised as match manufacturers. In 1857, Philadelphia was producing more: 
friction matches than any other city. Its yearly sales amounting to $125,000— 
a large sum for those days. 


[Biblio.—*‘Recollections of John Jay Smith,” p. 236 (Phila., 1892).] 
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MATS HAY CREEK—Enmptied into the Schuylkill on the east side, above 
its mouth, and is apparently the same stream which on Lindstrom’s map seems 
to be the western portion of Hollander’s Creek. It is on Holmes’ map, but 
disappears entirely before the beginning of the nineteenth century. 


MAYFLOWER DESCENDANTS, SOCIETY OF—This national body 
was organized December 22, 1894, of descendants from passengers on “The 
Mayflower,” who landed in December, 1620, on Plymouth Rock, Mass. 

The Pennsylvania State Society was formed July 1, 1896. 


MAYLANDSVILLE—On the Darby Road, where Mill Creek crossed 
below the Woodlands Cemetery, and north of the road which leads from Gray’s 
Ferry Bridge to the Darby Road, a settlement which grew around the mills there. 
They were very ancient, and the stream was known as Moenson’s Mill Fall in 
the time of the Swedes. These mills between 1810 and 1820 passed into the 
ownership of Jacob Mayland, who finally put them to use for the manufacture 
of snuff and tobacco. The village received its name in compliments to him. 


MAYORS OF PHILADELPHIA—There is every reason to believe that 
the first Mayor of the City was Humphrey Morrey (q. v.), who held that office 
when William Penn, by his charter of 1691, erected the Town and Borough of 
Philadelphia into a City. The Proprietor reappointed Morrey, who also was a 
Justice of the Court of Common Pleas, as Mayor. How long Morrey remained 
Mayor is unknown, but it is not unlikely that he held the office until 1701, when 
a new charter was granted. He was appointed a member of the Provincial 
Council, in 1700, but retired at the end of the year 1701. The new Charter of 
October 25, 1701, like the first one, appointed the Mayor, while prescribing the 
method of selecting his successors. This mayor was Edward Shippen, and it is 
possible that Morrey served as Mayor until Edward Shippen was appointed. It 
is also possible that Morrey had declined reappointment to the office, for about 
that time he retired from the Provincial Assembly and also from active business. 

Under these early charters the Mayor was chosen in the following manner: 
‘And I do for me my heirs and successors give and by these presents grant full 
power and authority unto the Mayor Recorder Aldermen and Common Coun- 
cilmen of the said City of Philadelphia or any three or more of the Aldermen 
and six or more of the Common Councilmen The Mayor and Recorder for the 
time being or either of them being present on the first second day of the week 
in the second month, yearly forever hereafter publicly to meet at a convenient 
room or place within the said city to be by them appointed for that purpose and 
then and there nominate elect and chuse (by the ballot) out of the inhabitants 
of the said City fit and able persons to be in the respective offices and places of 
Mayor Aldermen and Common Councilmen.” 

In those days none of these officers received a salary, and it was necessary 
that the Mayor be a person of some means, for upon his retirement—usually at 
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the end of the year—he was expected to give a banquet for the Recorder, Alder- 
men and Common Councilmen. In September, 1747, the Mayor first began to 
receive a salary, and it was £100 a year. There had been difficulty encountered 
in finding proper men willing to serve, and the salary was voted by the Common 
Council. The following year this salary ordinance was repealed on the ground 
that ‘““The business of the Mayoralty had grown more profitable.” The Mayors 
have been: 


1691 —Humphrey Morrey 1741 —Clement Plumsted 
1701-2 —Edward Shippen 1742 —William Till 

1703 —Anthony Morris 1743 —Benjamin Shoemaker 
1704. —Griffith Jones 1744 —Edward Shippen 
1705 —Joseph Wilcox 1745 | —James Hamilton 
1706 —Nathan Stanbury 1746-47— William Atwood 
1707-8 —Thomas Masters 1748 —Charles Willing 
1709 —Richard Hill 1749 —Thomas Lawrence 
1710 —William Carter 1750 —William Plumsted 
1711 —Samuel Preston 1751 —Robert Strettell 
1712 —Jonathan Dickinson 1752 —Benjamin Shoemaker 
1713 —George Roche 1753 —Thomas Lawrence 
1714-16—Richard Hill 1754 —Charles Willing (two 
1717-18—Jonathan Dickinson months) 


1719-21— William Fishbourne 


1722 —James Logan 
1723 —Clement Plumsted 
1724 —Isaac Morris 


1725 —William Hudson 
1726 —Charles Reed 
1727-28—Thomas Lawrence 
1729-30— Thomas Grifhtts 
1'731-32—Samuel Hasell 
1733 —Thomas Griffitts 
1734 —Thomas Lawrence 
1735. —William Allen 
1736 —Clement Plumsted 
1737 —Thomas Grifhtts 
1738 .—Anthony Morris 
1739 | —Edward Roberts 
1740 —Samuel Hasell 


1754-55 William Plumsted 
1756-57—Atwood Shute 


1758 —Thomas Lawrence 
1759 —John Stamper 

1760 —Benjamin Shoemaker 
1761 —Jacob Duche 

1762 —Henry Harrison 
1763 —Thomas Willing 
1764 —Thomas Lawrence 


1'765-66—John Lawrence 
1767-68—Isaac Jones 
1769—-70—Samuel Shoemaker 
1771-72—John Gibson 

1773 —William Fisher 
1774. —Samuel Rhoads 
1775 —Samuel Powel 


In February, 1776, the function was taken over by the Committee of Safety, 
the City Charter having been superseded. 
During the British Occupation of the City (q. v.), 1777-1778, Samuel Shoe- 
maker was appointed Mayor by Joseph Galloway, Superintendent-General, act- 
ing under the King’s authority. After the British left the city, the Committee 
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of Safety once more functioned, remaining in charge until March, 1789, when 
Samuel Powel seems to have been automatically restored to office as Mayor for 
City Councils elected him to the post in October, 1789. 


1'790 —Samuel Miles 1813 —John Geyer 

1791 —John Barclay 1814—19—Robert Wharton 
1792-95 —Matthew Clarkson 1819 —James Nelson Barker 
1796-98 —Hilary Baker 1820-24—Robert Wharton 
1'798-1800—Robert Wharton 1824—28—Joseph Watson 

1800 —John Inskeep 1828 —George Mifflin Dallas 
1801-05 —Mathew Lawler 1829 —Benjamin Wood Richards 
1805 —John Inskeep 1829 —William Milnor 

1806-08 —Robert Wharton 1830-32—Benjamin Wood Richards 
1808-10 —John Barker 1832-38—John Swift 

1810 —Robert Wharton 1838 | —lIsaac Roach 

1811 —DMichael Keppele 1839-40—John Swift 

1812 —John Barker 


In 1839, Act of June 21, the right was given the people to elect the Mayor, 
which officer before that time had been chosen by Council or Councils. 


1841-43—John Marin Scot 1849 —Joel Jones 
1844 —Peter McCall 1850-53,—Charles Gilpin 
1845-48—John Swift 1853-54—Robert Taylor Conrad 


In 1854, the City was consolidated, and under the new Charter the Mayor 
was elected to serve for two years. 


1854-55—-Robert Taylor Conrad 1858-62— Alexander Henry 
1856-57—Richard Vaux 


By Act of April 12, 1861, election was changed to the second Tuesday in 
October and the term of Mayor was extended to the first Monday of January, 
1863. The official term was extended to three years. 


1863-65—Alexander Henry 1869-71—Daniel M. Fox 
1866-68—Morton McMichael 1872-74— William S. Stokley 


By the State Constitution of 1873, which went into operation January, 1874, 
all elections for city offices were changed to the second Tuesday in February. 


1875-77—William 8. Stokley 


By Act of March ro, 1875, the term of Mayor extended to April, 1878. 


1878-81— William S. Stokley 1884-87— William B. Smith 
1881-84—Samuel G. King 
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By Act of June 1, 1885, the Mayor was authorized to hold his office for the 
term of four years from the first Monday of April ensuing election. This Act 
forbids a Mayor to succeed himself. 
1887-91—Edwin H. Fitler | 1899-1903 Samuel H. Ashbridge 
1891-95— Edwin S. Stuart 1903-07 —John Weaver 
1895—99—Charles F. Warwick 


Schedule of Amendments to the State Constitution approved November 2, 
1909, extended the term of Mayor from first Monday in April to first Monday 
in December. 

1907-11—John E. Reyburn 


Act of March 2, 1911, provides that term of Mayor shall hereafter begin on 
the first Monday in January, succeeding his election. 


1911-16—Rudolph Blankenburg 1924-28—W. Freeland Kendrick 
1916-20—Thomas B. Smith 1928-32 —Harry A. Mackey 
1920-24-—]J. Hampton Moore 1932 —J. Hampton Moore 


MAYOR’S COURT FUND—See City Trusts. 


“MAX ADELER”—Name under which Charles Heber Clark (1847-1915) 
wrote his inimitable humorous books. “Elbow Room,” “Out of the Hurly 
Burly,” etc. These were illustrated by Albert B. Frost and started that illus- 
trator on his great career. 


MCALLISTER, JOHN, JR.—(1786-1877), a noted local antiquary, who con- 
tributed to newspapers and to the local historians of his day many interesting 
facts that had come under his observation or had been acquired by his incessant 
researches. He was a son of John McAllister, who was a wood turner, and had 
his shop in Market Street, between Front and Second Streets, in 1785. Later, 
his store was on the north side of Chestnut Street, between Front and Second, 
and boasted of the largest store window then in the city. His father’s name 
appeared in White’s Directory (1785), assigned to Market Street, and in Mac- 
pherson’s Directory, the first published (1785), as a resident of Blackhorse Alley, 
which ran between Market and Chestnut Streets. McAllister received his 
inspiration for antiquarian pursuits from his father, who religiously kept a file of 
the City Directories from the beginning. He was one of the first investigators 
of the actual situation of the house in which Jefferson wrote the Declaration of 
Independence, and owing to his studies the house at the southwest corner of 
Seventh and Market Streets became accepted as the correct one. This study 
was made in 1855, and the building was soon afterward photographed. His’ 
father soon abandoned the manufacture of canes and whips and took up the 
manufacture of optical and mathematical instruments, which business was con- 
tinued for more than a century. Mr. McAllister was graduated from the Uni- 
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versity of Pennsylvania in 1803, and the following year was placed in the count- 
ing room of Montgomery and Newbold that he might become a merchant. In 
1811, he entered partnership with his father, but retired from business in 1835, 
devoting the remainder of his life to collecting an important library, principally 





JOHN MCALLISTER, JR. 


illustrative of the history of Philadelphia. At the time of his death, December 
17, 1877, he was the oldest alumnus of the University, the oldest member of the 
Philadelphia Library, of the Athenaeum, and of the St. Andrew’s Society. His 
knowledge of early and contemporary Philadelphia was so extensive and peculiar 
that he was frequently consulted and quoted. 


McARAN’S GARDEN—See Garpens, PuBLIc. 


McCARTERSVILLE—A section in the present 42nd Ward. The settle- 
ment extended along the new Second Street Road, south of Crescentville.—See 
CRESCENTVILLE. 
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McKOY, WILLIAM—(died, January, 1833), an antiquary, who contrib- 
uted to loca] newspapers under the pen-name “Lang Syne.” His recollections 
have been valued by local historians, who have frequently quoted him. Mr. 
McKoy was first teller of the Bank of North America and lived at 8 Powell 
Street. In Poulson’s American Daily Advertiser, in February, 1828, be began a. 
series of antiquarian reminiscences that continued at frequent intervals to Decem- 
ber, 1829. These were cut out and carefully saved in a scrap book by John F. 
Watson, the annalist, and beneath one of the cuttings Watson wrote: “Are 
from my congenial friend, W. McKoy, 1st Teller in the Bank of North America, 
If he had more time and all of my material for his subject he could make a most 
pleasant book. He is pleased to call me his “master.” ” 


McMAHON'S, BERNARD, TRUST—See Ciry Trusts. 


MECHANICSVILLE—A section in the 35th Ward. Situated on the 
Poquessing Creek, where Black Lake empties into it. 


MEDAL FUND, DANIEL BAUGH—See Ciry Trusts. 


MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, AMERICAN—Was formed in Philadelphia 
in May, 1847, after efforts to organize in New York the previous year proved 
ineffectual. The first officers chosen were: President, Dr. Nathaniel Chapman, 
of Philadelphia; Vice-Presidents, Dr. Jonathan Knight, of Connecticut; Dr 
Alexander H. Stevens, of New York; Dr. James Moultrie, of South Carolina, 
and Dr. A. H. Buchanan, of Tennessee; Secretaries, Dr. Alfred Stille, of Phila- 
delphia, and Dr. J. R. W. Dunbar, of Baltimore; Treasurer, Dr. Isaac Hays, of 
Philadelphia. 


MEDICAL ASSOCIATION OF PHILADELPHIA—Was instituted in 
June, 1824, for the purpose of advancing the interests of the profession. 


MEDICAL COLLEGES—Dr. Thomas Wynne (d. 1692), Dr. Griffith Owen 
(d. 1717), and Dr. Edward Jones (1645-1737), who was son-in-law of Dr. Wynne, 
all of them natives of Wales, are believed to have been the first physicians in 
Pennsylvania, Wynne coming over on the ship Welcome with William Penn, in 
1682; Dr. Jones came over the same year, in the ship Lyon; and Dr. Owen was 
here about the same time. Philadelphia quite early was known as the city with 
good medical pratitioners, and about the middle of the eighteenth century prob- 
ably was regarded as the seat of the best medical knowledge in the Colonies. It 
was only to be expected therefore that it should be the first to begin the education 
of physicians in this part of the world, and quite naturally this movement began ” 
with the establishment of hospitals—first, the Philadelphia Hospital, which is 
said to date from at least as early as 1732. In 1750, Doctors Thomas Bond, 
Phineas Bond, Lloyd Zachary, Thomas Cadwalader, Samuel Preston Moore, and 
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John Redman, with the publicity given the movement by Benjamin Franklin, 
began the Pennsylvania Hospital, which first treated patients in 1752. Until a 
medical college was established here, clinical lectures were given at both these 
hospitals, but the students necessarily were forced to finish their work in Europe 
—usually in Edinburgh, where they obtained their degree. 

Although the medical school of the College of Philadelphia (now the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania) was not established until 1765, the college did considerable 
toward advancing medical instruction at least ten years before that date. Dr. 
Cadwalader was giving instruction in anatomy as early as 1750 in a building on 
Second Street, above Walnut. The Medical School of the College, due to the 
efforts of Dr. William Shippen, Jr. (1736-1808), and Dr. John Morgan (1735- 
1789), who are said to have planned this department, while studying in London, 
in 1761. Upon their return to Philadelphia they laid before the Trustees of the 
College a definite proposal for medical courses under the patronage of that insti- 
tution. On May 3, 1765, Dr. Morgan was elected professor of the Theory and 
Practice of Physic, the first medical professorship established in America. Dr: 
Shippen was the professor of Anatomy, and gave his lectures in his father’s 
house, then on Fourth Street. The first class in medicine was graduated June 21, 
1768. In 1775, the Surgeon’s Hall, on Fifth Street, above Walnut, was opened, 
and this building was the home of the Medical School until 1806, when: the 
Medical School was removed to the new home of the University, the so-called 
President’s House, on Ninth Street, below Market, the site of the general post- 
ofice. It remained there until the present quarters of the University, in West 
Philadelphia, were built in 1872. 

In 1817, Dr. Nathaniel Chapman, professor of Theory and Practice of Meds 
icine, in the University of Pennsylvania, founded the Mepicat InstiruTE oF 
PHILADELPHIA. Its purpose was to act as a summer school for students. It 
continued until 1856. It occupied a building on Locust Street above Eleventh. 

THE JEFFERSON Mepicat CoLtece was the outgrowth of the lectures on 
Anatomy and Surgery that Dr. George McClellan conducted in his home, then 
on Walnut Street at the corner of Swanwick, in 1821. The site is obliterated by 
the Curtis Building at Sixth and Walnut Streets. Dr. McClellan soon had asso- 
ciated with him Dr. John Eberle, who lectured on materia medica and the prac- 
tice of medicine. So successful was Dr. McClellan’s classes that on April 7, 
1826, his school was incorporated by act of the Legislature, as a branch of the 
Jefferson College, a literary institution situated at Cannonsburg, Washington 
County, Pennsylvania, which had been established since 1802. Dr. McClellan’s 
medical branch of this institution was started in 1825 under the name, Jefferson 
Medical College. In 1826, its charter was enlarged and it was authorized to 
grant the medical degree. On the first Monday in November, 1825, the Jefferson 
Medical College moved into the old theatre building on Locust Street between 
Fifth and Sixth Streets, and that was its home until 1829 when it opened the 
building on Tenth Street, below Sansom. The original structure, which stood 
back from the street about sixteen feet, was brought out to the building line by 
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a fine Corinthian portico, in 1845, the design of Napoleon LeBrun. The College 
has been rebuilt several times since then, and, together with its magnificent 
hospital, now covers the block from Walnut to Sansom Street, and from Tenth 
Street to a small thoroughfare near Eleventh Street. 

Dr. George McClellan, the founder of the Jefferson Medical College, was 
also the founder of THE PENNsyLVANIA Mepicat Cottgce. In 1839, the Jefferson 
Medical College vacated all its professorships, owing to some difficulties between 
some of them and the administration. A reorganization of the faculty followed 
immediately, but Dr. McClellan was not elected again. Consequently he started 
a new Medical College. He obtained from the Legislature a charter for “The 
Medical Department of Pennsylvania College at Gettysburg.” In 1841, the 
Pennsylvania Medical College began its courses of lectures in a building erected 
for it on Filbert Street, west of Eleventh, later occupied by the Hahnemann 
Medical College, and obliterated by the construction of the Reading Terminal. 
In 1849, it removed to a new building on Ninth Street, below Locust. This 
School was closed in 1861, upon the outbreak of the Civil War, and never was 
resumed. 

Tue PumaperpHiA Coiiece oF Mepicine, whose building was on Fifth 
Street below Walnut, was organized in 1846, and chartered 1847. In 1859, it 
was united with the Medical Department of Pennsylvania College (supra). 

Tue Mepico-CuHirurGICAL CoLiteGE was founded as a Society in 1849, at a 
meeting held in house of Dr. James Bryan, at the northeast corner of Tenth and 
Arch Streets. It was chartered April 12, 1850. Dr. George Powell Oliver is 
regarded as the founder of the College, which was not in practical operation 
until 1881. The original college gradually was dissolved, and in 1881, Dr. Oliver, 
who had the old charter, revived the school, which occupied the upper part of 
the building at the southwest corner of Market and Merrick Streets, built for 
the Polytechnic College. In 1887, the college, which had combined with the 
Philadelphia Dental College and the School of Anatomy, moved into the old 
buildings of the Indigent Widows and Single Women’s Society, on Cherry 
Street above Seventeenth. In 1896-97, the Dental College and School of Anatomy 
dissolved relations with the Medico-Chirurgical College, and moved into quarters 
of their own at Eighteenth and Buttonwood Streets. Handsome and well- 
equipped buildings were erected on Cherry Street from Seventeenth to Eighteenth 
Streets, but the opening of the Parkway (q. v.) cut severely into the fine group 
of buildings, and at this time the college was absorbed by the University of 
Pennsylvania (1916). 

In 1842, the PHILADELPHIA AssOCIATION FOR MepicAL INsTRUCTION was 
founded to give courses of lectures to students in Medical Colleges. Francis G. 
Smith, Jr., was the secretary, and the Association functioned at 291 Spruce Street, 
between Ninth and Tenth Streets. This organization was in existence for about: 
ten years. 

The Homogopatuic Mepicat CoLieGe OF PENNSYLVANIA was instituted in 
1846, and incorporated in 1848. In the latter year it occupied a building in the 
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rear of 627 Arch Street. In 1849, it removed to the structure on Filbert Street, 
above Eleventh, then vacated by the Pennsylvania Medical College (supra). 
This College opened the first Homoeopathic dispensary in Philadelphia. The 
college was organized by Dr. Jacob Jeans, Dr. Constantine Hering (q. v.), and 
Dr. Walter Williamson. In 1868-69, the last courses of lectures were given. 
There had been several ruptures in the faculty, and this ended by a secession in 
1867, when the HaHNEMANN Mepicat Co ecg was founded, largely through 
the efforts of Dr. Hering, who had been one of the secessionists. The Hahnemann 
College began its career in a building at 1307 Chestnut Street. In 1868, the 
college was removed to 18 North Tenth Street, and in 1869, it was merged with 
the Homoeopathic Medical College of Pennsylvania. Then the merged colleges 
occupied the Filbert Street Building. In 1886, the Hahnemann Medical College 
moved into a new building on Broad Street, above Race. In the rear, and front- 
ing on Fifteenth Street, the Hahnemann College Hospital was erected. In 1927, 
a fine new modern equipped building was put up on the Broad Street site. 

What later (and at present). was known as the Woman’s MepIcat CoLiecE 
OF PENNSYLVANIA was began in a modest manner, in 1850, as the FEMALE MEDICAL 
Co.iece oF PeNnsytvANtA., This was the first college in the world regularly 
organized for the education of women for the medical profession, and it was 
started in a few rooms, in the rear of 627 Arch Street. Its first graduating class 
numbered eight, in 1851. In 1861, the College moved to North College Avenue, 
where rooms were rented from the Woman's Hospital of Philadelphia. It ac- 
quired funds to erect its own building beside the hospital, and here in 1875 it 
moved, occupying the first building in the world erected especially for the Edu- 
cation of Women in medicine. A few years ago the College was removed to 
Henry Street and Abbotsford Road, Germantown. 

A short-lived Medical School, FRANKLIN MepicaAt Co.tiece oF PHILADELPHIA, 
was incorporated January 28, 1846. 

An institution for further education of graduates in Medicine was founded 
in 1883, when the PHitapELPHIA PoLycLINIcC AND COLLEGE FOR GRADUATES IN 
MepicineE was established at the southeast corner of Thirteenth and Locust 
Streets. In 1886, it was removed to the northwest corner of Broad and Lombard 
Streets, and in 1890 to its specially constructed building on Lombard Street 
west of Eighteenth. In 1916, the College merged with the University of Penn- 
sylvania, and has since been known as the Grapuate Hosprrat of the University. 

Tempte University’s Medical School was started in 1901 with an Evening 
Medical School, when the University was a college. In 1907, it was granted the 
title, Temple University, when the Medical School was transferred to the Phila- 
delphia Dental College Building, at Eighteenth and Buttonwood Streets. 


[Biblio—J. T. Scharf and Thompson Westcott, “Hist. of Phila.,” Vol. II (1884); F. P. 
Henry (editor), “Founders’ Week Memorial Volume” (1909).] 


MEDICAL SOCIETY, PHILADELPHIA—This organization was founded 
in 1789, and incorporated in 1792, ““for the promotion of medical science, and the 
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mutual improvement of its members in medical knowledge”; held meetings only 
during the months from November to February, inclusive. The membership 
consisted of honorary and junior members; the former were those who had 
received their degree in medicine; and the junior members were examined for 
admission by a committee, and these members usually were undergraduates. A 
society of the same name, the first in this country, was formed in 1765, and seems 
to have disbanded at the time of the Revolution. 


MEDICAL SOCIETY, THE PHILADELPHIA COUNTY—Instituted at 
a meeting of physicians held at the College of Pharmacy, then on Filbert Street 
above Seventh, December 11, 1848; the organization held its first meeting Jan- 
uary 16, 1849. At the latter meeting Dr. Samuel Jackson was elected president, 
and Dr. Francis Condie, secretary. In 1901, the Society established brarrches in 
various sections of the city—the North, the South, the West, the Kensington, 
the Northeast and the Germantown. In 1878, the Aid Association of the 
County Medical Society was formed. 


MEMORIAL DAY—May 30th, frequently called Decoration Day, from 
its original design—to decorate the graves of soldiers who fell in the Civil War, 
and the graves of veterans of that conflict. The observance owes its existence 
to Mrs. E. M. Kimball, a Philadelphian, who suggested the day, after the war. 
Prior to this, and during the war, in some parts of the South, a day each year 
was set apart for commemorating the fallen soldiers. The day, since its estab- 
lishment in 1869, has become a national holiday. 


MENDENHALL’S FERRY—See Frraizs. 


MENG, JOHN—(1734-1754), portrait painter—See Art DEVELOPMENT. 


MERCHANTS AND MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION—See 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 


METHODIST CHURCH IN PHILADELPHIA—See St. Grorce’s Metu- 


opist EpiscopAL Cuurcu; Rev. JosepH Pirmorg, D. D. 
MIDDLE FERRY—See Ferriss; FLoatinc Brincgs. 


MILBOURNE, CHARLES (COTTON)—Cc. 1793-96), English scene 
painter.—See Art DeveLopMENT; CHESTNUT STREET THEATRE. 


MILES, EDW ARD—(1752-1828), portrait painter —See Art DEvELOPMENT. 


MILESTOWN-— A settlement in the 42nd Ward, on the Old York Road, 
near Burkham’s Lane, which was in existence about the year 1800. It probably 
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received its name from the Miles family, some of the members of which were 
conspicuous in public affairs during the Revolution and afterward. 


MILITARY HALL—Library (Sansom) Street, east of Fifth, was erected 
about 1810, as a printing office for Mathew Carey, publisher and bookseller, 
who leased the third story for some years to dancing masters. The building was 
burned in 1820, but rebuilt. B. Quesnet seems to have been his first tenant, and 
afterwards Francis C. Labbe conducted a dancing school there. In 1830, the 
latter having moved to Washington Hall, on South Third Street, the upper part 
of the building was rented as an Armory by the Washington Blues and the 
State Fencibles. The latter continued there until 1845. The second floor was 
used for lectures and public meetings after the Careys abandoned the building, 
and the first floor was used as a coach factory. In 1832, Joseph H. Fennimore 
converted the place into a tavern, calling it the Union House, but its use as an 
armory soon (about 1835) caused its name to be changed to Military Hall. At 
one time it was known as “Our House,” but during the Civil War, being used 
for recruiting purposes, the saloon-keeper, who then occupied it, changed the 
name back to Military Hall. The Independent Board of Brokers occupied the 
second story, about 1876, having succeeded W. 8S. Mann, who conducted a 
gymnasium there.—See ARMoRIES. 


IMIETTARY ORDER®OF, THES LOYAL*LEGION* OF THE: UNITED 
STATES—This Order was founded immediately after the close of the Civil 
War, being instituted April 15, 1865, and its objects “to cherish the memories 
and associations of the war waged in defence of the Unity and indivisibility of 
the Republic; strengthen the ties of fraternal fellowship and sympathy formed 
by companionship-in-arms; advance the best interests of the soldiers and sailors 
of the United States especially of those associated as Companions of this Order, 
and extend all possible relief to their widows and children; foster the cultivation 
of military and naval science; enforce unqualified allegiance to the General Gov- 
ernment; protect the rights and liberties of American citizenship, and maintain 
National Honor, Union and Independence.” 


MILITARY SOCIETY OF THE WAR OF 1812—This organization was 
instituted January 8, 1826, and was consolidated with the Veteran Corps of 
Artillery of the State of New York, January 8, 1848. It was formed on the 
proposition: “It is fitting that the principles for which the War of Eighteen 
Hundred and Twelve was waged by the United States should ever be borne in 
remembrance and upheld by the American people.” 


MILL CREEK—Rose in Montgomery County, and ran generally in a south- 
easterly direction, emptying into the Schuylkill just below the Woodlands. It 
is called Nanganesey, the original Indian name, in a patent to Yocum; Quarn 
Creek (Swedish); Monson’s Great Mill Fall (Upland records); Mill Creek 
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(Holmes’ map); Little Mill Creek (Reed’s map).—See Conocxstnk Creek; DARBY 
Creex. Mill Creek in its passage through Philadelphia has been entirely oblit- 
erated. A large sewer carrying its waters was built forty years ago. 


MILLER, LESLIE WILLIAM—(1848-1931), art teacher, civic leader, was 
born in Brattleboro, Vt. After his graduation from the Massachusetts Normal 
School of Art, in Boston, he studied in the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. He 
began his teaching in the Adams Academy, Quincy, Mass., and became a portrait 
painter. He married Maria Persons, of Boston, in 1874, and in 1880 was appointed 
head of the School of Industrial Art, in this City, then only recently organized. 
It was a new idea in this country, being modelled upon the South Kensington 
Museum, in London, and the great advance made by the School, which gave it 
leadership in the United States, was due to the guidance, inspiration and broad 
vision of Professor Miller. He was long secretary of the Fairmount Park Art 
Association; was a leader in arousing sentiment in favor of the magnificent 
Parkway, and was prominent in the foundation of the Art Club, whose secre- 
tary he was for more than a quarter century. He was one of the original mem- 
bers of the Art Jury, from its founding, in 1911, until he resigned in 1927. The 
Art Club awarded him a gold medal in honor of his service to art; the University 
of Pennsylvania gave him the degree of Doctor of Fine Arts; Temple University 
gave him an LL.D. degree, and upon his retirement from the principalship of 
the School of Industrial Art, in 1920, he was made Principal Emeritus. In 1927, 
he left the city, and went into retirement at the home of his son, Professor Percy 
C. Miller, at Oak Bluffs, Mass., where he died March 7, 1931. 


MILLERITES—This name was given to the deluded followers of William 
Miller (1782-1849), a Vermont farmer, who, in 1831, began to publish his calcu- 
lations attempting to prove that the Second Coming of Christ was at hand. 
Miller gave series of lectures in many cities and towns in the eastern part of the 
United States, and in 1836 and 1842 published these addresses, which he entitled 
“Evidence from Scripture and History of the Second Coming of Christ.” These 
followers, who were called “Millerites” and also “Adventists,” became so 
numerous that Miller found himself at the head of a movement. Miller explained 
that from his calculations the great event would occur “Sometime between 
March 21, 1843, and March 21, 1844.” As nothing happened during this 
period to prove his calculations, the prophet very considerately advanced the 
period to October 23, 1844. Méiller sold all his possessions to devote his time 
to spreading his prophecy; some business people in Philadelphia followed his 
example. They erected a meeting-house in Julianna (Crown) Street, north of 
Vine, and on Sunday, October 20, 1844, as the time drew near for the end of 
the world, many of the Millerites, most of whom had sold their property and 
goods, went into the fields in Darby, and in Camac’s Woods (g. v.), where they 
erected tents, and donned long white “ascension robes.” Excitement in the city, 
which at intervals had been intense, became sensational. Crowds gathered in 
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the October storm to watch the wretched believers, but the prophecy was 
unfulfilled. The followers scattered, gathered as much of their possessions as 
they could, and retired to find a new faith—The Adventists. 

[Biblio.—Scharf and Westcott’s “Hist. of Phila.,”’ Vol. II, p. 1448 (1884); The Advent 


Shield (Bost., 1844-45); William Miller, “Evidence of the Second Coming of Christ’’ (Bost., 
1842).] 


MILLS, CHARLES KARSNER—(1845-1931), physician, eminent neurol- 
ogist, was born at Falls of Schuylkill, Philadelphia, the son of James and Lavinia 
Ann (Fitzgerald) Mills. His father was a manufacturer. After graduation 
from the Central High School, he entered the Medical Department of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, graduating with his degree of M. D., in 1869. When 
the State was invaded, during the year 1863, he served with the Second Blue 
Reserves and saw service in the Gettysburg campaign. He lectured for a period 
after leaving the University. In 1873, he was chief of the clinic for nervous 
diseases at the University of Pennsylvania Hospital and in 184747 lectured on 
neurology. 

Dr. Mills soon became recognized as one of the leading neurologists in the 
country, and at the trial of Guiteau, the assassin of President Garfield, in 1881, 
he was called upon to make a study of the accused. He also was called for expert 
evidence in the case of Harry Thaw, who shot and killed Stanford White, the 
New York architect. He reported that Thaw was sane. He was a pioneer in 
specializing in the study of the nerves, and as a member of the staffs of many 
Philadelphia hospitals, including the Philadelphia General Hospital, he assisted 
in organizing wards for nervous patients. In 1901, he assumed the chair of 
clinical professor of nervous diseases in the University of Pennsylvania, and in 
1903 was full professor of Neurology in the same institution. Retiring in 1915, 
he became professor emeritus. Dr. Mills was the author of more than three 
hundred monographs dealing principally with neurology and medico-legal subjects 
He died May 28, 1931, in Philadelphia. 


MINNOW RUN—This stream, obliterated a century ago, was composed 
of two branches which united in the Northwest (now Logan) Square. One 
branch rose west and south of Bush Hill and east of Nineteenth Street, flowing 
south and crossing to the west side of Nineteenth, and entering the square below 
Vine Street. The other branch rose on the east side of Bush Hill, about the line 
of Fifteenth Street, and coursed along the east side of that street, and turning 
westwardly entered Logan Square at Eighteenth Street. These streams then 
flowed south, and were joined at Nineteenth and Cherry Streets by a stream 
from Broad and Arch Streets, and by two branches from Market Street, one 
rising near Centre Square and the other at Sixteenth Street. The united streams 
crossed Twentieth Street at Arch, Filbert Street between Twentieth and Twenty- 
first, and nearly reached Market Street, but made a curve west of Twenty-first 
Street, and emptied into the Schuylkill River at Arch Street ina bay of some width. 
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MINQUAS, OR MINGO CREEK—Intersected Kingsess Creek about half- 
way between Bow Creek and the Schuylkill, making a bend around the northern 
part of Sayamensing Island, now obliterated and subsequently considered a 
part of Province, afterward State, island, emptied into the Schuylkill nearly 
south of the intersection. It is supposed to derive its name from the tribe of 
Indians called the Minquas, and was upon their route of travel from the interior 
of Pennsylvania to the Delaware. 


MINSTRELS—Although negro characters had been seen upon the stage 
for some years before what is known as Negro Minstrelsy had been devised, the 
claim is made that this form of entertainment had its inception in Philadelphia 
in 1842. William (“Billy”) M. Whitlock claimed to have invented the enter- 
tainment, and in his own words the plan occurred in this manner: “While 
Diamond (Master John Diamond) and myself were performing at the Walnut 
Street Theatre, Philadelphia, I practiced with Dick Myers, the violinist, and on 
our benefit night we played the banjo and violin together for the first time in 
public. I retained this novel idea in my memory for future reference. The 
origination of minstrels I claim as my own idea, and it cannot be blotted out.” 
The idea was improved upon in New York in 1843, and the troupe then con- 
sisted of Dan Emmett (author of “Dixie”), Frank Bower, Dick Pelham, and 
Whitlock. They gave their first performance in Bartlett’s billiard room, and 
called themselves, The Virginia Minstrels. 

Buckley’s New Orelans Serenaders, in which company was Ole Bull and 
Sam Sanford, performed in Musical Fund Hall, in 1849. In 1853, Sanford, whose 
real name was Lindsay, opened his “Opera House,” on Twelfth Street south of 
Chestnut, with his minstrel troupe. His place was burned in December and he 
attempted to give his entertainment in the Chestnut Street Theatre. In 1854, 
took Cartee’s Lyceum, at the corner of Eleventh Street and Marble Alley, south 
of Market Street. This building had been erected for the Rev. Dr. Wylie’s 
Presbyterian Church, but was altered into a small theatre. Sanford’s enterprise 
seemed to succeed so well that minstrelsy became an established form of enter- 
tainment in Philadelphia, and the Eleventh Street Opera House, as the little 
place was grandly named, was the home of minstrelsy for fifty-five years, the 
final performance there being given April 17, 1909. Sanford was followed in 
the house by Robert F. Simpson. In the troupe were John L. Carncross, whose 
sweet, but light ballad voice was always an attraction; E. F. Dixey, and Sam 
Sharpley. Sharpley and Carncross left the company, in 1860, and gave a minstrel 
show in the Continental Theatre, on Walnut Street west of Eighth. Not long 
afterwards, Simpson, who was not an actor, found it necessary to take over the 
Eleventh Street House and he induced Carncross and Dixey to return, for both 
were favorites, and the little theatre became known as Carncross and Dixey’s: 
opening under that name in 1862. In the company during its early years were 
Hughey Dougherty, then known as “Young America,” Lew Simmons, E. N. 
Slocum and Frank Moran. 
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Carncross retired in 1870, intending to conduct an auction house, and Lew 
Simmons and E. N. Slocum opened the Arch Street Opera House, Arch Street 
west of Tenth, August 20, 1870. In November of that year Simpson, together 
with Carncross and Dixey, opened their new house, the American Museum, 
Menagerie, and Theatre, at the northeast corner of Arch and Ninth Streets, so, 
for a period there were three minstrel houses running at the same time. Sam 
Sanford (1821-1905) returned, in 1871, to his new theatre, Sanford’s Opera 
House, Second Street above Poplar. This playhouse burned soon afterwards— 
October 17, 1871. 

About this time Carncross (1834-1911), who had returned to the stage after 
a few months in a commercial enterprise, came back to the Eleventh Street House, 
where he remained until he retired from the sable circle in 1895. Simmons and 
Slocum spent about eight years on Arch Street, and then became members of 
Carncross’s troupe. After Carncross retired, in 1895, he was succeeded by Frank 
Dumont, who presided over the destiny of the Eleventh Street House until 
1909, when he took the old museum building at Ninth and Arch, operating it 
with his old-time vigor, until his sudden death March 17, 1919. Emmett J. 
Welch, a ballad writer and singer, then took the house, conducting it until 1929, 
when a fire damaged the playhouse, which not long afterward was abandoned. 
In 1881-82, George Thatcher, Ad. Ryman, George Primrose, and Billy West 
opened the Arch Street Opera House, and gave one of the best minstrel perform- 
ances the city had enjoyed up to that time. But, Carncross’s hold upon the 
public could not be shaken, and he was left in command of the field. 

[Biblio Public Ledger, April 18, 1909; E. L. Rice “Monarchs of Minstrelsy”’ (N. Y., 1911).] 


MINT OF THE UNITED STATES—Congress, on April 2, 1792, passed 
an act authorizing the establishment of a United States Mint, in Philadelphia. 
This was the first and for many years the only mint in the United States. On 
April 14 of the same year, President Washington appointed David Rittenhouse 
Director of the Mint. A lot on Seventh Street above Filbert latterly numbered 
37 and 39 North Seventh Street was purchased, and on it the Federal Govern- 
ment erected its first governmental building. Rittenhouse laid the corner-stone 
on July 31, 1792, and in October of that year the first coinage there was com- 
menced. These first coins were silver half-dimes, which, it was decided, was 
the most needed small coinage. The original building, which set back considerably 
from the street, was taken down in 1909, when the Frank H. Stewart Electrical 
Company began operations on a much larger structure, which filled the whole 
lot. This Mint was in operation until 1833, when the marble building, designed 
by William Strickland, at the northwest corner of Juniper and Chestnut Streets, 
was opened in May, 1833. The corner-stone of this building was laid July 4, 
1829, by Samuel Moore, who was then the director of the Mint. This building 
gained a world-wide reputation as one of the foremost coinage-factories in the 
world. The first gold received from California was deposited there December 8, 
1848, by Daniel Carter, who brought 1804.09 ounces troy, valued at $18.05/8 
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per ounce. From one of the rear windows of this building the first daguerreotype 
in America was made in 1839.—See PHorocrAPHIC PRrocress. 

The present United States Mint, on Spring Garden Street from Sixteenth 
to Seventeenth, was completed in 1901. The cost of ground, building and 
equipment, which is the most modern in the world, was $2,000,000. In 1917, 
its output of coinage was larger than that of any other mint in the world. In 
1919, there were coined there 501,000,000 pieces of all denominations, or five- 
sevenths of the production of this country. In addition to this production there 
were 90,000,000 foreign coins manufactured upon orders of foreign countries. 


“MIRROR OF TASTE”—This magazine, which carried the sub-heading, 
‘and Dramatic Censor,” was one of the most ambitious publications for its 
period. It was published by Samuel T. Bradford and his partner, Inskeep, a 
New York bookseller, and was edited by Stephen Cullen Carpenter (1753-1830), 
an Irishman, who had been in the East India Service, and afterward returned to 
England about the commencement of the French Revolution, when he wrote 
political pamphlets and was made reporter of the Debates in Commons by Edmund 
Burke. He came to the United States about 1800, and was editing a magazine 
in South Carolina, when Bradford engaged him to conduct his new magazine. 
The Mirror of Taste was a monthly and was begun in January, 1810. At the 
close of the year, or at the end of the second half-yearly volume, it changed 
hands, and the second and final year of its existence it was published by Thomas 
Barton Zantzinger and Co. It was mainly devoted to the theatrical art, and 
contained exhaustive biographies of leaders of the stage at the time, and also a 
history of the stage, and, when the Philadelphia Theatre was open, a monthly 
critique of the performances. The numbers were illustrated mainly by portraits 
of great actors and actresses, and Charles Robert Leslie first attracted attention 
as an artist by his work in this magazine, which also served to popularize the 
beautiful stipple engraving by David Edwin. It was the first serious theatrical 
magazine published in this country. 


MISCHIANZA—This name was given to a beautiful garden party, or fete 
champetre, on the grounds of the Wharton estate, “Walnut Grove,” on May 18, 
1778, in honor of Sir William Howe, then in command of the British troops 
occupying Philadelphia. The pageant—and it resembled a fourteenth century 
show—was designed and directed by Major John Andre and Captain Oliver 
Delancey. The entertainment lasted from four o’clock on the afternoon of 
May 18th to four o'clock in the morning of the following day. It included a 
regatta, a tournament, a ball, a supper, and fireworks. It was the most splendid 
show of its kind ever seen in the Colonies, and is mainly remembered for the 
parts taken in it by Major Andre, later hanged as a spy; and Miss Peggy Chew. - 
Major Andre wrote a detailed description of the Mischianza, which he explained 
was the name chosen for the event because it was composed of a variety of 
entertainments, and the word which is Italian, means, “medley—mixture.” 
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Miss Peggy Shippen, it is said, was not allowed by her father to take part, 
although her dresses were prepared for the occasion. Major Andre does not 
mention her.—See British OccupPaTION. 


[Biblio— ‘Major Andre’s Story of the Mischianza,” Century Magazine, Vol. XLVI, 
p. 864; J. T. Scharf and Thompson Westcott, “Hist. of Phila.” (1884), Vol. I, p. 380.] 


MOM RINKER’S ROCK—This bit of natural beauty lies on the east 
bank of the Wissahickon Creek, about half a mile above the Rittenhouse birth- 
place, which, of course, is on the opposite bank. How this precipice received 
its name is not known, neither is it known by whom the legends of this character 
—known variously as “Mom Rinker” and as “Mom Rinkle’”—was spread. There 
are stories that she was an old woman, reputed a witch, who fell from this lofty 
rock to the stream below, “floating down to the sea without sinking!” The 
rock was also known as “High Rock,” and upon it George Lippard, the sensa- 
tional novelist, married himself to his wife, Rose Newman, in 1847, by a weird 
ceremony devised by himself —See Lipparp. The property was owned by John 
Welsh, onetime American Minister to England, before it was taken for park 
purposes. Mr. Welsh erected upon it a statue of William Penn. “Mom Rinker” 
is supposed to be a familiar name given to Molly Runker, who is said to have 
once lived in the vicinity of the rock. . 


“MONASTERY, THE”—Although this name has been popularly given to 
the imposing three-and-a-half story stone house on Kitchen’s Lane, near the 
Wissahickon Creek, it is rather well established that it never was used for monas- 
tic purposes. However, it stands on the site of the log cabin, erected here in 
1737, by Dunkards as a community house, and known as the Kloster. Their 
baptistry was in the creek below their house. The present building was erected 
by Joseph Gorgas about ten years later—some place its date as late as 1752. 
About thirty years ago the property was added to the park reservation.—See 
KELPIus. 


MONUMENTS AND TOMBS OF ILLUSTRIOUS DEAD—Commoporg 
Joun Barry. St. Mary’s Churchyard, Fourth Street, north of Spruce. Tomb 
and mural tablet. 


Commopore StepHen Decatur. St. Peter’s Churchyard, Third and Pine 
Streets. Monument and tomb. 

Joun Fircu, inventor of the steamboat. North Laurel Hill. Monument. 

BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, Christ Church Burial Ground, Fifth and Arch Streets. 
Tomb. 

Epwin Forrest. Tomb in yard of St. Paul’s Episcopal Church, 3rd Street, 
south of Walnut. 

STEPHEN GIRARD, mariner and merchant. Mausoleum and statue in main 


building, Girard College. 
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Tuomas Goprrey, inventor of mariner’s quadrant. North Laurel Hill. 
Monument and tomb. 

Freperick Grarr, designer of the Fairmount Water Works. Monument 
and bust, Fairmount Garden, sn front of Aquarium. 

Commopore Isaac Hutt. South Laurel Hill. Monument and tomb. 

GENERAL GeorcE G. MegaApe, Commander of Army of the Potomac. North 
Laurel Hill. Monument and tomb. 

GENERAL Hucu Mercer. North Laurel Hill. Monument and tomb. 

Tuomas McKezav, Signer of the Declaration of Independence. North Laurel 
Hill. Monument and tomb. 

Rosert Morris, financier of the Revolution. Tomb in crypt of Christ 
Church. 

Davin RitTENHousE, astronomer, Signer of the Declaration of Independence, 
and first Director of the United States Mint. North Laurel Hill Cemetery 
Fourth and Pine Streets. Monument and tomb. 

Cuares THomson, Secretary of Continental Congress, and first American 
translator of the Bible. North Laurel Hill. Monument and tomb. 

ALEXANDER WILSON, ornithologist. Tomb in yard of Gloria Dei (Old Swedes) 
Church, Swanson Street, south of Christian. 

James Wison, Signer of the Declaration of Independence. Tomb in yard of 
the Christ Church, Second Street, north of Market. 

PELATIAH WEBSTER, economist, called “Architect of the Constitution.” 
Tomb in Mt. Vernon Cemetery.—See STATUES. 


MOORE'S, “TOM,” COTTAGE—An ancient building on a high bank 
on the west side of the Schuylkill, above the Reading Railway Bridge, within 
Fairmount Park, which once was a farm house on the estate of Jacob S. Waln, 
has been frequently alluded to as “Tom Moore’s Cottage,” and the intimation 
is given that Ireland’s lyric poet stopped there when he was in Philadelphia, in 
1804, and that within its walls he wrote his attractive poem, beginning: 


“Alone by the Schuylkill a wanderer rov'd.” 


The truth of the matter is that it is extremely doubtful that the poet ever 
was in the house; certainly, he did not write his poem there, but penned it, 
after he left Philadelphia while en route to New York, on his way to Halifax. 
The poem was written at the bottom of a letter he sent to Joseph Dennie, whom 
he requested to hand his lines to Mrs. Joseph Hopkinson, and the manuscript is 
still in the possession of the “Hopkinson family. The mansion house on the 
Waln estate was named Ridgeland, and it is still so-called. None of the Waln 
family could trace the tradition that persisted of Moore’s occupancy of the . 
modest cottage. Edward Waln, who, as a boy, was living at Ridgeland, in 1815, 
and for many years afterwards lived there, has stated he never heard of the story 
until after the property passed into the possession of the city, in 1868. 
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In this he was only partly correct, for in Gleason’s Pictorial, in 1851, the little 
house was pictured and an article headed, ““Moore’s Cottage” accompanied it, 
to the effect that “it was made famous by the residence of Thomas Moore.” This 
seems to have been the first time the little house was termed ““Moore’s Cottage,” 
and there is a suspicion that the story was invented for the occasion. As a 
matter of fact, there is nothing in the lines of Moore’s poem to suggest such an 
interpretation. The poem was first published in the New York Morning Chronicle 
shortly after it was written, but Dennie published it, “from the original manu- 
script,” in The Port Folio, August 31, 1805. It also figured in the collection of 
Moore’s Poems, published here in 1806—called the second edition—but in 
reality, the first American edition. 








“TOM MOORE’S COTTAGE” 
From Gleason's Pictorial, 1851 


MORAVIAN CHURCH IN PHILADELPHIA—Although there were 
Moravians in Nazareth, near the present Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, as early as 
1740, it was not until nearly two years later that the Moravian Church (United 
Brethren) really became organized here. Count Nicholas Ludwig Von Zinzen- 
dorf (1700-1760), who had been educated as a Lutheran, but had become inspired 
to reorganize the Moravian Church which antedated Lutherism, arrived in this 
country, from his native Saxony, at New York, in November, 1741. Ina short 
time he came to Philadelphia, where the largest German population in this country 
was to be found, and began to preach in Germantown, and in Philadelphia. In 
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the former he organized a congregation, and with the assistance of his daughter, 
Benigna, opened the first Moravian School in this country, in Germantown. 
Ritter (infra) states that the Count continued to be pastor of a Lutheran congre- 
gation in Germantown for nine months when, differences of opinion arising, he 
withdrew, with thirty-four of his adherents, and formed the Moravian Society 
according to their original tenets. About the middle of the year, 1742, he, and 
his congregation secured a lot for his church at the southeast corner of an avenue 
(Moravian Alley), between Second and Third Streets, and Race Street. Here 
was erected the first Moravian Church in Philadelphia. The cornerstone was 
laid September 10, 1742, and the edifice consecrated November 25, following. 
The following year he went to Bethlehem, which he made the seat of his ecclesias- 
tical government, subject, however, to the parent Church, in Germany. That 
year, Zinzendorf returned to his native country, while his church prospered here. 
The first Church was removed in 1819, and a new and larger edifice erected on 
the site. In 1856, a new church building was erected at the southwest corner of 
Franklin and Wood Streets. This, in turn, was removed in 1892, and a new build- 
ing erected on Fairmount Avenue, above Sixteenth Street. 


[Biblio—Abraham Ritter, “Hist. of the Moravian Church in Phila.” (1857); J. T. Schart 
and Thompson Westcott, “Hist. of Phila.,”’ Vol. II (1884).] 


MORE, NICHOLAS—(1638-1687), physician, and first Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Provincial Court of Pennsylvania. He is believed to have been a native 
of London, and in that city he practiced as a physician until he came to Pennsyl- 
vania as the president of the Free Society of Traders, in October, 1682. In 1681, 
he acquired title to 10,000 acres of land in Pennsylvania and after his arrival it 
was located in his manor of Moreland. He wasa leading personage here, although 
not a Quaker, and is said to have been even out of sympathy with that sect. 
However, he was a man of ability and evidently had the confidence of Penn. 
The grant of his Manor of Moreland was actually a grant of a barony with 
feudal privileges, which he never exercised. His letter to the Proprietor of 
Pennsylvania, in 1686, in which he gave a detailed account of the progress of the 
Province was so highly regarded by Penn that he had it printed in London in a 
pamphlet, entitled simply, “Letter of Doctor Nicholas More.” Doctor More 
was married to Mary Hedge, whose brother Samuel had come over in 1675 as a 
settler with John Fenwick in West New Jersey, in 1670.—See Free Society OF 
TRADERS; MORELAND. 

Biblio—Pa. Mag. of Hist. and Biog., Vol. IV (1880); A. C. Myers (editor), “Narratives 
of Early Pennsylvania, West New Jersey and Delaware” (N. Y., 1912), where there are val- 


uable notes; J. C. Martindale, and revision by A. W. Dudley, “History of the Townships of 
Byberry and Moreland”’ (Phila., N. D., 1895).] 


MORELAND-—In the present 35th and 41st Wards. It was a manor of 
9,815 acres, on a branch of Poquessing Creek, granted by William Penn, by war- 
rant of eleventh month, fifth day, 1682-83, and patent of August, 1684, to 
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Nicholas More. It was in the most northern portion of the County of Phila- 
delphia, in the neighborhood of the Delaware, and lay to the west of Byberry 
Township. It extended into Bucks County, and was divided into two townships, 
one in each county, and each called Moreland. The size of Moreland Township 
in Philadelphia County was five miles its greatest length; two miles its greatest 
width; area, 3,720 acres. The principal village was Smithfield or Pleasantville, | 
_afterward called Somerton, which was partly in Moreland and partly in Byberry. 
It became a part of the city in 1854.—See NicHotas More. 


MORGUE—Philadelphia’s first Morgue was erected on Noble Street, 
between Front Street and Delaware Avenue, about 1870. From 1890 to ‘1900 
the Morgue was on Blackberry Alley, above Spruce. In 1900, a larger and 
more modern building was put up on Wood Street, west of Twelfth. This 
structure was in use until 1928, when the building was abandoned for 
the present modern Morgue, temporary quarters, in the meantime being trans- 
ferred to Nineteenth and Arch Streets. In 1929, the present building at the 
northwest corner of Thirteenth and Wood Streets, erected at a cost of $250,000, 
was opened and this branch of the Coroner’s department is regarded as the 
most scientifically designed and equipped Morgue in existence. 


MORREY (or MURRAY), HUMPHREY—(c. 1641-1715), first Mayor of 
Philadelphia. Very little is known of Morrey, whose name is met with spelled 
five different ways, before he came to Philadelphia, but there are indications 
that he was a native of Rhode Island. He was a merchant in New York in 1684, 
and the following year he came to Philadelphia and continued in business as a 
merchant, or shopkeeper. On the imprint by William Bradford to his “Kalen- 
darium Pennsilvaniense,” 1685 (q. v.), the first book printed in the Middle 
Colonies, it is announced that the Almanac is sold also by the author and H. 
Murrey in Philadelphia. It is probable that he was a son of Roger Morey, who 
settled in Providence, R. I., in 1636, and who married a Miss Bankes, of Salem, 
Mass., about 1640. A Colonel Humphrey owned the Plains Farm in Marble- 
head, and Humphrey Morrey is supposed to have been named for him. He was 
Mayor of Philadelphia in 1691 and 1692, and is mentioned in the charter of the 
earlier year as “the present Mayor,” but had held other offices in this Province. 
He was appointed Justice of the Peace, November 6, 1685; in 1687, he was 
elected to the Provincial Assembly, and in 1690, was again chosen. In 1692, he 
was one of the judges who caused the arrest of William Bradford, Philadelphia’s 
first printer, and John MacComb, a tavern-keeper, for “publishing, uttering and 
spreading a malicious and seditious paper.” When he first came to Philadelphia, 
Morrey built a ‘timber house” at the southwest corner of Front and Chestnut 
Streets. In 1700, he was appointed to the Provincial Assembly, but in 1701, he 
retired from the city, and he became a resident of Cheltenham Township, now 
in Montgomery County. In his will he described himself as “yeoman.” His 
wife, Ann, died in Philadelphia, October 15, 1693, and he died April 28, 1715. 
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They had two sons, John (died 1698), and Richard, who lived until 1753. Humph- 
rey Morrey the younger, a son of John, was baptized in the First Presbyterian 
Church, in 1709. He was a merchant and distiller, and died in August, 1735. 
Morrey, who was a Quaker, was related to the Allen and Shippen families of 
Philadelphia. 


[Biblio.—J. Granville Leech, ‘Colonial Mayors of Philadelphia,” Pa. Mag. of Hist. and 
Biog. October, 1894; New Eng. Hist. and Gen. Register, Vol. 45, p. 108.] 


MORRIS, GIFT OF BENJAMIN W. AND ISAAC W.—See City Trusts. 


MORRIS HOUSE—5442 Main Street, Germantown, is one of the few 
mansions remaining in Philadelphia that can be connected with Washington’s 
name. The house was erected in 1772-73, by David Deshler, and after the 
Battle of Germantown, Sir William Howe made it his headquarters. The mansion 
later became the property of Col. Isaac Franks, who, during the Yellow Fever 
Epidemics in Philadelphia, in 1793 and 1794, leased it to Washington, then 
President of the United States. During these periods it was the executive mansion 


MORRIS, ROBERT—(1733-1806), merchant, best remembered as the 
financier of the Revolution, was born in Liverpool, England, where his father, 
also named Robert Morris, a merchant, was extensively engaged in American 
trade. When he was thirteen his father came to this country, settling in Oxford, 
Maryland, on the Eastern Shore of Chesapeake Bay. In 1750, when young 
Robert was but seventeen, his father was struck by a wad from a ship’s cannon, 
firing a salute, and died from his wounds. The boy then came to Philadelphia 
and was given a place in the counting-house of Charles Willing. His activity 
and intelligence caused him to make his way rapidly, and when he was twenty- 
one, he formed a partnership with Thomas Willing, his master’s son, and the 
firm of Willing and Morris within a few years became the most enterprising and 
extensive shipping house in the city, and one of the leaders in American business. 
Their trade was largely with the West Indies, and Morris began to take a 
part in the political life of the Province. 

The firm signed the non-importation Agreement in 1765, and in 1775, when 
the Revolution began, Morris was elected a member of the Assembly of Penn- 
sylvania. In November, 1775, the Assembly elected him and his partner dele- 
gates to the Continental Congress. Both of them at first voted against Inde- 
pendence, because in their opinion the psychological moment had not arrived for 
it. Morris absented himself from Congress on July 4, 1776. However, when 
the Declaration of Independence was ready for signatures, on August 2nd, 
Morris was ready to put his signature to it, and he was forgiven by the people. 
He was reelected to the Assembly in 1776, 1778, and remained a delegate in the © 
Congress until the session of 1777-78. In Congress he served upon important 
committees, especially with those charged with the spending of money. He 
was appointed Special Commissioner to negotiate bills of Exchange. His own 
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credit was superior to that of the country, and it is known that the successful 
termination of the War with Great Britain was largely due to Morris’s efforts to 
finance that struggle. It is said that he gave his personal notes to finance Wash- 
ington’s Army on its Yorktown Campaign, and the obligation is said to have 
been one million, four hundred thousand dollars. Fortunately, he was repaid 
this sum. On February 20, 1781, he was appointed Superintendent of Finance. 
It was probably at the most critical point in the War, but he arose equal to the 
occasion, and the war was won.—See BANKs AND BANKING. 

One of the founders of the Bank of Pennsylvania, and of the Bank of North 
America, and Superintendent of Finance and Marine, under the Confederation, 
Morris was probably the most outstanding figure in the country after the Revolu- 
tion. In 1784, he resigned his office of Superintendent of Finance, and two years 
later allowed himself to be elected again to the Pennsylvania Assembly, which 
almost immediately elected him one of the delegates to the Constitutional Con- 
vention (q. v.), which met in Philadelphia in 1787. After the Constitution was 
adopted he was elected one of the two Senators to the United States Congress 
from Pennsylvania. When the Congress began its first session in New York, 
Morris was instrumental in having the Capitol established at Philadelphia. He 
was compelled, however, to be satisfied with his home city as a temporary national 
capitol. He continued in office for the full term of six years, and that was his 
last connection with public office. 

Before he retired from public office, Morris became one of the leading in- 
vestors of the country. In common with others, he visioned a great country, 

expanding rapidly, and attracting thousands of immigrant settlers. Mainly in 
partnership with John Nicholson and James Greenleaf, he purchased thousands 
of lots in the new Federal City, then unnamed and existing on paper only. He 
and his partners took title to many thousand acres in Pennsylvania, Massachusetts 
and elsewhere, totaJling more than fifteen million acres. Morris was the nabob 
of Philadelphia. He had a fine estate in the suburbs—the Hills, later called 
Lemon Hill (q. v.); in 1780, he leased the ruins of the house of Sieur John Holker, 
consul-general of France, (Nos. 526-530) on Market Street and erected a fine 
mansion, or, rather restored it. In 1785, he purchased the property. In 1794, he 
employed Major Pierre Charles L’Enfant, who was the engineer-architect who 
planned the City of Washington, to build him a fine palace on the lot on the 
south side of Chestnut Street, between Seventh and Eighth Streets. When the 
national government was removed to this city, Morris placed his Market Street 
house at the disposal of President Washington, and took up quarters at the 
southeast corner of Sixth and Market Streets. In 1797, he went to live in the 
mansion on the north side of Chestnut Street, next to the corner of Eighth, a 
building which still stands, although very greatly altered in appearance, and one 
which for the last half century has been known as Green’s Hotel. Morris had 
scarcely settled in this house before his creditors began to act. He went to his 
suburban estate, The Hills, but finally was arrested under the Insolvent Debtor’s 
Act and was confined in the Debtor's Prison at Sixth and Locust Streets. Upon 
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the great palace he was constructing at Eighth and Chestnut, which never was 
completed, and was alluded to as “Morris’s Folly,” he is said to have spent about 
thirty thousand dollars in addition to nine thousand dollars to the architect. 
Morris was committed to the Debtor’s Prison in January, 1798, and remained 
there for three years, six months and ten days. His release was secured after 
passage of the United States Bankruptcy Act of 1800. He left the prison on 
August 26, 1801, and went to live with his family in the house then numbered 
2 South Twelfth Street, where he died May 8, 1806. He was buried in the 
family vault of Bishop William White, in the churchyard of Christ Church. 

Robert Morris was married to Mary, the daughter of Col. Thomas White, 
of Maryland, March 2, 1769, by the Rev. Richard Peters. Mrs. Morris was a 
sister of Bishop White, the first Episcopal Bishop of Pennsylvania. When re- 
leased from prison, Morris is said to have had debts amounting to three million 
dollars. 


[Biblio—The material for Morris's career is abundant. Many of his Journals are in the 
Library of Congress; some important papers in the collection of the Historical Society of Penna. 
E. P. Oberholtzer, “Robert Morris, Financier of the Revolution”’ (N. Y., 1903); Thompson 
Westcott, ‘Historic Mansions of Phila.” (1877); Pamphlets, without date: “Account of Robert 
Morris’ Property”; “Robert Morris’ Property’’; “Brief of Title to Morrisville Estate * (1864).] 


MORRIS REFUGE ASSOCIATION FOR HOMELESS AND SUFFER- 
ING ANIMALS—1242 Lombard Street. Founded in 1874, by Miss Elizabeth 
Morris, who gave liberally to the support of the Refuge. The object of the 
Refuge is the care of homeless animals. Sick and suffering cats and dogs sent to 
the institution are given a quick and painless death. The association was incor- 


porated in 1889. 


MORRISVILLE—This name was given, in 1813, by the proprietors of the 
tract of land formerly known by the name of “The Hills,” and belonging to 
Robert Morris, with the exception of the property called “Lemon Hill,” then 
belonging to Henry Pratt. They had the grounds surveyed and laid out in lots, 
and offered at auction in that year, 1,700 feet on Callowhill Street, beginning at 
the Schuylkill front (Twenty-second Street) and extending to John Street, now 
Twenty-fifth Street. The bounds of the Morrisville estate extended beyond 
Fairmount Avenue, but between 1830 and 1840 the name was in popular language 
confined to the ground in the neighborhood of the reservoir of the Spring Garden 
Water Works. 


MORTON, ROBERT, JOURNAL OF—Robert Morton, who kept a diary 
for a few months, during the British Occupation of Philadelphia, was a mere boy, 
yet his picture of events is most valuable for filling in gaps in our knowledge of 
the period he covers. Morton was a son of Samuel and Phebe (Lewis) Morton, - 
and was born October 30, 1'760, so that he was not seventeen when he began his 
journal, which reveals him to have been keenly observant for one of his years. 
He married his step-sister, Hannah Pemberton, on October 14, 1784, and he 
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died August 17, 1786, his widow surviving until 1788. The Diary covers the 
period from September 16, 1777, to December, 1777. It was reprinted in the 
first number of The Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography, January, 1877. 


MORWITZ, EDWARD—(1815-1893), physician, journalist, author, pub 
lisher, was born in Danzic, Prussia, where his father was a merchant. He studied 
in his native city; at Halle he studied Semitic languages, Oriental literature and 
theology, but deciding upon a medical career he returned to Danzic where he 
entered the College; then to Leipsic and finally to the University of Berlin, where 
he received his Medical degree in 1840. After clinical experience in Berlin he 
toured Central Europe, in 1843, and settled in Konitz where he began to practice. 
He began writing a history of medicine, which was published in Leipsic (1844-49). 

He paused in his writing to throw in his lot with the Revolution of 1848, 
and also invented a breech-loading mechanism for field guns which he patented. 
As he was known as a Revolutionist, he could not offer it to Germany; he was 
unsuccessful in England, and, in 1850, he came to the United States, but was 
unable to dispose of his patent. He decided to settle in this country, and re- 
turned to Europe to put his affairs in order, and came back in 1852, when he took 
up his residence in Philadelphia. He began to practice as a physician, but soon 
began to write for the Philadelphia Demokrat, a daily printed in German, which 
had been established in 1838. In 1853, he bought an interest in the paper from 
John S. Hoffmann. Under Doctor Morwitz’s direction the Demokrat supported 
the Consolidation movement. In 1855, he began the publication of the Vereinigte 
Staaten Zeitung, a political weekly, which was active in securing the election of 
Richards Vaux as Mayor, in 1856. That year he began the publication of a 
Sunday paper, Die Neue Welt. His papers advocated the election of James 
Buchanan for President, and to aid this, Doctor Morwitz purchased The Penn- 
sylvanian, but sold it in 1860. He tried through his newspaper to use his influence 
to prevent the Civil War, but remained loyal to the Union, when this was found 
impossible, and assisted in raising regiments for the Union Armies. In 1866, he 
issued the Abend Post, a paper which continued for some years. 

Doctor Morwitz opened a German Dispensary about this time, intended to 
serve the sick poor. In 1870, he was prominent in the organization of the German 
Press Association of Pennsylvania, and the same year called a meeting to raise 
funds to assist German soldiers in the Franco-Prussian War. Six hundred thou- 
sand dollars were collected and sent to Germany. In 1874, he purchased The 
Age, a daily newspaper, but sold it the following year, when it became The 
Times, and was edited by Col. A. K. McClure. About 1870, Doctor Morwitz 
had a group of German newspapers printed in his establishment in Philadelphia, 
and then began to branch out, establishing in New York the Morgen Journal, 
which he continued to publish for many years, until it finally was sold, becoming 
an English daily, The New York Journal, and afterwards The American. He also 
published German newspapers in several sections of Pennsylvania, and finally 
in his plant was created the so-called “patent outside” country newspaper. At 
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one time it is said 300 newspapers in both the German and English languages were 
printed in Doctor Morwitz’s establishment by his newspaper Union. Improve- 
ments in printing machinery and service reduced the Union’s business by the 
time Doctor Morwitz died, and by the end of the last century the system was 
obsolete. He began the publication of “Uncle Sam’s Almanac,” in 1882. In 
1883, the first edition of his “New American Pocket Dictionary of the English 
and German Languages,” compiled by himself and a staff of specialists, was 
issued. This had gone into the 47th edition in 1911. Doctor Morwitz died 
December 13, 1893. 


MOTHER’S DAY—Second Sunday in May. First suggested by Anna 
Jarvis, of Philadelphia, in 1908. It is the custom of observers to wear a white 
carnation on this occasion. It is claimed that the suggestion was made by another 
several years earlier, but Miss Jarvis made the plea that found support. 


MOTION PICTURES, PHILADELPHIA’S CONTRIBUTION TO— 
Philadelphia has been a pioneer in the invention and development of motion 
pictures. In 1860, Coleman Sellers (1827-1907) made the first photographic 
motion pictures, and the machine he then devised for viewing them, he patented 
in 1861, as “a new and useful improvement in the mode of exhibiting stereoscopic 
pictures of moving objects.” The exhibiting apparatus was fitted with stereo- 
scopic lenses shaded by an eye-piece, and this was attached to the top of a shallow 
cylinder, in which were revolved six panels, each of which was illuminated when 
it was brought in focus, by means of openings on each side of the cylinder. The 
photographs to be shown were made with a stereoscopic camera, and paper 
positives made by the usual method then followed. His apparatus was named 
the Kinetoscope, a name given it by Titian R. Peale, an examiner in the Patent 
Office. The advance made by Doctor Sellers was to be found in his means of 
simulating motion. Photography then was slower than at present, for only wet 
plates were known, and exposures could not be made in small decimals of a second. 
In order to obtain the semblance of motion, he had his models—and for these 
experiments, Mrs. Sellers and their two small sons, Coleman, Jr., and Horace 
Wells, gave their assistance—hold certain progressive steps of action—as rock- 
ing in a rocking chair, or hammering a nail—while he made exposures in the camera. 
Naturally the smooth continuity of present day motion pictures was absent, for 
each subject was limited to six fragments of a complete action, instead of sixteen 
pictures a second—or more, as we have them projected today. 


Doctor Sellers made his-experiments in the nursery of his own home at 601 
North Eighteenth Street, and the apparatus when completed was regarded more 
or less as an interesting toy. However, it was the first step toward the motion 
picture, which was to become a great industry, and twenty-six years later his 
machine and its name were adopted by Edison, who improved the machine and, 
of course, its product, by the use of improved photography. 
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Ten years after Doctor Sellers, a Philadelphia assembly was to view the first 
public exhibition of projected photographs of motion. This was a step nearer 
the marvel of “movies,” and was the invention of Henry R. Heyl (1842-1919), 
who displayed his projection apparatus in the Academy of Music, on the evening 
of February 5, 1870. Mr. Heyl, like Doctor Sellers, was an inventor, and both 
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FIRST PHOTOGRAPHIC “MOTION PICTURES,” 1860 


Coleman Sellers’ ““Kinetoscope,”’ in the Possession 
of Horace Wells Sellers 


were members of the Franklin Institute. Mr. Heyl called his machine, “The 
Phasmatrope,” and gave his demonstration as a feature of a lantern entertainment, 
given by the Young Men’s Society of St. Mark’s Evangelical Lutheran Church. 

A note in the programme alluded to the apparatus in these words: “This is 
a recent scientific invention designed to give to various objects and figures upon 
the screen the most graceful and lifelike movements. The effects are similar to 
those produced in the familiar Zoetrope, where men are seen walking, running 
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and performing various feats in most perfect imitation of real life. This instru- 
ment is destined to become a most valuable auxiliary to the appliances for illus- 
tration, and we have the pleasure of presenting its merits to an audience.” On 
March 16, 1870, about five weeks later, Mr. Heyl exhibited his apparatus before 
the Franklin Institute. 

Like Doctor Sellers, Mr. Heyl had to make his photographs by the slow wet 
plate process—for neither dry plates nor celluloid film had been invented. His 
machine was a converted projecting lantern, in front of which was a large re- 
volving disk containing sixteen openings near the edge, into which were arranged 
as many lantern slides. The sixteen shown by Mr. Heyl pictured two costumed 
figures, a man and a woman, dancing. Incidentally, Mr. Heyl was the male 
dancer. The photographs had been made in the photograph gallery of O. H. 
Willard, 1206 Chestnut Street. The disk, which has been adapted as a shutter 
on the modern motion picture projector, and has a place on the more recent 
Television apparatus, although used for a different purpose, was revolved by 
hand and was controlled by a ratchet and paul mechanism. 

Fourteen years later, an English photographer, Professor Eadweard Muy- 
bridge (1830-1904), made exhaustive series of photographs of animal locomotion, 
at the University of Pennsylvania, published in 1888, and another step toward 
the motion picture was taken. Professor Muybridge made his pictures by the 
use of a battery of cameras, and had the advantage of the use of dry plates, and, 
of course, the advantage of catching motion in fractions of seconds. He was 
interested in revealing the phases of motion and these were merely reproduced 
by prints upon paper as a series of detached actions. 

The first motion pictures from flexible film, exhibited by being cast upon a 
screen, were shown at the Franklin Institute in 1894, by C. Francis Jenkins. The 
first motion pictures seen in a theatre here were exhibited in Keith’s Bijou Theatre, 
Eighth Street above Race, in the summer of 1896. Two years later, Sigmund 
Lubin, a Philadelphia optician, opened a studio for making motion pictures on the 
roof of the Dime Museum, Ninth and Arch Streets. The following year, these 





ONE OF THE “PANELS” FOR SELLERS’ “KINETOSCOPE,” 1860 (Reduced) 


In the Possession of Horace Wells Sellers 
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and some others were shown at Willow Grove Park. In 1899, Lubin opened a 
motion picture theatre at Seventh and Market Streets, said to have been the 
first in the United States, and for the next fifteen years was a large producer of 
motion pictures, with a large studio at Nineteenth Street and Indiana Avenue. 

The pictures at Keith's Bijou Theatre were shown as Lumiere’s Cinema- 
tographe—short subjects running for a minute only. 





FIRST PROJECTOR OF PHOTOGRAPHIC “MOTION PICTURES,” 1870 
Henry R. Heyl’s “Phasmatrope,”’ in the Possession of the Franklin Institute 


The first presentation of motion pictures in color, in Philadelphia, was an 
exhibition of Kinemacolor, an English patent, shown at the Garrick Theatre, 
August.1, r910. The feature of this exhibition was the picture of the Funeral of 
King Edward VII. 


[Biblio.—Richard J. Hoffner, in Motion Picture Magazine, November, 1914, for an account 
of Henry R. Heyl; Phila. North American, Aug. 9, 1914, for an account of Coleman Sellers, 
“The Man Who Made the First Movies”; “Animal Locomotion. The Muybridge Work at 
the University of Penna.” (1888).| 


MOTT, LUCRETIA—(1793-1880), Quaker preacher, humanitarian, and 
most influential among pioneers of the Anti-Slavery movement in the last century, 
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was a daughter of Thomas and Anna (Folger) Coffin, and was born January 3, 
1793, on the island of Nantucket, Mass. Her parents removed to Philadelphia 
from Boston, where her father had been in business, in 1809, while Lucretia was 
still at school at Nine-Partners, N. Y. James Mott, Jr., who was a teacher at 
the school, at that time, came to Philadelphia the following year. Here, in Pine 
Street meeting, on October 14, 1811, they were married. When she was twenty- 
five years of age, she was placed upon the records of the Society of Friends, as 
an “acknowledged minister.” She also was in this country one of the earliest 





SECTION OF DISK OF HEYL’S “PHASMATROPE” 
Original in the Franklin Institute 


advocates of the rights of women, having reasoned while she was an assistant 
teacher in a boarding school in New York that women were not receiving as 
much pay as men for similar work. She was present as a delegate and spoke at 
the convention at which the National Anti-Slavery Society was formed in the 
Adelphi Building in Fifth Street, below Walnut, in 1833, and was one of the 
warmest supporters of the movement. To show the world she would not com- 
promise with slavery, she consistently refused to use any of the products of. 
slave-labor. When, in 1855, Jane Johnson, a slave who had been rescued, and 
for which rescue and some other technical charges, Passmore Williamson and 
six others were being tried, was in court as a witness for the defense, Mrs. Mott 
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secretly took her away in her carriage out of the city, for fear she might be retaken 
by Federal officers as a fugitive. She was a favorite speaker at many Anti-Slavery 
meetings, and her eloquence and vigor, which were coupled with a sweet dis- 
position, endeared her to all Abolitionists. She died November 11, 1880. 


[Biblio—Anna Davis Hallowell, “James and Lucretia Mott, Life and Letters’’ (Boston, 
1884).] 


MOUNT AIRY—A village on the main road north of Germantown, was 
so named after Mount Airy, the country-seat of Chief Justice William Allen 
before the Revolution, which afterward belonged to Captain Stephen Decatur 
the elder.—See CresHeim; WILLIAM ALLEN; ALLEN’s LANE. 


MOUNT PLEASANT VILLAGE—About 1800, was a small village on 
the Germantown main road, about half a mile below Mount Airy. It was about 
eight miles from Philadelphia, and halfway between the intersection of Allen’s 
Lane and Morgan’s Lane. 


MOUNT PLEASANT—East Park, near river, overlooking Reading Rail- 
way Bridge. Approached from Columbia Avenue entrance to Park. Few of the 
historic mansions in the Park are so well known as that which Arnold, the 
traitor, bought as a wedding present for his bride, Peggy Shippen. 

It has been established that Arnold never occupied the house, and never 
completed payment for it. 

The mansion was erected about 1762, or perhaps earlier, by Captain John 
Macpherson (q. v.), who made a fortune as a privateer during the French War- 
1757-58. At first he named his estate, Clunie, after the seat of his clan in Scot 
land, but subsequently called it Mount Pleasant. John Adams, who dined there 
in October, 1775, wrote of it that it was “the most elegant seat in Pennsylvania.” 
During the Revolution, Macpherson leased the property to Don Juan de Merailles, 
the Spanish Ambassador, and in 1778 advertised it for sale. On March 22, 1779, 
General Arnold purchased it. After Arnold’s treason the State of Pennsylvania 
confiscated it and the place was rented to Baron von Steuben, of the Revolutionary 
Army, and he occupied the house from 1781 until 1782. There was a long liti- 
gation about the property owing to Arnold’s connection with it, and the mort- 
gages. In 17096, the property was sold at Sheriff's sale to General Jonathan 
Williams, who resided there for many years. General Williams was a Revolu- 
tionary patriot, and represented his country as agent in France from 1777 to 
1785, and in 1796 he became Judge of the Court of Common Pleas in Philadelphia. 
He was elected to Congress in 1815, and served for one term. The family re- 
mained in possession of the old house until it finally was taken by the city for 
park purposes, in 1868. In 1928, the old mansion was renovated and efforts 
made to restore it to its original condition. 


[Biblio—Thompson Westcott, “Historic Mansions in Philadelphia’ (1877); Thomas Allen 
Glenn, “Some Colonial Mansions,”’ Second Series (1g00).] 
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MOYAMENSING—Originally a tract of ground on the fast land of the 
Neck, lying between Passyunk and Wicaco. It was granted by the Dutch 
Governor Alexander d’Hinoyossa, on fourth month, third day, 1664, to Martin 
Clensmith, William Stille and Lawrence Andries. The title was confirmed in 
1684 by William Penn to Lassey Andrews, William Stille, Andrew Bankson and 
John Matson. Moyamensing Township included this ground and Wicaco, 
except such parts of the latter as were included in Southwark. It extended from 
about Schuylkill Sixth (Seventeenth Street) and South Street over to the Pass- 
yunk Road, and down the same to the Buck Road, and over to the Delaware 
below the built parts of Southwark. In 1816, the greatest length of Moyamensing 
was estimated to be three miles; the greatest breadth, two miles; area, 2,560 acres. 
By act of March 24, 1812, the inhabitants of Moyamensing were incorporated 
by the style of “the commissioners and inhabitants of the Township of Moya- 
mensing.” By act of April 4, 1831, the township was divided into East and 
West Moyamensing. The name Moyamensing is said by Acrelius to signify 

“An unclean place” or “dung-heap,” which was adopted from the fact that at 
one time great flocks of pigeons had their roost in the forest and made the place 
unclean for the Indians, from which circumstance it received its name. There 
is another interpretation of the name, which it is said the Indians, adopted be- 
cause it meant “a place of meeting.”—See MoyAmensinc Kyt. The township 
was one of the earliest created after the settlement of Pennsylvania. It was 
incorporated with the city in 1854.—See Prisons. 





MOYAMENSING KYL—Which was the southern boundary of Swanson’s 
ground, is frequently spoken of in old deeds and patents, but not marked on old 
maps. It is believed to have been a stream which entered the Delaware probably 
between Reed and Dickinson Streets. The word Mayemensin means “a place 
of meeting or coming together.” It is said to have been given to the ground in 
the lower part of the city in consequence of a meeting of Indians being held there 
in 1661, to propitiate the English for the murder of an Englishman. 


MOYAMENSING LITERARY INSTITUTE—See Literary Instirures. 
MUCKRUTON CREEK—See Darsy Creek. 
MUD FORT—See Fort Mirrtin. 


MUD ISLAND—Was situate in the Delaware in front of a portion of State 
Island, and between Hog Island and the mouth of the Schuylkill. It appears on 
Lindstrom’s map without name. In the beginning of January, 1762, after war 
was declared between England and Spain, the Assembly of Pennsylvania made 
an appropriation of five thousand pounds for the erection of a fort on Mud 
Island, to be mounted with twenty cannon. The fortification was called Mud 
Fort, and it remained one of the defences of the Delaware at the breaking out of 
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the Revolution. It was defended in 1777 by Lieut.-Col. Samuel Smith, Maj. 
Simeon Thayer and other commanders against the British fleets and batteries 
erected at the mount of the Schuylkill, from September 27th to November toth. 
Two hundred and forty-three guns were brought to bear against the work, which 
was defended at the time when the garrison was strongest by not more.than three 
hundred men. The bombardment was terrific; two hundred and fifty men were 
killed and wounded. The palisades, blockhouses, parapets and other works were 
knocked down and the guns disabled by the enemy’s attack. Maj. Thayer set 
fire to the barracks and ruins, and with fifty men safely crossed the Delaware to 
Red Bank on the night of November 16th. The fort was afterward rebuilt and 
named Mifflin, in honor of Gen. Thomas Mifflin, officer of the Revolution, and 
Governor of Pennsylvania.—See British OccupaATION; “BATTLE OF THE Kecs”’; 
Cannon Batt Housg; Fort MIrFtiin. 


MURR, SIMON, SCHOLARSHIP FUND—See City Trusts. 


MULBERRY CREEK—This stream flowed into the Minquas, or Mingo, 
near the Schuylkill. 


MUMMERS’ PARADE-—Since January 1, 1901, this procession of fantas- 
tically costumed New Year's Clubs has been the principal feature of the cel- 
ebration of New Year's Day in Philadelphia each year. The custom of “New 
Year Shooting” or “Bell Snicklin’” originated in the southern part of the city 
about a century ago. At first it was confined to a few rambling young men, 
who, after the ancient English Christmas custom of Mummers, visited the 
houses of friends and other places where they were welcomed at New Year’s. 
They went through a colloquy founded upon the English Christmas play and 
then asked for their reward, usually cakes, pies and something to drink. All of 
the party carried pistols or guns and fired them to denote the end of the old year 
and the birth of the new one. 

In 1840, the earliest New Year's Organization appears to have been formed. 
It called itself ““The Chain Gang,” and limited its field to the southern section 
of the city, in what was called ““The Neck.” About the time of the Civil War 
there was another organization composed of members of the Shiffler Hose Com- 
pany, which was known as Santa Ana’s Cavalry, in derision of the Mexican 
leader. It was in the later sixties and early seventies that other clubs were organ- 
ized, among them The Golden Crown, The Silver Crown and The Clements 
New Year Association. In 1876, they began to dress more elaborately and began 
to appear north of South Street. By 1890, the number of clubs became so numerous 
that they were obliged to obtain permits to parade. In various parts of the city 
they grew up, and along certain streets prizes were offered for the best dressed . 
or the most comic mummers. Several times an attempt was made to organize 
them into one large procession, but rivalry kept them apart. Finally, in 1900, 
the City Councils offered suitable prizes to clubs and individual paraders if they 
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formed themselves into an organized procession and marched over a given route 
on Broad Street. January 1, 1901, the first of these processions was given on 
Broad Street, and since it has been an annual event. Nearly 350,000 persons, 
many from points outside of Philadelphia, usually line the street to witness the 
spectacle. The Silver Crown Association dates from 1876. Although it had 
been announced there would be no parade on New Year’s Day, 1919, about 12 
clubs did make a showing and business houses in the southern part of the city 
offered prizes. 

On April 19, 1919, about 1,500 members of the New Year Associations 
paraded to open the campaign for the Victory Loan. 

Owing to the low condition of the City’s finances at the end of the year 1931, 
City Council was unable to make the customary appropriations for prizes for 
the Mummers, and for a time the parade seemed to have been abandoned. How- 
ever, the Clubs made a public appeal, and about $11,000 was subscribed. Finally, 
on December 26th, the Clubs agreed to parade, and the result was one of the 
largest spectacles of the kind ever given here on New Year’s Day, 1932. How- 
ever, on January 4, 1932, one of the large clubs proposed that it be the end, and 
that a summer festival be substituted. 


MUNICIPAL HOSPITAL—Although this City hospital is usually referred 
to by this short title, its full name is the Municipal Hospital for Contagious 
and Infectious Diseases. It is in brief, an isolation institution. As early as 1774, 
an act was passed by the Pennsylvania Assembly for the purpose of preventing 
the introduction of infectious diseases into the Province. If any hospital was 
established for this purpose at the time, records of it seem to be missing. How- 
ever, in 1794, the State Legislature, in an act establishing a health office in Phila- 
delphia, effectively provided for such an institution, for at State Island, where 
the health officer had its headquarters, a hospital was established for “Pesti- 
lential and Contagious Diseases,” but this was in effect a quarantine station only. 

When the great yellow fever epidemic ravaged the city, in 1'793, and suc- 
cessive years, the need for such a hospital was keenly felt, and the city was 
forced to take over the Bush Hill Mansion of the Hamiltons for the purpose of 
caring for victims. In 1799, the City Hospital was situated on the north side of 
Race Street, on the east side of the Schuylkill and by this name may have been 
meant a hospital for contagious diseases. A few years later (1810), the City 
Hospital was built at Nineteenth and Wallace Streets, and frequently alluded to 
as the Bush Hill Hospital (g. v.). This was abandoned in 1855, and the old 
Lazaretto, some miles below Philadelphia, on the Delaware, was used as a hospital 
for contagious diseases. In 1858, a building on Islington Lane, about the present 
Nineteenth and Dauphin Streets, was used for this purpose, and so continued 
until 1865, when the Municipal Hospital, so-called, was erected at Lamb Tavern 
Road and Heart Lane (Twenty-second Street and Lehigh Avenue). 

In 1902, after some years of agitation on the part of neighbors in a rapidly 
developing locality, it was decided to remove the institution, and a plot of 5814 
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acres in the Thirty-third Ward, at Second and Luzerne Streets, known as the 
“MacAllister Farm,” was acquired. There has been built a group of buildings, 
which, with their equipment, is the best that modern scientific practice has sug- 
gested. The hospital was opened in 1g10. 


MUSEUMS—wWhat not only was the first museum in Philadelphia, but the 
first in America, was opened in June, 1782, by Pierre Eugene Du Simitiere (q. v.), 
on Arch Street, above Fourth. This was called THz AmericAN Musgum, and 
it was open to the public, Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday, at “Ten, Eleven and 
Twelve o'clock in the forenoon, and at Three and Four o'clock in the afternoon, 
allowing an hour for each company.” He expressed a hope, in his advertise- 
ments, that “each company” would not exceed six persons. Tickets were half- 
a-dollar each. Among his visitors to the museum was the Marquis de Chastellux, 
who referred to it as a “smal! and scanty collection greatly celebrated in 
America where it is unrivalled.” John Adams, who had visited Du Simitiere, in 
1776, found him at work collecting material for his projected museum. Writ- 
ing to his wife he referred to his visit. ““This du Simitiere,” he wrote, “is a very 
curious man. He has begun a collection of materials for a history of this revolu- 
tion. He begins with the first advices of the tea ships. He cuts out of the 
newspapers every scrap of intelligence, and every piece of speculation, and 
pastes it upon clean paper, arranging them under the head of that State to which 
they belong, and intends to bind them into volumes.” In his Museum also 
were to be seen the portraits of Revolutionary characters he had painted—or 
drawn, a collection of medals, and a collection of American Indian Curiosities, 
including about forty masks. Du Simitiere had the foresight to appreciate the 
fact that the Indian was doomed to disappear, and he was the first person to 
begin a collection of Indian relics. The Museum probably was open for a year 
or more, but its founder died in 1784. 

Coeval with Du Simitiere was an American painter—CuHARLEs WILLSON 
PEALE (q. v.), who was doing something along similar lines. Certainly, he was 
busily engaged in painting portraits of celebrities, and those who have since 
become celebrities because he painted their features upon his canvasses. He, 
too, founded a museum, but probably not until after the Swiss painter’s death. 
It has been said that the idea of founding a museum occurred to the painter 
when he came with the possession of the bones of a mammoth and a paddle-fish, 
but it also had been stated, with some air of probability, that he came into posses- 
sion of the natural history specimens and Indian relics left by Du Simitiere. All 
statements point to his museum having been started in 1784, when he was living 
on Lombard Street, between Second and Third Streets. For the purposes of his 
collection, he made use of a frame house which adjoined his home and studio, 
and which seems to have been on the southeast corner of Third and Lombard 
Streets. In his studio, Peale had a collection of portraits of celebrities, which 
he had painted, and these were on view along with the other collections. It 
was not until 1793 that the Directory mentioned his Museum, when it was 
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still at his residence, 62 Lombard Street, next to the southwest corner of Third. 
The following year he rented the lower floor of Philosophical! Hall, Fifth Street, 
below Chestnut, and there his museum included a small zoological garden, as 
well. He had, in a special department, called ‘“‘Lusus Naturae,” a number of 
freaks of nature, “but as the sight of such objects are unpleasant to some, they 
are only exhibited to such as are desirous of seeing them.” In other words, 
they inhabited his “chamber of horrors.” 

Before Peale removed his collection to the quarters in the Hall of the Philo- 
sophical Society, he explained his purpose of establishing a National Museum, 
and interested a number of prominent men in his plan. At his suggestion a 
Board of Visitors was organized—about 1791. Alexander Hamilton acted as 
chairman of the meeting, and a permanent organization was formed under the 
style of Society of Visitors, of which Thomas Jefferson was chosen President, 
and Peale was Secretary. Doctor Barton and Doctor Patterson were prominent 
in this Society, which acted until the Federal Government moved, in 1800, to 
Washington. In the account of the Museum, which was printed in Hardie’s 
Directory for 1794 it is shown that the Visitors had been devised for the purpose 
of giving an air of permanency to the Museum. 

“It ought not to be omitted,” runs the account, “that in a manner which 
reflects the highest honor upon his patriotism, he has obliged himself not to sell 
or dispose of his museum to foreigners, without having first obtained the con- 
sent of a number of gentlemen of Science, who, by his invitation, are formed into 
a board of visitors and inspectors; hence there is no doubt of this institution 
continuing a great national magazine of information for the benefit of the present 
generation and posterity.” The price of admission was twenty-five cents. In 
1802, the Legislature of Pennsylvania granted Peale the use of “the long room,” 
on the second floor of the State House (Independence Hall), and he remained 
there until 1827, the year of the founder’s death, when, as THz PHILADELPHIA 
Museum, it was transferred to the spacious third floor of the new Arcade (q. v.), 
on the north side of Chestnut Street, above Sixth. The Museum Company 
was incorporated in 1821. It remained there, under the management of Peale’s 
sons, Franklin and Titian R. Peale, until 1838, when it was removed to the 
northeast corner of Ninth and George (Sansom) Streets, to a building erected 
for its purpose and known as The Philadelphia Museum. This structure was 
specially designed for its purpose, and it also had a small lecture room, or theatre, 
attached to it. Plays were frequently given here, and Signor Blitz (g. v.) gave 
his entertainments there. The building was opened July 4, 1838. The second 
floor of the building was occupied by the Museum, until the collection was 
sold in 1842. The first floor was occupied by Nathan Dunn, who exhibited his 
Chinese collection, gathered by himself while in Cathay. This part of the 
Museum was called ‘“‘The Chinese Saloon.” It contained a number of figures, 
appropriately attired, and representing the people of The Flowery Kingdom, 
from Mandarin to Coolie. This collection was removed in 1842-43, and the 
Museum ceased as such. The building was used for balls, banquets, and the 
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lecture room for theatrical performances. The Museum in its latter years was 
generally spoken of as the Conese Museum. It was destroyed by fire July 5, 1854. 
In 1790, DanteL Bowen opened a wax works exhibition and museum of 
paintings at No. 9 South Eighth Street. He called his enterprise American 
EXHIBITION OF Wax Work. He removed to Boston, in 1795, opening the Colum- 
bian Museum there, and giving as explanation for leaving Philadelphia his “desire 
to avoid a continued competition with my particular friend Charles W. Peale.” 
His Boston Museum was twice burned, and he returned to Philadelphia in 1810, 
remaining until his death in 1856, when he was ninety-six years of age. 
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BARNUM’S MUSEUM, SEVENTH AND CHESTNUT STREETS, 1851 


Jesse SHARPLESS, in 1807, opened the next important museum at No. 48 
Market Street. He displayed a large number of wax figures, and “natural and 
mechanical curiosities." Among his statues was a group of “His Excellency 
President Washington and the Venerable Benjamin Franklin.” In 1816, he 
announced he had one hundred and fifty figures in wax. In 1818, he had a repre- 
sentation of the Battle of Waterloo; in 1819, he exhibited the elephant Columbus; 
in 1821, he showed a representation of the duel between Commodores Decatur 
and Barron. In 1816, Sharpless had put up a large brick building for his collec-: 
tion and his place was known as the Washington Museum. Latterly, he com- 
bined a dry goods store with his museum, and in the Directories he was described 
as a merchant. 
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Tue PenNsyLvANIA Musgum, which was an adjunct to a menagerie “the 
largest and most valuable collection ever in America,” was in operation at No. 270 
Market Street, in 1824. This was next to the southwest corner of Market and 
Eighth Streets. The collection consisted of curiosities, wax statuary, a picture 
gallery, and a lecture hall for performances—by acrobats, tight rope performers 
and dancers. 

PutngAs T. BARNUM opened his Museum at the southeast corner of Seventh 
and Chestnut Streets, in 1850. The building was destroyed by a fire on Decem- 
ber 30, 1851. Barnum was a large purchaser of objects at the sale of the Phila- 
delphia Museum. 

CotoneL JosepH H. Woop, who had conducted Museums in several cities, 
notably in Chicago, where his collection was snuffed out by the great conflagra- 
tion in that City in 1871, came to this City, and took over the new minstrel 
house of Carncross and Dixey, at the northwest corner of Ninth and Arch 
Streets, which had been erected by Robert F. Simpson. Wood found the plaec 
suited to his purpose after some alterations, and opened Wood’s Museum, in 
1872. The Museum features included a collection of curiosities from remote 
quarters of the world, a small menagerie, living “freaks,” and a theatre where a 
stock company soon became firm favorites with Philadelphians. This enterprise 
continued for about ten years, and was followed by a Dime Museum (q. v.). 

Among the present Scientific or Art Museums are the following: 

Masonic MusgeuM—Masonic Temple, Broad and Filbert Streets. The largest 
and most comprehensive collection of articles, portraits, views and autographs 
relating to the order, to be seen anywhere. This was started when the Masonic 
Temple was opened and was greatly extended under the curatorship of Dr. 
Julius F. Sachse. 

Mutter MussumM—College of Physicians, Twenty-second Street, south of 
Market, a pathological collection begun in 1849 by Dr. Thomas Dent Mutter 
for the college. In 1856, he offered his own comprehensive collection and $30,000 
to pay the services of a lecturer if the college would place it in a fireproof build- 
ing. At that time the collection was valued at $20,000. In 1859, the collection 
finally passed into the possession of the college-—See Cottece or Puysicrans. 

NaTIONAL MuszuM, INDEPENDENCE Hatit—In 1854, the City secured at 
auction many portraits of Revolutionary characters painted by Chas. Willson 
Peale, and these formed the nucleus for the present collection, which includes 
nearly all of the Signers of the Declaration, and other historical personages closely 
connected with our national birth. In the East Room (The Declaration Chamber) 
is much of the original furniture including the mahogany table at which Hancock 
presided over Congress. Paintings are hung in the second floor rooms, and in 
the old room of the Provincial Supreme Court. The Liberty Bell is exposed in 
the hall at the southern entrance to the building. In the wing buildings are 
collections of pictures and relics connected with the history of city and state. 
The collections of portraits by James Sharpless are exhibited on the second floor. 
The City of Philadelphia purchased these portraits in pastel, in 1876. There 
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are forty-five examples of the artist's work. On the second floor, also, will be 
found Benjamin West’s noted historical painting, William Penn’s Treaty with 
the Indians. 

Memoria Hatt, Fairmount Park, was erected by the State of Pennsylvania 
as the Art Gallery for the Centennial Exhibition of 1876. Shortly after the 
exhibition was closed The Pennsylvania Museum was organized and incor- 
porated, 1876. It was designed to establish something like The South Kensington 
Museum, in London, and when, in 1878, the School of Industrial Art was organ- 
ized as part of the plan, the Museum was intended to be useful for students to 
study the collection of industrial arts rapidly being assembled there. The 
Museum held the first American Exhibition of porcelain, and stained glass, in 
1890, and, when, in 1892, the Wilstach Collection of paintings was bequeathed 
to the City, it was hung in Memorial Hall. The collection has been greatly 
increased in size since that time. 

As early as 1894, an effort was started to erect a City Arr Museum, and in 
October, 1895, a committee of architects and others was appointed by the Fair- 
mount Park Commission to select the winning design from a collection which 
had been submitted. Very little was done toward the Art Museum after that 
date, for years, and what progress, if any, was made, did not become public. 
One reason that nothing was done was the indecision regarding a site. When, 
however, the Parkway was started with some show of realization, The Art 
Museum was revived. Another thing which hastened its erection was the 
possible loss of valuable collections of paintings, one of which, under the terms 
of the will of William M. Elkins, was to become the City’s property only upon 
its acceptance and upon providing a suitable building for exhibiting the collec- 
tion.—See Parkway. The Parkway was opened for its entire length in 1918, 
and then the site of the Art Museum having been selected—where the Fait- 
mount Reservoir formerly stood, or on Fairmount Hill, the work of erecting the 
immense structure, whose architecture is Grecian, was begun. In 1925, galleries 
were made ready to receive the Elkins collection; in 1928, many of the main 
galleries were filled with exhibits, mainly original rooms from ancient mansions, 
and ancient furniture. The Art Museum is not yet entirely completed, and is 
expected to have cost about $15,000,000 when building and grounds are finished. 

University Muszum, Thirty-third and South Streets. Its original title was 
The Free Museum of Science and Art of the University of Pennsylvania. It 
was established in 1889, and its beautiful building and grounds have been grad- 
ually expanded as have its immense archaeological collections. It is one of the 
most important institutions of its kind in the world, as well as one of the largest. 

Wistar Institute, 36th and Spruce Streets. Incorporated in 1892 by the 
University of Pennsylvania and General Isaac J. Wistar, is the first American 
university institute devoted to advanced study and research in anatomy and 
biology. Through the munificence of General Isaac J. Wistar the Institute was 
established and endowed not only for the advancement of research in anatomy, 
but also for the preservation and increase of the anatomical museum originally 
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known as the Wistar or Wistar and Horner Museum. The original museum, 
founded in 1808 by Professor Caspar Wistar, was used as a teaching museum for 
students of medicine in the University of Pennsylvania. Its development along 
broader lines, since the organization of the Institute, has greatly increased its 
scientific value both to the medical students of the University and to biological 
students throughout the country. It has now become the depository for research 
materials which are open, under suitable regulations, to the use of capable investi- 
gators from all institutions, and through its Advisory Board it has established 
itself as a central anatomical institute-—See AcApEMy oF NATURAL SCIENCES; 
AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY; FRANKLIN INSTITUTE. 


MUSIC, EARLY, IN PHILADELPHIA—Miusic made its way slowly in 
Philadelphia. Founded, and at first, largely settled by Quakers, it could not 
have been otherwise, as the Quakers were opposed to their members having 
anything to do with music, and, indeed, as late as 1716, the yearly meeting of 
Friends in its advice to members of the Society, coupled music with plays, games, 
lotteries and dancing—all of which activities were frowned upon. However, 
there was music in Philadelphia, even earlier, for the German settlers brought 
with them their church music, and the Swedes, who were here before either 
Quakers or Germans, also had their church music, but there is reason to believe 
that only vocal music could be enjoyed here in those times. There is a record 
of the Rev. Andreas Sandel, who became pastor of the Swedes Church, in 1702, 
and who is reputed to have had a violent temper, insisting upon better singing 
by his congregation. It is even of record that he fined some of the members of 
his flock for what he termed, “untimely singing”; evidently they injected a touch 
of discord. Old Swedes is reputed to have had the first church organ in America, 
and Kelpius (q. v.), the leader of the Mystics on the Wissahickon, is believed to 
have brought over the instrument, when he came here in 1694, although the 
statement (by Howard, infra) seems doubtful. Kelpius and his Hermits of the 
Ridge were much given to hymn singing, and in 1708, he is said to have ordered 
two clavicords—a forerunner of the modern piano—from Germany. As Kelpius 
died that year, it is not known what was the fate of these instruments. 

Hymn singing, of course, was part of the service in all of the churches, but 
organs did not appear very early. Christ Church did not have an organ until 
January, 1767, although the instrument was reported ready for installation in 
April, 1765. There is a belief, however, that it did have a smaller organ earlier. 
Musicians had appeared in Philadelphia long before this, being coeval with 
dancing masters, who in those days usually produced their own music with a 
violin. In 1740, an abortive effort to found a Musical Association was made, 
which indicates some musical progress had been achieved here. The Dancing 
Assembly (q. v.), which was formed in 1748, naturally had music at their balls, 
and the account books show that for this item £1-10s was the amount usually 
paid out for this feature, which is proof that several musicians formed the or- 
chestra. Franklin is said to have offered to teach Leigh Hunt’s mother how to 
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play on the guitar. We know he devised what he called the Armonica, which 
he thought an improvement on the Musical Glasses; he also confided, in a letter 
to Lord Kames, his theory of the harmony to be found in Scotch songs. 

What is regarded as the first attempt at anything like a music drama in this 
City was Nathaniel Lee’s tragedy, “Theodosius, or, The Force of Love,” which 
was performed at the Southwark Theatre (g. v.), on August 10, 1759, by David 
Douglass’s Company. In this play there was introduced some solos and ecclesias- 
tical music, which had been composed for it by the English composer, Henry 
Purcell. It was not an opera, however, in any sense, but a drama with music. 
On August 24th—two weeks later, Gay’s “Beggar’s Opera” was given by the 
same company, which indicates that the company had competent vocalists and 
also something like an orchestra! —See Opgra. 

All of which proves that Philadelphians were not indifferent to the pleasures 
of music, and, also, that the art was making headway. Purcell’s music was what 
in later times, would be termed incidental music, and the fact that it was written | 
for two violins, tenor and bass, gives an adequate idea of the character of the 
theatre orchestra of the times. The music consisted of overture, entre-act or 
intermezzo, and for songs to be sung between the acts. It was neither a music 
drama or an opera, but it was music, and caused Lee’s tragedy to be frequently 
called for. The musical appetite of Philadelphians, perhaps, had been whetted 
by the concert given her by John Palina, in 1757, which was one of the earliest 
entertainments of its kind here. 

In 1759, Francis Hopkinson (q. v.), regarded as the first American composer, 
wrote the words and music of a song, “My Days Have Been So Wondrous 
Free.” Hopkinson, in addition to being a lawyer, poet, and political writer, as 
well as, later, a Signer of the Declaration of Independence, is said to have been 
the best amateur musician in the City, before the Revolution, and occasionally, 
he played the organ in St. Peter's Church, Third and Pine Streets. In 1781, 
when M. de la Luzerne, the French Minister, gave an entertainment for General 
and Mrs. Washington, Hopkinson wrote the libretto and music for what was 
called an oratorio, but which more nearly resembled a Masque with music, in 
honor of the event. This was called “The Temple of Minerva,” in which 
occurred the germ of “Hail, Columbia,” written seventeen years later by Hop- 
kinson’s son, Joseph (q. v.). The libretto was published in The Columbian 
Magazine, August, 1787. In 1788, Hopkinson published “Seven Songs for the 
Harpischord.” ‘There is reason to believe that he exerted a very large influence 
in music in Philadelphia in his day, although Alexander Reinagle (1756-1809), a 
professional musician, who came to this city in 1786, naturally was more of a 
factor, after that date. The toncert which Reinagle gave here May 4, 1786, was 
of a character so important that it usually is regarded as the real starting point 
of good music in this city. 

Reinagle, to open the New (Chestnut Street) Theatre, gave a concert there 
on February 2, 1793, which undoubtedly was the most splendid entertainment 
of its kind ever enjoyed in this country up to that time. Reinagle, who was 
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born in England, where he had a brother who was a distinguished animal painter, 
when he came to this country, in 1786, decided to make Philadelphia his home 
after a short stay in New York, where he received no encouragement. Here he 
became a partner of Thomas Wignell, a leading comedian, and together they 
embarked upon the management of the New Theatre. Reinagle’s part was the 
music of the establishment, and being an artist, and also a member of the Society 
of Musicians in London, he strove to give Philadelphia, which was the centre 
of the fashionable and intellectual world in the United States, the best in music 
that could be obtained. The night Reinagle gave his opening concert at the 
New Theatre, was an inclement one, but the house was crowded, and the boxes 
were filled with a brilliant assembly of distinguished and fashionable persons. 
So successfully was the concert, it was repeated on February 4 and 7. Reinagle, 
who conducted, wrote an overture for the first part, and for the second part, a 
grand overture by Haydn, was performed; while a symphony by Stametz, opened 
the concluding part. The vocalists and many of the instrumentalists were con- 
nected with the theatre, for no great singers or solo instrumentalists had been 
heard in this country up to that time. However, Reinagle’s concert was a real 
step in the progress of good music here. He saw to it that the Theatre had in its 
company men and women who had good voices, and the musical character of the 
performances at the New Theatre was decidedly in advance of any then heard 
in an American playhouse. 

There were, even in those years, enough musically gifted Philadelphians to 
appreciate good music. Several residents of the city were reputed to be amateurs 
of rare ability. Later, Thomas Sully, known principally as a portrait painter, 
was an excellent flutist, and frequently performed at soirees; Mrs. Thomas 
Willing was praised as a harpist. In the eighteenth century, Governor John 
Penn achieved a reputation as a violinist, and gave soirees at his house on South 
Third Street; Dr. Adam Kuhn, who was another talented amateur, occasionally 
attended, and performed. 

Philadelphia was the birthplace of piano manufacturing in the New World, 
for in 1775, John Behrent advertised that he had just finished “an extraordinary 
instrument, by the name of the pianoforte, in mahogany in the manner of the 
harpischord.”’ Behrent then lived on Third Street, below Brown, nearly opposite 
to the Barracks. While no piano built by Behrent is now known, there is a 
piano made in Philadelphia by Charles Albrecht, who is described as a joiner in 
the Directory for 1791, in the Collection of the Historical Society of Pennsyl- 
vania. It is dated 1789, but Albrecht is believed to have made instruments 
earlier. In 1786, James Julian, of Fourth and Arch Streets, advertised he had 
invented and built a pianoforte. 

The first organ builder in America is said to have been Gustavus Hesselius, 
the Swedish painter—See Art Devetopment. Hesselius was a resident of 
Philadelphia in 1746, when he is said to have built the pipe organ for the Moravian 
Church, in Bethlehem. This is the earliest instrument made by him of which 
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there isa record. He was an organist as well as painter, and probably constructed 
the chamber organ, which he had in his house, and which he willed to his son, 
John. 

When Wignell returned from England, whither he had gone to engage a 
first class company of actors for his Theatre, he brought back with him several 
who were favorably regarded as vocalists, among them John Darley, Mrs. Old- 
mixon, Mrs. Marshall, and Miss Broadhurst. Darley was a popular singer at 
Vauxhall, London; and Mrs. Oldmixon was the first to sing “The Blue Bells of 
Scotland,” in this country. 

In 1793, also there came here from London, Benjamin Carr (1769-1831), who 
might be said to have been the first professional musician to have greatly devel- 
oped music in this city. Mr. Carr was announced as from the London Ancient 
Concerts. He was an excellent vocalist and organist, and almost immediately 
established himself in a music store on Market Street, at No. 122, the site of the 
present 332. Carr was a professor of music, an accomplished conductor, and a 
talented composer. He was exactly the inspiration music needed here at the 
time of his arrival. Not long after his arrival he composed the accompaniments 
to George Coleman’s “Spanish Barber,” which was an adaptation of “The Barber 
of Seville,” and for the songs in which Dr. Samuel Arnold wrote the music. This 
piece was frst heard here July 7, 1794, at the New Theatre, which paid consid- 
erable attention to incidental music, presenting Shakespearean comedies better 
than they ever before had been produced in this country. Carr, who had re- 
ceived his musical education under Dr. Arnold, was a brother of Sir John Carr. 
He was accredited the best organist in Philadelphia, and played that instrument 
in Catholic and Protestant Episcopal Churches here. In June, 1810, in the Catholic 
Church of St. Augustine, he conducted the first American presentation of 
Handel's “Messiah” and Haydn’s “Creation.” These oratorios were not given 
completely, but the principal solos and choruses were sung. The performances 
were under the direction of Professor Carr, Raynor Taylor. who came to this 
country about the time Professor Carr did, and George C. Schectky, who adapted 
for band the once favorite piece, “The Battle of Prague,” which received its 
first rendition in America at a concert given in Oeller’s Hotel, May 5, 1794, 
which sometimes is regarded as the first professional and amateur concert here. 
On that occasion Carr was one of the directors. After the organization of the 
Musical Fund Society, Carr became the leader of its orchestra, and the con- 
ductor of its first concert, in Washington Hall, in 1821. Carr published “Hail, 
Columbia” in his Musical Repository, in 1798, its first appearance; and in 1820, 
he published “The Chorister,” which was a collection of Chants and harmonies, 
arranged and composed by himself. 

Among those who assisted in the first presentation of “The Messiah” and 
“The Creation,” at St. Augustine’s Church, in 1810, was Benjamin Cross (1'786- 
1857), who became one of the foremost of our early teachers of music, and whose 
connection with the Musical Fund Society for so many years before his death, 
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was most distinguished. For years he was organist at St. Augustine’s Church. 
His ““Mariner’s Glee” received the award of a silver medal from the Philharmonic 
Society. 

“The Messiah,” by Handel, was first heard here in its complete form on 
April 9, 1801, in the hall of the University of Pennsylvania, on Fourth Street, 
below Arch. Some difficulty being encountered in obtaining soloists from 
among the amateurs of the city, Ralph Shaw, the conductor, got his artists from 
the theatre. Shaw was a music teacher, and also kept a music store —See OPERA 
IN PHILADELPHIA; SINGING Societies; Musicat Funp Society; ORCHESTRAS; 
Concert Hatt; AcApemy oF Music. 

[Biblio—Samuel L. Laciar, ““Musical Philadelphia,” Public Ledger, August 17-22, 1931; 


J. T. Scharf and Thompson Westcott, “Hist. of Phila.,’’ Vol. II, Chapter XXXIII (1884); J. T. 
Howard, “Our American Music” (N. Y., 1931).] 


MUSICAL FUND SOCIETY OF PHILADELPHIA—Was founded as the 
outcome of a meeting held on January 7, 1820, in James Elliott’s Shakespeare 
Hotel, on the north side of Chestnut Street, below Sixth. It was organized Feb- 
ruary 29, 1820, and on February 22, 1823, it was incorporated. Its objects were 
first, to cultivate and diffuse musical taste, and secondly, to afford relief to its 
necessitous professional members and their families. The first concert given by 
the Society was in Washington Hall, Third Street, above Spruce, on April 24, 
1821, when the orchestra and chorus consisted of one hundred performers. The 
first president of the Society was Dr. William P. Dewees, who presided over the 
first meeting. Some of its distinguished members were Thomas Sully, the painter; 
Francis M. Drexel, who also was a painter, but is more famous as the founder of 
the banking firm which bears his name; Dr. George McClellan, and Francis 
Hopkinson. In 1824, the Society purchased the unfinished building of the Fifth 
Presbyterian Church on the south side of Locust Street, above Eighth, and 
William Strickland, the architect, remodelled the building for the purposes of the 
new owners. On the second floor was the concert room, and its acoustic qualities 
for years was a source of pride. In 1891, a new facade was given the hall and it 
was modernized, although the Society had given no concerts since 1857. All of 
the great soloists, vocal and instrumental, heard in this country between 1824 
and 1857, were heard in Musical Fund Hall, and it is said more of them appeared 
there than in any concert hall in this country. 

Among the great artists who appeared there were Ole Bull, violinist, 1843; 
Jenny Lind, 1850, 1851; Henrietta Sontag, 1853; Malibran, 1827; Adelina Patti 
sang in a concert there in 1852, when she was but eight years of age. Thackeray 
gave a course of lectures in the hall, in 1853, and A. Conan Doyle, creator of the 
Sherlock Holmes Stories, gave an address there in 1895. In 1924, the Society. 
sold its building, and removed to 407 Sansom Street, and in 1931 removed its 
office to the Wood Building. The Society remains a factor in the musical society 
of the city and continues to assist worthy musical enterprises. 
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MUSK-RAT ISLAND—Was in the Schuylkill River, near the eastern 
shore, opposite Sedgeley Point. 


MUSTIN FIELD—United States Navy landing field at the Philadelphia 
Navy Yard, dating from the period of the World War, 1918. 


NANNY-GOAT MARKET—This designation was locally applied to the 
Franklin Market, in Washington, later American Street, north of Master, toward 
the middle of the last century. The place became historic, from having been 
the scene of the Weaver’s Riot in Kensington, January 11, 1843. The rioters 
withdrew within the market when the Sheriff and his posse appeared. From 
within this fortress they assailed the officers of the law, severely beating the 
Sheriff and driving off his force. The following day some of the rioters, who 
had been terrorizing pedestrians in Kensington, again took possession of the 
market house, which they boarded up at one end. They also had accumulated 
a supply of bricks for missiles. That evening General Cadwalader and his Brigade 
appeared and disturbances ceased. It was destroyed by fire in May, 1844.—See 
Native American Party. 


NATATORIUM—This building was erected in 1869 at 219 South Broad 
Street by J. W. Payne, in whose family it remained until 1898, when it was taken 
over by Solomon Asher, dancing master, whose school had occupied the hall 
above for his classes. In 1910, Asher purchased the mansion formerly occupied 
by George W. Childs, at the southeast corner of Twenty-second and Walnut 
Streets, which he enlarged for the uses of his dancing academy, and the pool for 
his Natatorium. In Payne’s original Natatorium in winter, when the pool was 
closed, a gymnasium, or “Physical Institute,” occupied the first floor, and on the 
second, E. B. Reilley conducted a dancing academy. The place was conducted 
in a superior manner, and its clients in the main, came from the fashionable sets 
in Philadelphia —See Danornc ScHoots. 


NATIONAL HALL—This assembly room, which was designed for meet- 
ings, concerts, and also a suitable place to hold fairs or bazaars, stood on the 
south side of Market Street, between Twelfth and Thirteenth Streets. It was 
opened with a concert January 8, 1856, an entertainment given by the Musical 
Union. Abolitionists held meetings there, and during the Civil War many 
scenes of excitement were enacted there. On December 15, 1859, George W. 
Curtis lectured there on slavery, at a protest meeting at the execution of John 
Brown, and in the expectation of a riot, a large force of police was present. The 
Southern Loyalists held a convention there on September 3, 1866. Dan Gardner 
and Richard Hemmings opened a circus in National Hall in November, 1862, 
but it was not a fixture. On October 21, 1873, J. H. Johnson & Company, 
having altered the building, opened it as the Olympic Theatre, a variety hall. 
The building was completely destroyed by fire on the night of January 24; 1874, 
just after the evening’s performance. 
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NATIVE AMERICAN PARTY, OR, AMERICAN PARTY—This 
political party was originally formed in New York City in 1835, but as it was 
local in its application, it soon ceased to exist. However, the large influx of 
Irish immigrants, the majority of whom were Catholics, during the next few 
years, caused the Party to be revived in New York in 1843. It was a secret 
organization, and soon won the popular name of “Know Nothing.” It is said 
this name was applied to it because, at first its members feared to advertise their 
membership, and such as were questioned about the Party replied that they 
knew nothing. The Party, whose name really was the American Party, acquiesced 
in the name Native American Party, to the extent that a publication of that 
name was issued in Philadelphia. 

In Philadelphia, the first Native American meeting was held in Germantown, 
in 1837, but the New York idea did not thrive at that time. However, after the 
revival of the movement in Gotham in 1843, it was taken up here, and, for a 
time, attained considerable motion. In December of that year, in a hall on Ridge 
Avenue, in the District of Spring Garden, there was organized the American 
Republican Association of Second Ward, Spring Garden, and this may be regarded 
as the beginning of the Paity asa factor, in the country’s politics. In the following 
January (1844), similar associations were formed in Locust Ward, North Mul- 
berry Ward, and Cedar Ward, in the City. The original meeting in German- 
town, in 1837, declared that foreigners should not have the right to vote, no 
matter how long they had resided in this country. The Associations which 
were formed here in 1844 changed that principle somewhat. The full declaration 
of principles at that time was: 


“First. We maintain that the naturalization laws should be so 
altered as to require of all foreigners who may hereafter arrive in this 
country a residence of twenty-one years before granting them the 
privilege of the elective franchise; but at the same time we distinctly 
declare that it is not our intention to interfere with the vested rights 
of any citizen, or lay any obstruction in the way of foreigners obtain- 
ing a livelihood, or acquiring property in this country; but, on the con- 
trary, we would grant them the right to purchase, hold, and transfer 
property, and to enjoy and participate in all the benefits of our country 
(except that of voting and holding office) as soon as they declare their 
intention to become citizens. 


“Second. We maintain that the Bible, without note or comment, 
is not sectarian; that it is the fountain-head of morality and all good 
government, and should be used in our public schools as a reading-book. 


“Third. We are opposed to a union of church and state in any and 
every form. 


“Fourth. We hold that Native Americans only should be appointed 
to office to legislate, administer, or execute the laws of the country.” 
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Formation of these American Republican Associations proceeded rapidly 
throughout the city, and while some resentment was felt by the foreigners who 
believed they were the especial mark of the Native Americans, no disturbances 
occurred until May 3, 1844, when a mass meeting to form an Association in the 
Third Ward, Kensington, was held on a vacant lot at the southwest corner of 
Second and Master Streets. About three hundred persons were assembled. 
During the address of one of the speakers, a group of men, armed with clubs, 
suddenly attacked the audience. It was said they were Irishmen. However, 
the meeting was broken up, and the leaders went to another place in the neigh- 
borhood where resolutions denouncing the rioters were adopted, and the meeting 
was adjourned until May 6th. On that date the meeting reassembled at Second 
and Master Streets, where it was annoyed by a man in a cart driving into the 
audience and dumping a quantity of earth. Then rain began to fall, and adjourn 
ment to “Nanny-Goat Market” (q. v.), at Washington (American), Cadwalader 
and Master Streets followed. While the meeting was in progress in the market 
shed, a quarrel between some persons on the outskirts of the assemblage arose, 
and a pistol was fired. As soon as this shot was heard, a gun was fired on the 
market house from a window in the house of the Hibernia Hose Company, 
which was on the west side of Cadwalader Street. Immediately afterward a 
volley of shots was fired from the Hose house, and from some dwellings nearby. 
The meeting quickly was disbanded, although some of those present stopped to 
hurl bricks at the houses. The conflict soon became general. Some who were 
unarmed, rushed off to secure weapons, and a kind of Indian warfare followed, 
snipers taking advantage from posts ot corners. The battle ground was shifted 
and the rioters in a short time found themselves at Germantown Avenue and 
Cadwalader Street. Another wing of the fighting forces extended north as far 
as Jefferson Street. During the melee, George Shiffler, a boy of eighteen, was 
shot by a stray bullet, and died shortly afterward. Eleven others were wounded, 
but recovered. They were all said to have been Americans. It was claimed that 
young Shiffler was defending the American flag when he was shot, and was 
trying to prevent its being carried away by Irishmen. In consequence of this 
allegation, he was regarded as a hero and a martyr. A hose company in South- 
wark, then, being formed, took his name, and became popular as The Shiffler 
Hose. Other accounts assert that young Shiffler was some distance away and 
was mortally wounded by a stray shot.—See Antr-Catuotic Riots. 

It is asserted that before these riots the number of members of the American 
Party in Philadelphia did not exceed five hundred voters, and that none of the 
established political parties regarded the movement seriously. Events in Ken- 
sington changed this attitude, and the American Party, as it became known 
within a short time, became a national party. Some impetus was given the 
movement here by a monster Fourth of July procession in 1844. About forty- 
five hundred men were in line, and there were representatives of twenty-five 
States, on horseback. Several symbolical floats were in the parade. 
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The first National Convention of the American Party was held on July 5, 
and 7, 1845, in the Assembly Building at Tenth and Chestnut Streets. In 
1855, the party carried nine State elections, and in 1856 nominated presidential 
candidates. After that, it disappeared from view. 

[Biblio—John Hancock Lee, “The Origin and Progress of the American Party in Politics” 


(Phila., 1855); J. T. Scharf and Thompson Westcott, “Hist. of Phila.,”’ Vol. I, pp. 663-689 
(Phila., 1884).] 


NAUTICAL SCHOOL, PENNSYLVANIA STATE—Was founded in 
1889 by the State, at the solicitation of prominent Philadelphia shipping men, 
for the purpose of instructing youths, from 17 to 20 years of age, in navigation, 
seamanship, marine engineering and all matters pertaining to the proper con- 
struction, equipment and sailing of vessels or any particular branch thereof. It 
is intended to prepare the students to become officers in the Merchant Marine. 
The United States Navy Department assigned the old wooden sloop of war, 
“Saratoga,” to the uses of the School, and the latter began operation December 
II, 1889, with 84 cadets. The “Saratoga” was a sailing vessel, of 1,025 tons, and 
in its days as a warship was rated as a 20-gun sloop. In 1843, the “Saratoga” 
was Captain Perry’s flagship in the fleet patrolling the African Coast to suppress 
the slave trade; in 1851-53, she was in the Squadron which Commodore Perry 
commanded in his mission to Japan, and at the outbreak of the Civil War, she 
was again in African waters. The “Saratoga’’ served as the School ship until 
1908, when, being found unseawoithy, it was superseded by the U. S. Cruiser 
Adams. 

The Pennsylvania Assembly reconstituted the Nautical School in an Act 
approved July 8, 1919. For the uses of the School, the composite gunboat, 
“Annapolis” (q. v.), was assigned to the duty. The School is conducted through 
the Pennsylvania State Board of Commissioners of Navigation for the River 
Delaware and its Navigable Tributaries. 


NAVAL ASYLUM, UNITED STATES—Gray’s Ferry Road at the corner 
of Bainbridge Street. The buildings are upon a plot about 25 acres in area, which 
was purchased in 1826 by the Federal Government for the purpose of a naval 
asylum and naval school. The main structures were commenced in 1830, and. 
formally occupied the following year. It was designed by William Strickland (q.v.). 


NAVAL SCHOOL—In 1810, Congress passed an Act creating a Naval 
Hospital Fund. At the same time, Paul Hamilton, Secretary of the Navy, 
addressed a letter to the House Committee on Naval Establishments advocating 
the establishments of hospitals for seamen and the widows of seamen killed in 
action. He contended that midshipmen should be sent to these hospitals, which 
were hospitals in the ancient English sense of the word, for a period for instruc- 
tion in navigation and general learning. This letter was the beginning not only 
of the Naval Asylum, but of the Naval School, or Academy. It was not until 
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the period when Commodore James Biddle was Commandant of the Asylum 
that the Naval School was established there—1838-1842. The midshipmen at 
first were assigned to the basement rooms, which were found to be “damp, cold, 
cheerless, and unhealthy,” so they were given quarters on the floor above. In 
1845, the Naval School, now called Academy, was removed to Annapolis, Md. 


[Biblio Edward Shippen, M. D., U.S. N., “Some Account of the Origin of the Naval 
Asylum at Phila.,” Pa. Mag. of Hist. and Biog., July, 1883.] 


NAVY YARDS, AND NAVAL CONSTRUCTION—The first ships of 
the United States were built before this country had a Navy Yard, and, it might 
be added, paradoxically, before it had a Navy Department, but the man who was 
responsible for the building of the first navy was a Philadelphian, Joshua Humph- 
reys (1751-1838), who erected one of the fleet he designed, as first Naval Con- 
structor, in his own yard, on the Delaware River, just below Christian Street. 

Humphreys probably was the best equipped man for the task, and, as a young 
man, during the Revolution, he had been commissioned to fit out the first fleet 
of the Continental Navy, which left Philadelphia, in 1776, under the command 
of Captain Esek Hopkins. Under date of January 6, 1793, he wrote a letter to 
Robert Morris, beginning with the thought: “From present appearances, I 
believe it is time this country was possessed of a Navy; but as that is yet to be 
raised, I have ventured a few ideas on the subject.” The gist of his communi- 
cation was, as this country could not compete with Europe in the size of its fleet, 
it should build vessels, which individually were larger and more powerful than 
any on the other side of the Atlantic, and he designed them so that they would 
be fast sailers, and consequently could pick and choose their antagonists. On 
March 27, 1794, Congress passed an Act “to provide a naval armament for the 
United States.” The naval establishment in those days was under the direction 
of the Secretary of War, General Knox. On April 12, 1794, General Knox re- 
quested Humphreys to prepare drafts and models for such frigates as he had 
proposed, and on June 28, 1794, he was appointed Naval Constructor. 

Joshua Humphreys, the son of Joshua and Sarah (Williams) Humphreys, was 
born in Haverford Township, Delaware County, where his father was the owner 
of a large farm. He was descended from Daniel Humphreys, a Welsh Quaker, 
who came to this country in 1682. After he left school, Joshua was apprenticed 
to a shipbuilder in Philadelphia. Before he had completed his apprenticeship, 
his master died, but he had shown such mastery of the work that he was placed 
in charge of the ship yard, and managed the business for the widow for several 
years. About the time the Revolution commenced, young Humphreys had his 
own shop on Swanson Street, below Catharine. Already his remarkable ability 
as a marine architect attracted attention, and he was selected to fit for service 
the little fleet which left Philadelphia under Commodore Hopkins. 

Humphreys designed the six frigates which, according to design, were similar, 
but of different tonnage. The designer built the United States in Humphreys . 
Yard on the Delaware, close to Old Swedes Church; The Chesapeake was built 
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at Norfolk; The Constellation, at Baltimore; the President, at New York; the 
Constitution, at Boston; and the Congress, at Portsmouth. Of these, the build- 
ers at Baltimore made a variation in design. The ships were fast sailers, and 
capable of enduring heavy battering, while inflicting severe injury in a short 
time. In 1808, Humphreys retired to his family estate at Haverford, where he 
died thirty years later at the age of eighty-seven. 

The frigate United States, which was constructed under the eye of Humph- 
reys, was the first of the ships to take to water. She was launched July ro, 1797. 


In 1798, when the Navy Depaitment was created, the Secretary was directed 
to have constructed two docks and build, or purchase, six ships of war, 74 guns; 
and six sloops of war, each to carry 18 guns. In this Act was found the germ 
of the first Navy Yard in Philadelphia, for the Secretary argued that a navy 
yard was necessary if he were to build ships. In 1800, several lots of ground in 
Southwark were purchased for this purpose. In 1801, more property was pur- 
chased, the entire cost of the lands amounted to $199,030. The land extended 
along Front Street, from Prime to Wharton Streets, and to the Delaware River. 
In this yard were built, from 1815 to 1875, thirty-five vessels of war. The yard 
was sold at a public sale in the Merchant’s Exchange, December 2, 1879, for 
$1,000,000 to the Pennsylvania Railroad Company. League Island having been 
presented to the Federal Government for the purpose of a navy yard, the removal 
to the new location was made January 7, 1876. 

At the time of the World War, League Island Navy Yard, with its 923 acres, 
was regarded as the largest station of its kind in the world. The average daily 
population of the yard during the War years was 25,000, of which number 3,600 
operatives were engaged in the aircraft factory. In 1921, the great dry-dock 
there, 1,030 feet long, 116 feet wide, and 40 feet deep, was finished, and was 
regarded as the largest drydock in the world.—See Leacus Istanp. 


[Biblio—*‘Jackson’s Phila. Year Book”’ for 1919, 1920.] 


NEAGLE, JOHN—(1796-1865), distinguished portrait painter. His parents 
resided in Philadelphia, but he was born in Boston, while they were temporarily 
stopping in that city. His father was a native of Cork, Ireland, and his mother, 
whose maiden name was Taylor, was born near Bordentown, N. J. While he 
was a school-boy he displayed his talent in drawing, and subsequently took 
lessons under Peter Ancora, an Italian painter and drawing master. Afterwards 
he was apprenticed to a coach painter, and became acquainted with Bass Otis (q.v.) 
In 1818, Neagle began to practice his profession of portrait painter. In 1820, he 
married Mary Chester Sully, daughter of Lawrence Sully. Neagle painted a 
large number of masterly portraits, but what is regarded as his masterpiece is 
his picture of Patrick Lyon in his blacksmith shop, which is in the Pennsylvania 
Academy of the Fine Arts.—See Patrick LYon. 


[Biblio.—A sympathetic sketch of Neagle, by Mantle Fielding, was prefixed to the Cat- 
alogue of the Special Exhibition of Neagle’s Portraits in the Academy of Fine Arts, 1925.] 
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NECK, THE—Only the old-time Philadelphian knows where the Neck 
was—for it has been eradicated by the rapid march of progress in South Phila- 
delphia. It was generally regarded as lying south of Moore Street and between 
the rivers Delaware and Schuylkill. As recently as forty years ago there were 
marshes and dykes even half a mile south of Moore Street. The dykes were a 
bequest from the early settlers in that part of the city. Broad Street, then little 
more than a dusty or muddy trail according to the weather, was the spine of the 
Neck, and east and west of it were numerous truck farms, and a few fertilizing 
plants. Several old taverns or road houses to the east were landmarks and the 
scene of Sunday revelries. These latter consisted principally of pitching horse- 
shoes and bowling. In the Neck stood the Deering Farm, the scene of an atro- 
cious murder in 1866. The Neckers in the old days were most provincial, and 
many of them seldom made a journey as far north as Market Street, excepting, 
of course, the farmers and butchers who had stalls in one or another of the market 
houses or curb markets of those days. The origin of the name, “The Neck,” 
appears to be lost, and it is rather indiscriminately applied to a large part of South 
Philadelphia. That part of the city was generally so-called in Revolutionary 
days, and seems to have been assigned to that section of Passyunk and Moya- 
mensing which lay between the southern swamps and the city. Before 1890, the 
Neck was the favorite hunting ground for the reed-bird shooters, and bird 
gunners generally — See Hessians; MuMMer’s PARADE. 

[Biblio.—Series of articles by Arthur R. H. Morrow in Public Ledger, July, 1891; ““A Day 
in the Ma’sh,” by M. F. Egan, Scribner’s Mag., July, 1881; “Through ‘The Neck’ ona Bicycle,” 


by Jay Howe Adams, Outing, Sept., 1885; ““A Pot-Hunter’s Paradise,’ by Charles Ledyard 
Norton, American Mag., October. 1887.| 


“NED BUNTLINE”’—Pen-name of Edward Z. C. Judson (1822-1886), 
editor of the Sunday Mercury; author of “Red Ralph, The Ranger,” “The Sea 
Bandit,” “Buffalo Bill,” “The White Cruiser,” and many other exciting tales, 

the majority of which appeared in Beadle’s Dime Novels. 


NEGRO MINSTRELSY—See Minstre s. 


NEUMANN, VENERABLE JOHN NEPOMUCENE—(1811-1860), 
fourth Catholic Bishop of Philadelphia, and now in process of Beatification and 
Canonization. Bishop Neumann was born March 29, 1811, in Prachatitz, Bohemia 
(now Czecho-Slovakia). He was educated in the Gymnasium of Budweis (1823-31) 
and passed to the theological seminary in the same city, where he studied for two 
years, completing his theological studies at Prague, in 1835. It was the desire 
of his heart to go to America and labor among his countrymen who had emigrated 
there, and finally, the following year, he was able to accomplish this. He arrived 
in New York, May 31, 1836, and on June 25, of the same year, he was ordained 
a priest by Bishop Dubois. At first he was assigned to Buffalo, and labored in 
Williamsville, where he completed a church. At this time, in order to be of 
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more service to those among whom he labored, he studied medicine, and from 
his extensive knowledge of botany, this science was more easily acquired. 

An illness which befell him in 1840 may be said to have to some extent 
changed his career. In that year he was prostrated with a fever, in Pittsburgh, 
and sought admittance to the Redemptorist Convent there. He was admitted, 
recovered his health, and on October 18, 1842, he made his vows being the first 
Redemptorist that professed in the United States. He quickly arose to prom- 





VENERABLE JOHN NEPOMUCENE NEUMANN, C. SS. R. 


Fourth Catholic Bishop of Philadelphia, Who is in 
Process of Canonization 


inence in the Order, and in 1844 was appointed Superior of the Convent in 
Pittsburgh. Two years later—December 15, 1846—he was appointed Superior 
of the American Province: * Three Schools for girls under his jurisdiction in 
Baltimore he intrusted to the School Sisters of Notre Dame, who had just arrived 
in this country, from Bavaria, and as a result he is regarded as the founder of the 
Sisters of Notre Dame in this country. 

In 1851, Pope Pius IX appointed him Bishop of Philadelphia, and it is said 
that such was his humility and piety that_he vainly endeavored to decline the 
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office. On March 28, 1852, his birthday, he was consecrated in St. Alphonsus 
Church, Baltimore, by Archbishop Kenrick, thus becoming the fourth Catholic 
Bishop of this Diocese, and succeeding Bishop Kenrick, who had been made 
Archbishop of Baltimore. 

Bishop Neumann, who wrote a catechism, and several other works used in 
the church schools, is said to have been master of twelve modern languages, and 
was one of the most energetic champions of Catholic education in his day, estab- 
lishing parochial schools in his diocese, and particularly in the city of Philadel- 
phia. He was greatly beloved in his diocese for his kindliness, his knowledge, 
his piety and his marked frugality. Bishop Neumann died suddenly, on January 
5, 1860. He was stricken on Vine Street, above Twelfth, and was cairied into 
a dwelling at 1216 Vine Street, where he expired. The building in which he 
died, and the one next to it, No. 1218, were purchased by the Church, and 
transformed into a day nursery. The room in which the Bishop breathed his 
last is now a Chapel. Being a member of the Redemptorist Order, Bishop Neu- 
mann’s remains were buried in the crypt of St. Peter’s Catholic Church, Fifth 
Street and Girard Avenue, which is in charge of the Redemptorists. 

On December 15, 18096, the fiftieth anniversary of Bishop Neumann’s appoint- 
ment as Superior of the American Province, by the Redemptorist Order, Pope 
Leo XIII signed the Apostolic Process by which the title Venerable was ac- 
corded him. On December 11, 1921, Pope Benedict XV solemnly declared that 
he had practiced all the virtues in an heroic degree, and that further steps might 
safely be taken toward his Beatification and Canonization. His life, his virtues, 
and the miracles wrought through his intercession have been under examination 
for many years by the Holy See, with a view to his Beatification and subsequent 
Canonization. 


NEW MARKET HOUSE—Built in the middle of Second Street, from Pine 
to Cedar (South) Streets. The first market there was erected in 1745, the second 
market established in the city. It was designed for the convenience of persons 
dwelling below Dock Creek, and originally was a shed in the middle of Second 
Street, not quite reaching from Pine to Lombard Streets. About 1795, the market 
was continued from Lombard to Cedar Streets, and about 1800 the head house 
at Pine Street was erected, although the general belief is that it is older. How- 
ever, this is erroneous, and the evidence is that it was built after 1800. The 
clock was added still later. 


NEW PHILADELPHIA—A town proposed to be laid out in 1799, bounded 
south by Callowhill Street, north by Francis Lane, east by Schuylkill Fourth 
(Nineteenth) Street, and west by the Schuylkill River. The main street, 100 
feet wide, was to run east and west, and strike the Schuylkill a little above the 
Upper Ferry. It was somewhere near the line of the present Spring Garden Street. 


NEW YEAR’S SHOOTERS—See Mummers’ PARADE 
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NEWESINGH, OR NAVISINK ISLAND—Soccalled by the Indians and 
Minquas, Boon’s by the Dutch and Swedes, Province by the English before the 
Revolution, and State by the Americans after that time—a piece of cripple 
meadow and marshland surrounded by water, bounded by the Schuylkill River, 
Booke or Bow Creek, Minquas Creek and Church Creek. It was granted in 
1669 by the Dutch Governor, Peter Stuyvesant, of New York, to Peter Cock, 
confirmed to him in 1681 by Governor Lovelace, of New York, and reconfirmed 
by Penn after his arrival. The western abutment of Penrose Ferry Bridge is on 
this island. It was the place upon which the first pest-house, or hospital for the 
treatment of pestilential diseases, was erected by the province of Pennsylvania, 
from which it received the name Province Island. After the State government 
was formed it was called State Island, for the same reason—See Province IsLAnpD; 
ACADIAN REFUGEES. 


NICETOWN-—-A section in the 33d and 38th Wards. Formerly it was a 
village in Penn Township of the Unincorporated Northern Liberties, at the 
intersection of Germantown Road and Nicetown Lane. It appears on the map 
of 1809, and received its name from the Nice family, owners of Cedar Grove, a 
tract of ground near there. 


NICKLIN, PHILIP HOLBROOK—(1786-1842), law bookseller.—See 
““PEREGRINE PROLIX.”” 


NICKNAMES OF PHILADELPHIA—The name of the city, taken from 
a Greek derivative by the founder of the City, William Penn, has been translated 
into “City of Brotherly Love.” 

About 1870, it was proudly styled “City of Homes.” An article in the 
Public Ledger Almanac for 1877, describing the City and its advantages, concluded 
with this sentence: “It exceeds in comfoit within the reach of the poorest 
classes any other city in the World, and is justly entitled to the appellation, of 
late years most appropriately given to it, of the “City of Homes.’ ” 

George Lippard, the novelist, in 1844, wrote a sensational novel, entitled 
“The Quaker City,” which name recurred repeatedly in its pages, and settled 
for all time the appellation “The Quaker City,” frequently applied to Philadel 
phia.—See Quaker Ciry. 

Before Lippard’s day the city was familiarly styled, “The City of Penn,” and 
was most widely known by that name. . 

Increasing interest being. taken in the manufactures and industries of the 
City, about 1907, commercial bodies, and after-dinner speakers began to allude 
to the city as “The Workshop of the World.” 


NITTABACONCK—Was a large Indian town situated on the east bank 
of the Schuylkill River, about or below the Falls of Schuylkill. 
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NON-IMPORTATION AGREEMENT OF 1765—This advance move 
toward the Independence of the American Colonies was the result of the attempt 
to enforce the detested Stamp Act A meeting of prominent merchants in the 
State House on October 5; 1765, when the ship, Royal Charlotte, under com- 
mand of Captain Holland, was announced coming up the Delaware to land the 
Stamps for Pennsylvania, New Jersey and Maryland, was followed by a larger 
gathering in the State House Yard, on October 7th, when John Hughes, who 
had been appointed Stamp Master for Pennsylvania, was told to resign the post, 
and the temper of the people decided the officers of the law to transfer all stamps 
to the ship that had brought them. 

The meeting insisted that the Act must be repealed, and deciding to frustrate 
any efforts to enforce it, appointed a Committee to draw up suitable resolutions. 
This committee consisted of Thomas Willing, Samuel Mifflin, Thomas Mont- 
gomery, Samuel Howell, Samuel Wharton, John Rhea, William Fisher, Joshua 
Fisher, Peter Chevalier, Benjamin Fuller, and Abel James. The resolutions were 
afterwards drawn up and presented to a meeting held in the Court House on the 
evening of November 7, 1765, and in these the persons who signed the paper, 
agreed to import no goods or merchandise from Great Britain until the Stamp 
Act was repealed. The paper was signed by those present, and afterwards 
carried to other merchants for their signatures. In all, three hundred and seventy- 
five signatures were afhxed to the document, the original of which is now in the 
collection of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 


{Biblio—Frank M. Etting, “An Historical Account of The Old State House of Penna.,” 
2nd Ed. (Phila., 1891).] 


NORRIS, ISAAC—(1701-1766), prominent merchant, and for fifteen years 
a leading statesman in Pennsylvania, was born in Philadelphia, a son of Isaac 
and Mary (Lloyd) Norris. Isaac Norris, Sr. (1671-1735), came to America in 
1690, from Port Royal, Jamaica, where his father had then recently removed 
from England. He became very wealthy, and for a time lived in The Slate Roof 
House (q. v.). He was many times a member of the Provincial Assembly, and 
more than once presided over it as Speaker. He died suddenly in 1735. His 
son followed closely in his footsteps, as a merchant, in which business he con- 
tinued until 1743, and as a statesman. In 1734, he was elected to the Assembly, 
in 1739 he was recognized as the leader of the Quaker Party, and from 1751, 
until his death in 1766, was Speaker of the Provincial Assembly. He was a 
member of the Committee which ordered the bell for the State House, in 1751, 
and he selected the historic inscription which was placed upon it. Between 
1718, when his father built Fairhill Mansion (q. v.), and 1735, when his father 
died, he and his family occupied the Slate Roof House on Second Street. He 
was a member of the dining club which met at Bachelor’s Hall (q. v.), and in 1745, 
when the organization’s membership had dwindled he was induced to buy out 
the members’ interest in the property. The Hall was erected upon the Tontine 
System, and its possessions was to go to the last survivor. 
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Watson described Bachelor’s Hall as “once a celebrated place of gluttony 
and good living, but highly genteel and select.” He explains that it was situated 
in Kensington on the main river street, afterward called Hall Street, and later, 
Beach Street. Tea parties for ladies of their acquaintance were occasionally 
held here. Murray, a Universalist preacher, was once allowed the use of the 
hall for a service.—See Cruss; ““BACHELOR’s Hatt.” 


NORRIS SQUARE—Is bounded by Susquehanna Avenue, Diamond Street, 
Howard Street and Hancock Street. Dimensions, 486 feet north and south by 
330 east and west. Given by the Norris heirs by authority of Act of April 6. 
1848, to the Commissioners of Kensington for the same purposes as Fairhill Square. 
By ordinance of November 21, 1859, the plan of Franklin Square, with the ex- 
ception of the fountain, was adopted for this square. The iron railing which 
enclosed it has been taken down. 


NORTH PENN JUNCTION—Station on the New York Division of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad where it crosses the North Penn Railroad, now a branch 
of the Reading Railways System, close to the intersection of Second and Venango 
Streets. Although the settlement lies in what is called Coopersville (q. v.), the 
section is frequently referred to erroneously as North Penn. The station is 


614 miles from Broad Street Station. It is close to the geographical centre of 
Philadelphia. 


NORTH PENN VILLAGE—Laid out by a land-and-building association 
some years ago, east of the Ridge Road, north of Glenwood and Odd Fellows’ 
Cemeteries, between York Street and Susquehanna Avenue and Twenty-fifth 
and Thirtieth Streets. 


OAK LANE—In the 42d Ward. The name to this locality was given it by 
Hall W. Mercer in honor of an ancient oak which grew near his farmhouse here. 


OBSERVATORIES, ASTRONOMICAL—See Centrat Hicu ScHootr; 


TRANSIT OF VENUS; MASON AND Dixon. 


“OLD BUTTONWOOD”—Name familiarly bestowed upon the First 
Presbyterian Church, in Market Street between Second and Third Streets, 
because of the buttonwood trees which lined the pavement in front of the edifice. 


OLD CONGRESS HAUL See Coneress Hatt. 
“OLD DRURY’’—Familiar name frequently applied to the Second Chestnut 


Street Theatre, evidently in affectionate regard for the more historic Drury Lane 
Theatre, in London, from which some of its leading actors had come. 
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